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Art. I.—‘ Times’ newspaper Special and Military Correspondents 
at the seat of War in Bohemia, July and August, 1866. 


Most of us, doubtless, have smiled to ourselves in reading 
Act iii, Scene 3, of Shakespeare’s ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ the 
locality being ‘ Bohemia, a desert country near the sea.’ But 
before we laugh at Shakespeare’s ignorance of geography, are 
we quite sure that any of us could pass a respectable examina- 
tion on the history of that country? We might be able to say 
something on the blind old King of Bohemia, who fell fighting 
on the field of Crecy; on the Prince of Wales’s feathers, and 
Ich Dien; we know something about Huss and Jerome of 
Prague; and, if we have read Mosheim, about Calixtines and 
Utraquists; then, probably, our stock of history would be 
exhausted. Few could give any information how a country, in 
which commenced the upheavings of religious thought, cul- 
minating in the great Protestant revolution in the sixteenth 
century, has now become one of the most Catholic of the 
nineteenth. 

The counter-reformation from Protestantism to the Roman 
Catholic faith is certainly as well deserving of the attention of 
the student of history as that which is commonly known as the 
Reformation. The r-rratives in The Times and other journals 
of the great German War of last year give a peculiar interest to 
this otherwise obscure country. We are now made acquainted 
with the names of towns and villages, of whose very existence 
we were before profoundly ignorant. We have been forced to 
learn something of its present condition and history ; would we 
not like to know something also of the past ? 

Bohemia derives its name from the Boii, a Teutonic tribe 
inhabiting the country when first known in history ; in the 
middle of the sixth century, a wave of the great Sclavonic 
nation, under a leader of the name of Zecho, themselves called 
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Czechs, invaded and conquered this territory ; the descendants 
of these, with their ancestral name and language, continue to 
this day. Towards the end of the ninth, Kyrillos and Metho- 
dios, Greek priests of Thessalonica, were sent from Constan- 
tinople to preach the Gospel in the adjoining country of 
Moravia. Methodios planted the faith in Bohemia; his brother 
Kyrillos is famous for haying invented the Sclavonic alphabet, 
which still bears his name. In 968 the bishopric of Prague was 
founded, and the Church brought under the primacy of the 
Pope: in the following century, the Latin was made the litur- 

ical language, instead of the vernacular. There seems to have 

een very considerable opposition to this change, and still more 
to two others which were afterwards sought to be enforced :— 
celibacy of the priesthood, and the denial of the cup to the 
laity. All this paved the way for the popularity of John Huss, 
and the consequent opposition to the orders of the Pope. 

This movement in Bohemia was considerably influenced by the 
introduction and translation of the works of John Wycliffe. 
The intercourse between two countries, so widely separated as 
Bohemia in the middle of Europe and England outside of it, 
is easily accounted for when we remember that our Richard IL. 
was married to Anna, sister of King Wenceslaus: she naturally 
brought in her suite some of her own countrymen, of whom 
was Jerome of Prague, who is said to have carried back with 
him the writings of Wycliffe. Afterwards we find the names 
of certain Lollards as preachers in Bohemia. There was much 
to draw together the Lollards and the Bohemians. The latter 
were, as a nation, opposing the demands of Rome in the matter 
of the celibacy of the priesthood, and the denial of the cup. 
Wycliffe had boldly called the Pope Antichrist, and wrote 

werfully to denounce the corruption of the Church. The 

traquists, as those were called who insisted on communion in 
both kinds, were, without doubt, the national Church party ; in 
the dispute with Rome, they sided with the Hussites, who 
quickly became of importance, both in a political and religious 
capacity. 

On the death of King Wenceslaus, the kingdom fell to the 
Emperor Sigismund, who immediately sent an army to secure 
his authority, and to enforce religious uniformity. The 
approach of danger induced the Hussites to seek safety in 
mutual defence under the leadership of Ziska; a large body 
retired to a rocky hill some forty miles south of Prague, where 
they built and fortified a town which they called ‘ Hradish- 
hory-Tabor,’ the ‘ Tower of Mount Tabor;’ hence we frequently 
meet with the appellation of Taborites. 

When once a certain line is taken either in heresy or schism, 
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when men separate from the Catholic Church or Catholic 
doctrine, there are always found those among them who cannot 
stop ; they will go further, led on by their passions or feelings ; 
they not only obstinately hold to their first cause of separation, 
but they go on inventing others: determined that they are 
right, and their opponents wrong, they soon manage to find 
numbers of other points of complaint, and reasons of opposition : 
controversy and argument have generally the effect, in theo- 
logical matters at least, of widening the space between the oppos- 
ing parties, by each party trying rather to prove its antagonist 
wrong, than to find out the truth. Accordingly, the Hussites 
were not only continually discovering new errors in the 
Catholic faith, but they equally soon found errors in each 
other; they quarrelled among themselves, separated into sects, 
and proceeded to bloodshed. And very strange are some of the 
sects they formed ; one of them was that of the ‘ Adamites,’ so 
called, because in their religious assemblies they discarded 
clothing altogether, on the notion that none were perfect who 
had not so subdued the lusts of the flesh that they needed any 
covering. Besides these, and probably in connexion with them 
also, were @rtain of those Paulicians, or Catharists, so well 
known in connexion with the Albigenses of France, who were 
really Manicheans ; strong and numerous in the neighbouring 
countries of Servia and Bosnia; in the latter upheld by the 
King Stephen Thomascus. ‘These, in turn, persecuted each 
other; sometimes singly, and sometimes in conjunction with 
others. As far as we can gather, the Calixtines were by far 
the most powerful body, containing a large proportion of the 
nobility of the country; they were, in truth, the old Church 
party, which had ever refused to give way to the requirements 
of the Pope, and comprehended most of the clergy. This 
matter of the cup, the giving of the sacrament in both kinds, 
became completely a national question. The one point on which 
we might almost say their whole religious feelings turned, ‘ sub 
und,’ or ‘ sub utraque specie, was the one standard of faith; and 
when, after the Council of Basle, this point was conceded, the 
decree was published in Latin, German, and Hungarian, it was 
written in golden letters in the churches, and even large cups 
were placed on the steeples, one of which—at Leitmeritz—is to 
be seen to this day. 

The four Articles of Prague which were discussed at the 
Council of Basle were these: 1. Communion in both kinds; 
2. Proper discipline of priesthood (¢. e. giving the secular power 
authority to punish priests for secular offences); 3. Liberty 
to all ecclesiastics to preach; 4. Forbidding the clergy to hold 
civil offices. These points were fully discussed,—so fully, as to 
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become exhaustive both of the subjects and of the speakers ; for 
we read that the first point — one speaker for three 
mornings : he was answered by the Dominican, John of Ragusa, 
in a speech which lasted over eight mornings. ‘The discussions 
on the four points occupied twenty-eight days—ten for the 
defence, and eighteen for the reply. This, however, does by no 
means comprehend the whole of the disputations; they lasted 
on the whole for three months. Nothing being concluded at 
Basle, a deputation was sent to Bohemia, which decided on 
allowing the cup to the laity. Outwardly, there was a recon- 
ciliation with Rome: it was, however, only a hollow truce; 
the Hussites all along taught that the Pope was Antichrist, and 
the Roman Church, Babylon; while, on the other hand, the 
Pope and the Roman party, the latter encouraged by the 
Emperor, were unceasing in their endeavours to reduce the 
national Church to entire conformity: and so persevering were 
they, that the Utraquists actually commenced negotiations with 
Constantinople, to renew communion with the Patriarch, on the 
ground that the Gospel had been received at the first from the 
East, and not from the West. In 1450, it was resolved, in a 
Diet held at Prague, to send an embassy to the F&triarch ; the 
overtures were well received, but it does not appear that any- 
thing actually came out of it. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century there were two dis- 
tinct parties, besides the Roman,—the old Utraquists or 
Calixtines, and the Bohemian Brethren. The former, as we 
have mentioned, was really the remains of the national Church, 
which refused to accept the innovations of medieval Europe 
with regard to the denial of the cup, the use of the vernacular 
in public worship, and the marriage of the clergy. This party 
was still so strong, that frequently the Archbishop of Prague 
ordained members of the community to the priesthood, well 
knowing that the Holy Communion would be administered in 
both kinds. The Bohemian Brethren, however, completely 
separated themselves from the national Church, and formed a 
distinct community at Herrnhut, in Lusatia; they were com- 
posed chiefly of the remnant of the Taborites, and such of the 
Calixtines who were dissatisfied with the Articles of Basle: 
they obtained orders from some Waldensian bishop, and they 
affirm that the succession is preserved to this day. Their chief 
characteristic was, and is still, in the Hymnody; hymns com- 
posed the principal part of their worship, and seem to have the 
like effect that the Methodist hymns had in England sixty 
years ago, drawing numbers to join in their worship for the 
sake of singing the hymns. These brethren may be termed 
the first Protestants, Protestants before the time of Luther, for 
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they were completely organized before the middle of the 
fifteenth century. There is a collection of records, called ‘ The 
Book of Persecutions,’ containing an account of the sufferings 
of the brethren from the royal and ecclesiastical powers; it is 
full of stories of sufferings endured for the sake of religion, 
interspersed with accounts of miraculous deliverances; it 
reads much like the Histories of Wodrow and Calderwood, 
of the Scottish Puritans of the seventeenth century ; and, like 
them, had the strongest effect in keeping the members steadfast 
to their sect, by cherishing an implacable hatred to those from 
whom they received such ill-usage. This book was published 
in Holland in 1648. 

We have a curious account of the manner in which the 
episcopal succession was preserved in Bohemia, when the ruling 
power was on the Roman side: thus, in 1482, when the Arch- 
bishopric of Prague was purposely kept vacant, an Italian 
bishop, Augustine Lucian, came, apparently of his own accord, 
and was immediately elected to preside over the community. 
On his death, another from the same quarter succeeded him; 
when these failed, the Calixtines sent a deputation to the Ar- 
minians, from whom they received ordination. 

We do not intend to follow this history through the disturb- 
ances and wars of the sixteenth century ; the general features 
are much alike to what was taking place in other parts of the 
German Empire. Confessions of faith were drawn up, books 
written, disputations held: all of which generally ended in 
appeal to the sword. This last way of settling differences, so 
strongly denounced in our own day, admits of much modifica- 
tion, if viewed in the light of public opinion two hundred years 
ago. It will not do to judge men of that period by the opinions 
and sentiments of the nineteenth century; nay, we now 
repudiate and abhor what in our fathers’ days was considered 
lawful and right. Many of us are quite old enough to 
remember the time when the slavery of the negro was justified 
by reference to the sentence of Noah upon Ham; nor have we 
yet quite disengaged our minds from the notion that an insult 
can only be wiped out by a duel. The appeal to arms, at the 
period we are speaking of, was not merely a strong-handed 
resolve to substitute might for right, to control the conscience 
by subduing the body ; but it was the final appeal to the God 
of justice. Argument failed to convince, conferences separated 
without coming to an agreement ; one party was wrong ; which 
was it? Men could not decide, so appeal was made to God ; 
surely He will give victory to His faithful servants against the 
apostates ; He will not allow His truth to be overborne by 
those who deny Him. These were the opinions of almost all 
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men at this period; these sentiments made all rush with the 
greatest earnestness to arms to settle their differences. 

Besides this, there was another cause, not less potent, which 
favoured internecine war; that which we now term political. 
The idea of toleration is very modern, even in England. It 
was only in 1792, after the death of Charles Edward, that the 
persecuting statutes against the clergy of the Scottish Church 
were repealed ; and still later, in 1829, on the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, that Roman Catholics were admitted 
to like civil privileges with English churchmen. In the seven- 
teenth century, toleration was scarcely known: the great strug- 
gle of the Puritans in this country was not whether they should 
be permitted to hold their own conventicles and worship after 
their own fashion or not, but it was to overthrow entirely the 
Church, and seize its endowments, and make their own sect 
supreme; not only by claiming the exclusive use of the parish 
churches, but by forbidding the use of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Nay, can we say that toleration is fully understood 
at the present day, when we see the Dissenting body, through 
the Liberation Society, insist on the universal confiscation of 
all Church property, the use of the parish churches for the 
ministers of their sects, to the actual deprivation of the rightful 
owners of their own property ? 

In countries where an elective monarchy prevailed, there 
was an additional cause for civil war: each religious party 
would try to secure the election of one who would favour their 
side ; while the disappointed party would naturally appeal to 
arms as the last resource. The war, thus commenced, became 
necessarily a religious war; and, as a natural consequence, the 
cruelties exercised on either side would take the form—at least, 
on that side which suffered—of a religious persecution, and the 
victims would be counted as martyrs. Rebellion thys became, 
not only a divine right, but a sacred duty—no wars have been 
so protracted, so bloody, and so stained with cruelty, as those 
known as religious wars. The reason is obvious; each side 
believes that it is right, and that God will defend the right, 
and give it final victory. Defeat is only temporary, some chas- 
tisement for sin, and only nerves the arm more strongly for 
another trial. So, likewise, the enemy is not only an opponent, 
he is an apostate, a heretic, one to be abhorred of God and 
man ; his death is not only lawful, but almost a duty. We now 
call all this fanaticism ; it was then called faith. 

Very considerable mitigation of persecution and warfare took 
place on the accession of Maximilian to the throne. 

In 1562 he was crowned King of Bohemia, and under his mild 
rule something like toleration existed. In 1564, permission 
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was again given by the Pope for the use of the cup by the 
laity. This concession was read by order of the Emperor in 
all the churches of the Empire, the Jesuits at Vienna alone 
refusing to publish it, until a special order addressed to them 
from Rome caused them to comply. The result was, that the 
Roman party considerably decreased in numbers. Protestant 
writers tell us that one-fourth only of the population of 
Bohemia were Roman Catholics, while the latter claim three- 
fourths; the discrepancy can probably be explained by sup- 
posing that each party claimed the Utraquists on their side. 
This will lead us to conclude that the Utraquists or national 
Church comprised one-half of the whole people; Protestants 
and Romans, in about equal numbers, making up the rest. The 
Utraquists published a Confession of Faith contained in twenty- 
five Articles. In 1593, came out the translation of the Bible 
in the vernacular; a work that occupied the translators 
twenty years. In 1609 Rudolf, who had succeeded his father 
Maximilian, granted the celebrated Bohemian Charter, which 
guaranteed complete toleration to all: it exhorts the three 
communities, the Utraquists, the Romans, and the Protestants, 
to live in peace together; each to follow the rules of his own 
communion, and not to molest the others. 

The granting of this charter had the effect indirectly of Pro- 
testantising the national Church; great numbers of learned 
Protestants from other parts of the empire, where toleration did 
not exist, flocked to Bohemia, where they found a ready welcome. 
Some obtained professorships in the University of Prague, and 
Lutheran ministers were actually appointed to serve as curates. 
This last was, doubtless, chiefly owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
episcopal orders ; the bishops, appointed by the crown, were in 
many, perhaps in most cases, Roman ; and, therefore, unwilling 
to encourage what was not distinctly Roman. Besides this, 
the Roman party were entirely under the direction of the 
Jesuits; and their policy was—as in our own country—to 
confound all under the common term ‘ Protestant,’ equivalent 
to ‘heretic, who did not submit implicitly to Rome. 

In the same year that the charter was granted, a Consistory 
was formed composed of representatives of the four communi- 
ties—the Old Utraquists, the Lutheran, the Reformed (Cal- 
vinists), and the United Brethren. It was ordered that certain 
‘administrators’ be elected, who, with the parish ministers, 
were to ordain others to the ministry. Thus Presbyterianism 
became the national religion, and the majority of the nation 
distinctively Protestant. 

Ferdinand II. succeeded Rudolf. He was by education a 
devoted son of the Roman Church, and, as might be expected 
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bent his energies to bring round complete uniformity throughout 
his dominions. We may well imagine that the Bohemian Pro- 
testants looked with sad forebodings to his reign; yet he was 
crowned king in the cathedral of Prague, when he swore to 
uphold the rights of the Protestants, as well as their national 
institutions. Ina book published by the Jesuits in Alsace, it 
is said, that in the sacristy of the cathedral, before his coro- 
nation, he secretly bound himself never to do anything contrary 
to the interest of the Catholic Church. However this may be, 
the Protestants were roused to a state of great alarm; they 
thought their liberties were going to be invaded ; there went 
forth very generally a rumour that the charter was to be 
set aside. Excited meetings were held, and bitter words 
uttered, both in the churches and out of them. At last a 
meeting of the Estates was held in the Caroline chamber of the 
old Hradisch, the castle of Prague; they assembled armed with 
pistols, while the people stood without, armed with sword and 
musket. ‘Che whole indignation seemed to be directed towards 
two of the nobility who were Catholics, Slawata, the Grand 
Chamberlain of Bohemia, and Martinitz, son of a former cham- 
berlain. Count Thurn, a soldier who had acquired much 
renown in the Turkish wars, and a zealous Protestant, declared 
bluntly, that it was absolutely necessary that those two ob- 
noxious men should be at once removed. This was enough; 
another, equally hasty, added, ‘The shortest way is straight 
out of the window, after the old Bohemian fashion.’ This 
counsel was followed, and first one and then the other suffered 
the penalty of defenestration, as it was called, and fell into the 
moat, sixty feet below. They were followed by their secretary, 
who also had rendered himself obnoxious. Strange to say, 
none of these three were killed, nor even were there any bones 
broken ; and, though bruised and shaken, they were borne off by 
their servants. These barbarities on the part of the Protestants 
continued ; one of the most atrocious is that perpetrated on the 
Dean of Holeschau, whom, in order to extort a confession, they 
slowly burned with pitch on different parts of his body. From 
the 13th of February to the 17th of March, he was allowed 
to lie in the most excruciating torments. This was in 1618: 
and these excesses were the commencement, not only of a 
regular system of retaliation, but also of the Thirty Years’ War. 

On the third day after the defenestration, the four Pro- 
testant bodies met, formed themselves into a union, and 
appointed thirty of their most distinguished men to conduct the 
government of Bohemia. They banished the bishops, abbots, 
and other prelates, compelled the Jesuits to evacuate the 
colleges, and, within fourteen days, to leave the country alto- 
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gether. They then organized an army, and placed it under 
Count Thurn; and, having put the country in a state of 
defence, sent to the Emperor to say, that they were not in 
rebellion against him, but against his officers in Bohemia; but 
soon after they declared that the Emperor Ferdinand had never 
been elected King of Bohemia; that not being the son of the 
late King, they would not accept him: so they proceeded to 
elect I’rederic, Count Palatine, to the kingdom. It is this 
Count Palatine who married the daughter of our James I., and 
from whom, through his daughter Sophia, our Hanoverian 
dynasty is descended. Her second son was the famous Prince 
Rupert. 

Frederic was a rigid Calvinist, and carried out his Protestant 
principles in much the like fashion that his co-religionists in 
England did a few years later. In the Library at Prague there 
is preserved a book written by an eye-witness, Simon Kapi- 
horsky, called the ‘ Chronicle of the Convent of Sedletz;’ wherein 
the proceedings of his Majesty, or more properly, of his Court 
chaplain Schulz, are thus described:—‘It was on the 21st 
‘December, 1619, that the Calvinists, by order of Frederic, 
‘laid wicked hands on the church and castle of S. Viet, and 
‘ waged war against the altars, the images, and the tombs of the 
‘saints. Opposite the high altar there stood upon a square 
‘beam the image of the crucified Saviour: this was first of all 
‘thrown down, and not without great noise. Many went so far 
‘as to trample upon it with their feet. Then they threw it 
‘upon a heap, with the images of Mary and John, and also a 
‘superb image of Mary, which the Countess Lucy Slawata 
‘ used especially to honour and decorate. What they did with it 
‘I am ashamed to tell. Then they proceeded to the tomb of 
‘S$. John Nepomuk, and removed it. The tombs of the tutelar 
‘saints they despoiled of all their decorations, with many blas- 
‘ phemous expressions. Nor did they leave untouched the high 
‘altar, with the chairs of the archbishops and canons. They 
‘had all removed and burned, with the broken images and 
‘statues. . .. A most beautiful crucifix, which the Emperor 
‘Rudolf had made at Nuremberg, and set up over the kings’ 
‘tombs, William Lobkowitz, senior, obtained by request from 
‘among the fragments, and conveyed it to his residence. Thus 
‘the wicked band raged till sunset. On the next day they 
‘ pulled down the altars in the Pernstein chapel. Heads and 
‘bones of saints were thrown away, broken, and trampled upon ; 
‘among them the relics of the Eleven Thousand Virgins, and of 
‘S. Mauritius, in boxes of gold and silk. By order of Schulz, 
‘they were taken to the fire by two maids. The exertions of 
‘some Catholics to save them were vain. Besides this, there 
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‘was no want of mocking; as “ Defend yourselves, ye bones! 
‘Work miracles! You shall have rest now; no one will now 
‘disturb you to pray for him!” 

‘After the temple had been cleansed, as they called it, a 
‘table was put in the middle of the choir on Christmas-eve, 
‘with twelve chairs round it; and then they celebrated the 
‘Eucharist on the next day, in the following manner:—The 
‘King himself took the bread (a round cake) and broke it; 
‘another put the pieces on a little plate, and then every one 
‘took a piece and ate it; and then a sip of the wine. A great 
‘multitude of Bohemians, both Hussite and Lutheran, came to 
‘see the celebration of the Eucharist, and looked on with the 
‘ createst astonishment, and not without pain, and said openly 
‘ that they never had seen the Eucharist celebrated in this way, 
‘nor could they believe that this could be salutary to the soul.’ 

We need not quote more to show what was the state of 
things introduced by the new King. He had intended to carry 
on the like ‘ purification’ throughout the rest of his kingdom, 
but the native Bohemians so opposed his proceedings that he 
was forced to desist. It seems that his wife, the Princess Eliza- 
beth, was quite as fanatical as he; for orders came to the town 
council to remove a certain crucifix on the bridge, which offended 
the Protestant eyes of the Queen. The town council refused, 
declaring that its removal would cause an uproar: so it remained. 
The Bohemians, though Protestants, had never adopted either 
the tenets or the practices of the Calvinists; when the national 
Church entered into communion with Protestants, it was with 
Lutherans; and, as in Denmark and Sweden to this day, the 
churches, the ornaments, the vestments, and much of the ser- 
vices remained as they were. 

The upstart king was completely defeated on the field of the 
White Hill, near Prague, in November, 1620; the next day he 
fled, taking with him the crown jewels, and archives of the 
kingdom. The city, after this, opened its gates to the con- 
queror. The nation paid dear for its rebellion against the 
Emperor; for not only was it left utterly defenceless, but was 
plundered, first by the bands hired by Frederic, who, having 
received no pay, repaid themselves by rapine ; secondly, by the 
soldiers of the Emperor, who were allowed unusual licence. 
The account given us in the ‘ Book of Persecutions’ is, no 
doubt, exaggerated ; but if half of it is true, the sufferings of 
the people must have been fearful. It is from the battle of 
White ill that we must date the Counter-Reformation. 

At this time it is probable that the Protestants were about 
three-fourths of the whole population of Bohemia, the Catholics 
ouly one-fourth; the former were divided into three sects, not 
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always most friendly with each other; the Catholics thoroughly 
united. The Emperor saw now very clearly that the only way 
to establish his own authority was to combine the re-establish- 
ment of the Catholic Church with that of the imperial govern- 
ment ; that so long as the Protestants retained their authority 
in Bohemia, so long there would be dissatisfaction, if not actual 
rebellion against the imperial power. To effect these two 
purposes simultaneously, the Jesuits were associated with the 
government officers. Five modes of operation were adopted,— 
the banishment of such Protestant ministers as refused to con- 
form; the ejection of schoolmastersa, and the supplying their 
places with Catholics; the burning of all Protestant books ; 
missionary preaching of the Jesuit fathers ; and the quartering 
over the country of soldiers. The ‘ Book of Persecution’ gives 
us many graphic descriptions of the Exodus of these ministers, 
how sometimes their flocks followed them, and sought in other 
countries the liberty of worship denied them in their own. Nor 
were miracles and divine inferpositions wanting to fill up the 
picture; for numbers chose rather to forsake their country 
than their religion. ‘In our hasty departure, we were obliged 
‘to leave our wives behind; and it was not till some weeks 
‘afterwards that they were able to quit Prague, escorted by a 
‘ few soldiers. They also had a narrow escape from a detach- 
‘ ment of plundering cavalry. ‘The road lay across a wide brook, 
‘ and, if they had passed it, they certainly would have fallen into 
‘ the hands of the soldiers. But the horses refused to cross the 
‘ bridge, and notwithstanding they were dragged and beaten ; 
‘and our people obliged to turn back, and stop all night in the 
‘ adjoining village; where, by divine Providence, they remained 
‘in peace, and the day following arrived in Leitmeritz. The 
‘ cavalry, meantime, watched for their prey till late in the even- 
‘ ing, but were obliged to return to Prague empty-handed.’ 

Miracles sometimes accompanied the attempts to destroy 
Protestant memorials. Thus we read that over the east window 
of the Church of All Saints, in the city of Prague, now called 
Corpus Dei, there is a marble slab, bearing an inscription in 
Bohemian, having reference to the toleration edict of the Em- 
owed Sigismund, with this added, ‘ that it is right that the Holy 

ucharist be received in both kinds. ‘I have heard,’ says the 
Protestant writer Holyk, ‘ that the Jesuits made three attempts 
‘ to take down this slab, which is over the window. But they 
‘ failed in each attempt ; fur of those who went up, one either 
* broke his neck, or received some deadly injury.’ 

On the expulsion of the Protestant ministers there was consi- 
derable difficulty experienced in supplying their place by Catholic 
priests acquainted with the language of the country. As a 
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stop-gap some Polish priests, whose dialect was nearest to the 
Bohemian, werecalled in, and placed in the various parishes. They 
were, however, as their own writers assert, unfitted for the work, 
being ignorant and uncivilized ; but we must receive the descrip- 
tion given of the Protestants with many qualifications. One 
tells us they ‘could do nothing but make a noise, destroy com- 
‘ munion cups, and burn Bibles. . . . These Poles brought great 
‘ vices into the country, and rude debaucheries ; those especially 
‘as were occasioned by their celibacy were of common occur- 
‘rence. He who had but one concubine was considered the 
‘most exemplary.’ Another writes, ‘ Instead of your pious men, 
‘they have given us ungodly, roguish, vexatious, lascivious, 
* adulterous, licentious, drunken, debauched, illiterate, and inex- 
‘ perienced priests.’ When we remember that charges similar 
to these were continually brought against the bishops and priests 
of the Anglican Church by the Puritans in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we are disposed to make very considerable allowance for 
party spirit and religious prejudice. 

The Jesuit fathers, however, set themselves earnestly to 
work to supply this deficiency, and that caused by the expulsion 
of schoolmasters, by an effectual method. As soon as any boy 
under their charge exhibited abilities above the common, he was 
carefully instructed, and, when old enough, sent to finish his 
education at one of their colleges; thus qualifying himself for 
the oftice of priest or schoolmaster. In spite of all their exertions 
they were obliged, at the first, to call in to their help monks of 
other orders; yet so great was the scarcity, that often five or six 
parishes had to be put under the care of one priest. In some 
places the work went on smoothly enough, little difficulty was 
found in bringing back the people to the Catholic Church. A 
Lutheran minister of Friedland, named Giinther, confesses that, 
after the coming of the Jesuits, the people had so readily em- 
braced the Catholic faith, that he durst not preach any longer 
against it. Within a year he was obliged to sem the country, 
from the fact that his flock had deserted him. 

In the absence of missionary priests, the soldiers quartered over 
the country took the matter of confession into their own hands; 
and, as may be supposed, carried it out in a somewhat rough- 
and-ready way. At Breslau, the soldiers were let into the town 
secretly by night ; in the morning they were billeted on the Pro- 
testant inhabitants, and, doubtless, practised on them some extor- 
tions. On complaint, they told them that they must either go to 
confession, or,asthere were few priests to hear theirconfession, they 
must obtain a certificate of having confessed, and received absolu- 
tion. ‘The officer in command was supplied with an abundance of 
certificates ready signed, which he supplied at once to all who 
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asked for one: on showing this to the soldiers billeted on them, 
the latter immediately evacuated the house, and quartered them- 
selves on some other family that had not received a certificate. 
So eagerly were those certificates asked for, that Dohna, the 
officer in command, could not sign them quickly enough. Those 
soldiers named themselves ‘soul saviours.’ Only a small part of 
the inhabitants remained stedfast to the Protestant faith, and 
that, as we may well imagine, fared ill. From the smallness of 
their numbers, they had to bear the disproportionate burden of 
supplying the wants of the soldiers ; all as might be expected, 
were not seldom treated by the latter with great harshness. In 
some places the Lutheran congregations were surrounded by the 
soldiers and compelled to recant, there and then. This does not 
seem to have been generally a difficult matter; for, in spite of 
the earnest preaching of the Protestant ministers, neither 
Lutheranism nor Calvinism seems to have taken very deep hold 


_in the hearts of the people. The intrcduction of Lutheranism, 


or rather the Lutheranising of the national Church, seems to 
have considerably weakened their faith. We do not meet with 
anything like the same amount of stedfastness that the old 
Utraquists showed in the fifteenth century. Rippe, a Pro- 
testant himself, exclaims, ‘Great apostasy ensued, many were 
‘ one day Protestant, the next Popish. On one day they attended 
‘ the Evangelical doctrine with tears, on the next day they went 
‘in crowds, and procured the confessional shrifts, upon which 
‘ was written, fecit professionem Fidei, N. N’ 

‘Lhe reception of the sacraments in both kinds had been the 
one distinguishing mark of the Bohemian Church; sub und or 
sub utraque had become a national and political, as well as a 
religious question: to induce a Bohemian to communicate sub 
und was looked upon as a renunciation of his former heresy, and 
a return to the Catholic Church. The leaders of the counter- 
reformation, especially the Jesuits, were unceasing in their efforts 
to compel the unfortunate Bohemians to make this renunciation ; 
and, if we may believe Protestant writers, the means they took 
to effect this were not only profane, but even blasphemous. 
Salig, in his ‘ History of the Augsburg Confession,’ gives us the 
following description of the ceremony prescribed for this renun- 
ciation :—-‘ The apostate is led from the place of confinement to 
‘the appointed church, as a sinner of the greatest turpitude, with 
‘a black-coloured candle in his hand, and in the presence of many 
‘hundreds of spectators previously made acquainted with the 
‘circumstance. He is then placed before the great altar, and 
‘then upon his knees made to abjure the heresy he had embraced 
‘by many very severe expressions and invectives, which are 
‘read to him by the priest. He is also required to kick away 
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‘ with his foot a wooden chalice prepared for the purpose, and pro- 
‘ mise fidelity to the so-called true Roman Catholic religion. .. . 
‘ Finally, he is to go to confession without delay, and take the 
* communion sub und, as a pledge that he will in future be careful 
‘ not to fall again into the heinous sin of apostasy.’ The form 
of renunciation is also given:—‘I, a poor miserable sinner, 
‘ acknowledge and confess to you, my reverend confessor, in the 
‘ place of God and the Blessed Virgin Mary and all saints, that 
‘I have for a long time adhered to the heretical doctrine, and 
‘have lived in great error, and gone likewise to the heretical 
‘sacrament, have eaten bad bread and drank bad wine. But 
‘now, &c. This trampling on the chalice was, if we may 
believe the same authorities, generally practised by the soldiers, 
and even by ecclesiastics, when they took possession of the 
Bohemian churches, using, at the same time, profane and blas- 
phemous expressions. 

Protestantism was, however, kept alive secretly in many 
families, and even in whole districts ; the principal instrument 
of this was the hymnal in the vernacular ; when the books were 
destroyed, the hymns were committed to memory, and taught 
secretly by parents to their children. We all know how Me- 
thodism was propagated, and how it now lives chiefly by means 
of Wesley’s hymns, in our own country: even more was this 
the case in Bohemia, for, on the re-establishment of the Church, 
the public offices, including the hymns, were in Latin—neither 
understood, nor joined in by the people. Very naturally, they 
would cherish those in their mother tongue, and solace their 
religious yearnings by singing, or even by simply reciting them. 
Particular attention was consequently given by the Jesuits for 
destroying these and all Protestant books. To the soldiers 
chiefly was committed this charge, and, as might be expected, 
they carried out their orders in a very wholesale and indiscrimi- 
nate manner. Too ignorant to distinguish between orthodox 
and heretical, between religious and secular works, they only 
inquired if they were written in Bohemian. As soon as they saw 
the type, they consigned the book to the flames; and so effec- 
tually did they accomplish their work, that very few books 
printed in Saheim before 1695 are in existence now. The 
love of hymnody could not be extinguished; in spite of all 
efforts it still flourished. The hymns of the Bohemian Brother- 
hood are said to exceed five thousand; and in 1737 was pub- 
lished a hymn-book containing eighteen hundred hymns. 

So well known was this fact, that the Catholic priests found 
it necessary to pay the greatest attention to the musical parts of 
the service. Foreign singers and instrumental music were in- 
troduced; and the whole made as attractive as possible to gain 
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the affections of those who had been converted by other means 
than conviction. The English Church is somewhat slowly 
arriving at the like conclusion, that if she is to gain back again 
her lost dissenting children, it will be by making the Church 
Service more attractive than that of the conventicle. 

In reading the account of the doings of the soldiers toward 
the conversion of the Bohemians, we must bear in mind that 
the act of quartering soldiers on the country was for a political 
purpose more than for a religious one. Bohemia had been in 
rebellion, and rebellion was to be put down. In the eye of the 
Government, every Protestant was a rebel, because it was 
to make Protestantism the state religion that the Count 
Palatine was called to be King of Bohemia, and his supporters 
were, to a man, Protestants. Going to confession, and attending 
mass, were not only religious acts, but political; just as up to 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts in our own country, 
the receiving of the Eucharist was a qualification for the magis- 
tracy, or for a seat in Parliament. It is true that all Protestant 
writers describe the violences committed by Lichtenstein’s 
dragoons as so much religious persecution; but the Emperor 
intended it as the way to bring the people back to obedi- 
ence to the Government; only, instead of administering an 
oath of allegiance, they required recantation of heresy. 

We must not suppose that the Counter-Reformation in Bohemia 
was effected by Lichtenstein’s dragoons alone, or that the Catholic 
authorities were contented with a mere outward conformity. 
The Jesuit missionaries laboured day and night to complete the 
religious work of bringing over the nation to the Catholic 
Church. They taught the youth of the higher ranks in the 
universities, and the lower in the parish schools: they carefully 
trained all talented boys of every class for the priesthood ; they 
relieved those who suffered in ilmess or frum accident ; the hos- 
pitals were under their care. One of the moat eminent among 
these was Father Adam Krawarsky. The testimony of him is, 
that he laboured with more success than any other in ‘ restoring 
the Bohemian heretics to the Church.’ He was born in Silesia, 
in the year 1585; he was educated at the Jesuit school at 
Olmiitz. He then studied at Kommotau, and was admitted to 
holy orders in 1607. Of him we read :—‘ He subsequently 
‘devoted himself entirely to the business of gaining souls. 
‘ After the heretics had been subdued in the great battle on the 
‘ White Hill, and were driven out of the kingdom, the superiors 
‘immediately sent over Father Adam to Prachatitz, Wodnian, 
‘and Pisek, all heretical towns. . . Father Adam’s first work 
‘in Bohemia, as well as his first harvest, was at Kossumberg, 
‘belonging to the family of Slawata. In a few months five 
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‘hundred persons abjured the heresy. He then took under his 
‘instruction the district of Rakonitz, which was much more 
‘ fully infected with heresy than any other place. The Emperor, 
‘the Archbishop, and the States, gave him written commissions, 
‘and he immediately proceeded to the district. But, because 
‘the country people had taken up arms, he generally kept him- 
‘self in secure places, chiefly in the castle of Biirglitz, famous 
‘in the history of the kingdom; and though armed men often 
‘came near him, yet the grace of God so directed it, and his 
‘ affability in conversation so gained upon them, that they be- 
‘came willing to be instructed by him in the true faith, and 
‘could be set up as examples to others. When once the great 
‘ made a beginning, then everything else went on well. After 
‘having laboured one year, 10,000 Bohemians were gained to 
‘Rome in that district alone.’ In other places he met with 
success; in more than one he had to face the danger of death. 
At Karlstein, ‘they came to his preaching with muskets; if he 
‘ spoke with zeal and keenness, the women quitted the church, 
‘and returned home ; the men threatened the father severely, 
‘ and left him standing alone. On one occasion, while explaining 
‘the catechism to some ignorant people at Tetin, two men, 
‘armed with axes, made their way to the church. They im- 
‘ mediately began making a noise, asking what he wetel, and 
‘ what new doctrine he taught? The hearers left the place, but 
‘the father contented himself, at first, by answering them with 
‘ mild words, and in thus allaying their fury; so that these un- 
‘ godly men themselves, wondering at their own calmness, went 
‘away without injuring him.’ Several stories of a like nature 
are told of this priest, and of the great love and respect in which 
he was held. hen other members of his order travelled in 
the like mission, the people everywhere asked them after Father 
Adam. He received the name of the Bohemian apostle. 

His manner of proceeding was this:—‘ He always carried 
‘with him the imperial orders, and letters from the archbishop 
‘and other great men. These he laid first of all before the 
‘authorities for confirmation. This being done, he made the 
‘senate of the town accompany him to the churches, where the 
‘people were already assembled. He then opened his papers, 
‘and read them aloud with some comments. In these the arch- 
‘bishop generally enjoined the curate to assist him. His a 
‘pearance made so much impression on the people, that & 
‘seemed not only to speak, but even to command. When 
‘mounted on an elevated place, he swore first on his knees, 
‘ before God and all the saints, that he would only speak that 
‘which was essential to the salvation of his hearers; that he 
‘would take upon himself the blood of their souls, and hold 
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‘himself responsible, if he was knowingly wrong, and that he 
‘was ready to answer for all before the divine judgment, and 
‘to be condemned to hell: adding many other striking and im- 
‘ pressive sentences. Then followed an ardent speech. When 
‘there was anything to be proved, he had a Bible open before 
‘him, and he read the passages aloud. If there was any Greek or 
‘Latin to be translated from the Bible, he did it with great 
‘readiness. On this account he was called the Biblical Doctor. 
‘ Almost by preaching alone he gained the hearts of the people, 
‘and thus led them back to the obedience to the Church.’ Thus, 
if he came to any place where there was no priest, he sought 
out first all the sick, whom he visited, and consoled. When at 
home, he sat, at all seasons of the year, in his ‘ confession- 
chamber,’ where the people flocked to him to make their con- 
fessions. In this manner it is said of him that he converted far 
more by the power of his preaching, than Lichtenstein’s dragoons 
had done with the terror of the sword. When, in 1631, Prague 
was taken by the Saxon troops, Father Adam suffered severely, 
he was beaten and maltreated: this, however, did not deter him 
from his work, for as soon as he could, he, with another father, 
disguised themselves as drivers of coal-waggons, their faces and 
hands blackened; on pretence of supplying coal, they entered 
into the houses of their flock, washed their hands and faces, and 
read mass to those present: then blacking their faces, they went 
on with their waggons. In 1648, the Swedes took the Kleinseite, 
and with it Father Adam: by them he was again beaten and 
shamefully treated. He was very nearly taken by them to 
Sweden. He died in the seventy-fifth year of his age, in peace : 
his funeral was followed by thousands. 

We must not suppose, however, that things everywhere went 
on so smoothly, or that the Jesuit missionaries always met with 
success: on the contrary, where Protestant feeling was strong, 
and soldiers absent, the fathers met with great opposition, and 
even were in danger of their lives. Father Matthias Burnatius 
was murdered at Rowenska, even though protected by soldiers. 
The members of the college in Kuttenberg had to flee on 
account of the hostility of the country people: on their way, the 
peasantry fell upon them, and shot three of their number, 
among whom was an Irishman, named Meagher. A Dominican, 
named Landherr, was sent to Joachimsthal; by order of the 
Government the church was put at his disposal. In it he 
waited two hours, but no one came to hear him, except some 
boys, who amused themselves with pelting him with stones from 
the galleries. The father, in great indignation, writes to 
request that he might have help in his missionary work: ‘ The 
‘ best means,’ he says, ‘ would be to send thither a few hundred 
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‘ soldiers, who know very well how to tame such rebels.’ The 
father had nothing of the spirit of a martyr about him, for he 
concludes his letter with—* Would that my commission were at 
‘an end insuch dangerous places, and among such wicked 
‘heretics!’ This, perhaps, accounts for his ill success. 

In some places armed insurrections took place, castles were 
stormed, monasteries destroyed, and priests murdered. ‘These 
movements were generally headed and conducted by Protestant 
ministers. They were, however, subdued by the troops before 
they had acquired either consistency or strength. All that sucl 
insurrections produced was a fresh quartering of the soldiers in 
the disaffected district, and increased severity: some of the 
rebels were hanged, others broken on the wheel, others deprived 
of their noses and ears, and branded on the forehead. ‘ ‘Thus,’ 
says a contemporary writer, ‘the people lost all desire for 
‘ further insurrection.’ 

In spite of all the watchfulness of Jesuits and soldiers, the 
people still met for preaching and sacraments, like their co- 
religionists in Scotland, in the depth of the forest, or on the 
wild mountain. ‘ About six years ago,’ says the writer Holyk, ‘I 
‘ entered a village near Michowitz, where [ was acquainted with 
‘some good and pious men whom in my childhood I had seen in the 
‘assemblies in the forests—I was now about to visit them, but 
‘ on entering several dwellings, I found none but children. In 
‘some houses I met with older boys and girls, and when I asked 
‘them where their parents were, they replied, “in the field,” 
‘“at the plough,” some said, “in the forest.” Among others 
‘ was a little girl of about nine years old, who, on being closely 
‘ asked about her parents, said, also, that they were in the forest. 
* But on my expressing my surprise at their both being there, 
‘ she replied in her simplicity: ‘ They receive there the White 
‘ God.” I asked her thenif she had ever been present on such 
‘ an occasion, she said, “ Yes, twice,” and told me how beauti- 
‘fully they sung, and how an old father taught them to 
‘ continue with the true God.’ 

In 1631, a gleam of hope shone out on the Protestants, both 
those who had emigrated, and those who had remained. Tilly 
was defeated by the Saxons at Leipsic, and Bohemia became 
for a time lost to the Emperor; the Saxons were but the 
advanced guard of the Swedes: when the latter came, they at 
once proclaimed liberty to the Protestants. Numbers of exiles 
immediately returned, expelled ministers came back to their 
old churches. Now it was their turn; as the Jesuits had done 
to them, so they now in their day of power did to the Jesuits ; 
these had to give up everything to their enemies, and to fly the 
country. Seventy ministers went in procession to the Tien 
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Church at Prague to return thanks for the restoration of their 
worship. Their triumph, however, did not last long; soon 
Wallenstein, the Imperial general, recovered Bohemia from the 
Swedes ; and once more the Protestant ministers had to fly. 

There is little more that need be told. Persecution ceased 
in the eighteenth century; in 1773, Pope Clement dissolved 
the order of Jesuits, and they departed from Bohemia. In 1781 
the Emperor Joseph published his Edict of Toleration, and 
from that time the Protestants have enjoyed peace. This peace 
was only broken by the quarrels between Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists ; he former hated the latter nearly as much as they hated 
the Romanists ; and, as they were the strongest party at that 
time, they succeeded in expelling the latter from some of their 
towns and villages. In 1843, the whole population was a little 
over 4,000,000, of which 27,000 were Lutherans, and 52,000 
Calvinists; the latter chiefly German immigrants—excluding 
Jews and others, the proportion of Protestants to Catholics is 
one in fifty. In 1620, the proportion was three Protestants, 
to one Catholic. 


While we are writing we have accounts of the re-introduction 
of the Jesuits, and the great hatred manifested, not only by 
Protestants, but by the parish priests among the Catholics. A 
Protestant pastor thus writes :—‘ The whole Bohemian popula- 
‘tion is in a ferment of dislike and hatred against this accursed 
‘ Society, and the principal point in the matter is this, that a 
‘large part of the inferior Romish clergy is beginning to agitate 
‘against them. ‘The Bohemian journal Narodni Listy (National 
‘ Letters) swarms with public declarations against the Jesuits 
‘on the part of both laymen and priests. Amongst others, many 
‘citizens of, and respectable landowners in and near, Jung- 
‘bunzlau (three German miles from Lys), declared that they 
‘would return in a body to the old creed of the Bohemian 
‘ Brethren, if the Jesuits were not expelled from Prague and 
‘ Bohemia.’ 
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THE recent publication in Germany of an elaborate work on 
Pelagianism naturally suggests a notice of this important subject 
in a theological Review. We do not, however, propose in the 
“wea article to enter into the controversial part of the question, 

ut rather to treat the origin of Pelagianism historically, and to 
endeavour to bring out the personal characteristics of the first 
actors in these polemical contentions. We do this the rather 
that most writers of Church history ignore this part of their 
subject, and tell us of opinions and councils without seeking to 

resent to our cognition the individual actors in these scenes. 
The omissions of the general historian have indeed been 
abundantly supplied, in the case of the Pelagian controversy, by 
numerous writers of monographs, and the patient and exhaustive 
theologians of Germany have reproduced in modern times, with 
still greater minuteness and care, the painful labours of Jansenius, 
Usher, Vossius, Cardinal Noris, and Father Garner. As regards 
the historical part, nothing can be added to the treatment of 
Professor Wiggers, while the learned essay of Dr. Wérter sup- 
plies the most recent theological and metaphysical treatment of 
the subject. 

As the earliest British theologian, Pelagius may be supposed 
to have especial claims on our attention, nor need the stigma of 
heresy with which his name is justly branded, hinder us from 
perceiving that he in some points may even deserve our com- 
mendation. We may, we think, fairly ask for our readers’ atten- 
tion while we endeavour to portray this ancient Briton as we find 
him sketched in contemporary writings. With Pelagius we shall 
join his friend and constant companion Celestius. We have good 
reason for supposing them to have been near neighbours in their 
origin, and, though differing considerably in character, they were 
firmly united in friendship, and up to the time when Pelagius 
disappears from ecclesiastical history their fortunes remained 
linked together. 

We begin by claiming, on what we think very sufficient 
evidence, Pelagius as a native of Britain. Augustine, Jerome, 
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Prosper, Orosius, all distinctly state this.' As to the particular 
part of Britain in which he was born more doubt prevails. The 
medizeval chroniclers assert that it was in Britannia Citerior, and 
in that part of it which is called Cambria, that he first saw the 
light.? It is asserted by Dempster on the faith of a ‘ very ancient 
ecclesiastical writer’ that he was born on the same day as the 
great Augustine (a.D. 351). At any rate his birth must certainly 
be placed about the middle of the fourth century, for when the 
controversy caused by his opinions first began to make a noise in 
the world, (between 410 and 420) he is described a: grey-haired 
and old.* ‘The condition of Pelagius is as clearly ascertained as 
his native country. Augustine, the Fathers of the Synod 
of Diospolis, Chrysostom, Orosius, all describe him as a monk. 
To this the chroniclers aforesaid have added that he was a 
monk of the (afterwards) famous monastery of Bangor, that 
he was not only monk but also abbot there, and that he ruled 
over 2,000 monks, divided into three bands. Here Bede’s 
description of the monastery of Bangor has evidently been 
made .to do service for the times of Pelagius. But if the 
coenobitic life was to be found in Britain at this early period, 
(which Stillingfleet denies)* it is scarcely credible that it could 
have been found in this full-grown development. At any rate, 
however, Pelagius was a monachus, that is, a professor of that 
peculiar form of religious life which a hundred years before his 
day had been begun by Pachomius in the East. Inasmuch as 
this was constantly thrown in his teeth by his adversaries, and 
never denied by himself, it is about as certain as any fact 
connected with him. From his condition we pass to his name. 
It is pretty clear that both Pelagius and Celestius were adapted 
names. By this we mean examples of that sort of practice, 
which was afterwards in the middle ages so much favoured, of 
translating names into the learned languages. We gather this 
from a passage in Julian of Eclana: ‘ Ye raise an empty clamour 
‘out of the names of orthodox men who labour for the faith 
‘which we defend; ye try to bring it about that, from fear of 
‘being called Celestians, men may lose the dignity of heavenly 
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‘faith, and through shrinking with dread from being spoken of 
‘as Pelagians, be precipitated into the sea of Manicheeism.’ 
From the fact that Pelagius appears to be a translation of a 
word that means ‘sea,’ coupled with the fact that he was also a 
Welshman, Archbishop Usher, grounding himself upon Camden,!' 
argues that his patronymic was Morgan (quasi Mari-gena). We 
leave this to those learned in the Welsh tongue. We are satisfied 
to ascertain Pelagius to be a Welsh-born monk. 

But what of his friend Celestius? The whole question of his 
nationality turns upon the interpretation of a passage in Jerome. 
Space will not allow us to give the conflicting views ; we will 
only say that after a careful examination of them, we hold, with 
Baronius, Usher, Jansenius, and Noris, that, when in the preface 
to the third book of the Commentary on Jeremiah, the recluse of 
Bethlehem describes Pelagius as using as his mouth-piece ‘a dog 
‘of Albion, a big and corpulent fellow, who seems more likely to 
‘be dangerous with his heels than his teeth; one bred from the 
‘Scotch race, the near neighbour to the British,’ he cannot 
possibly be speaking of any one but Celestius. If this be so, 
Celestius belonged to that race which gave so many early 
examples of learning and acuteness, the race of Erigena and 
Duns,—the ancient Irish. And he too was in all probability a 
monk, Gennadius, a writer of the fifth century, says that he 
wrote some treatises de monasterio. But, says Father Garner, 
this does not mean that he wrote them ‘/rom a monastery,’ but 
‘concerning the monastic life.’ Granted ; but who but a monk 
ever wrote treatises concerning monachism? But Marius 
Mercator declares that Celestius was an advocate, and pleaded in 
the courts. Granted also; but a monk may very well have 
done this, inasmuch, as yet, there was no rule of monachism, 
and monks were travelling about mixed up in all the affairs of 
life. Some of them were even married and living in the bosom 
of their families.2 Ina well-known passage Augustine, con- 
demning Pelagianism, says: ‘This heresy sprang not from 
‘ bishops, nor presbyters, nor from any ecclesiastics, but from a sort 
‘of monks’ (quibusdam veluti monachis). The plural sugyests 
both Pelagius and Celestius, and the contemptuous indefiniteness 
of the expression evidently points at their lay character. We 
know on the clearest evidence that Pelagius and Celestius were 
both laymen when their opinions began to be talked of, though 
the latter afterwards obtained orders. Dr. Worter in his elaborate 
work devotes a chapter to the consideration whether Pelagianism 





1 Britannia, p. 494. 

* Gennadius, De Viris Illustribus, p. 16; Garnerii, Marius Mercator, p. 140; 
Vide Bingham’s Antiquities, B. vii. c. 2, 3. 

3 Augustin, de Gestis Palest, 
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was a natural development from monkery, and, as might be 
expected from a writer of highly orthodox views, decides in the 
negative.! But though the monks may not have been of neces- 
sity Pelagian, it is clear that the founders of Pelagianism were 
monks. It did not, however, follow from this that their assump- 
tion of the office of teacher would be calmly tolerated by the 
ecclesiastics. ‘The office of a monk,’ says Jerome, ‘is not to 
teach but to mourn.’ For laymen to presume to enter into 
ecclesiastical controversies was highly offensive to priests and 
bishops. ‘This is a heresy preached by a layman,’ writes 
Orssius with bitter contempt. ‘'To think of asking Pelagius, a 
layman, to sit down in an assembly of presbyters !’ exclaims the 
same writer.” 

But what brought these two monks of barbarous race to quit 
their western solitudes and to emerge into the light of the bright 
atmosphere of imperial Rome? What led them thus to cross the 
stream of history, to draw upon themselves the attentive gaze of 
the whole Christian world, and to become a mark for the keenest 
weapons directed by the most skilful hands? They were men 
in whose bosom the love of knowledge was strong and vehement. 
They were inquirers and seekers, and they approached the foun- 
tain head for information. They were conscious of powers which 
they wished to display before those able to appreciate them. 
They longed to encounter and test the strength of those great 
doctors of the faith, of whom they had heard much in the distant 
West. In the dearth of books learning was rigidly localized, 
and there was no resource for those who desired to gain access to 
the great minds of the world, but to travel. At what time 
Pelagius and Celestius quitted their western homes for this 
purpose cannot be ascertained, though it can pretty nearly be 
determined at what period they reached Rome. But, between 
leaving Britain and arriving at Rome, much may have intervened. 
It is probably to this period that the letter of Isidore of Pelusium 
alludes, when he describes Pelagius as going from one monastery 
to another, to taste the good cheer of the monks.* ‘This last cut 
we may put down to controversial bitterness, but we may take 
the journeying about as a fact. In Egypt the two western 
monks saw a whole population monachised, and did not fail to 
learn a lesson as to the degradation of human nature from some 
of the wild asceticism practised there. Irom thence probably 


’ He also gives a chapter to the connexion of Pelagianismus with Druidismus, 
at the end of which he comes to the common-sense conclusion that we know too 
little about it to say much. 

2 P. Orosii, Apologet. pp. 622, 623. 

ml Isidorus Pelusiota, lib. i. p. 314, and Baron. Ann. v. 305; Jansen. de Her. 
el. i. 3. 
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they went to Constantinople, where they came to know and be 
esteemed by one whose friendship was indeed an honour. In 
the year 405 the great Chrysostom wrote to Olympias, ‘Con- 
‘cerning Pelagius the monk I greatly grieve. Consider what 
‘crowns they deserve who bravely stand upright, when men who 
‘live in such mortification and self-denial are seen to be thus 
drawn away.’ He had learned to know and esteem the man, 
though he lamented his erroneous opinions. But all things 
gravitated towards Rome, and thither the two western monks 
soon found their way. 

The imperial city had lost none of her attractions since she 
ceased to be the political capital of the West. The Emperor 
might live at Milan or Ravenna, or in Gaul or Britain, Rome 
was still the true head of the Western Empire. A mighty 
prestige belonged to that see, which had been founded while yet 
the city was the real mistress of the world, and deferential 
custom had accorded to its bishop a leading part, and an in- 
fluential voice in all the manifold and ceaseless disputes of early 
Christianity. The faith now embraced on all sides as true, but 
not yet systematized, nor clothed with a recognised theology, 
drawing into its comprehensive grasp the varied speculations of 
numerous philosophies, was fruitful im questions of dispute and 
contention. In theological arguments victory is never yielded ; 
it became necessary, therefore, to pass from the war of words to 
the more simple and definite settlement furnished by the dictum 
of an arbitrator. Who so fit to arbitrate in difficult questions 
of religious strife as the prelate who occupied the most illustrious 
see in Christendom, who presided in the city which witnessed 
the martyrdom of the greatest of the Apostles, and who was 
surrounded by the most glorious reminiscences of the mighty 
Christian struggle ? 

Rome had long been the head-quarters of literature, of law, 
and of art; it naturally became the head-quarters of religion, 
and gave edicts to the Christian world. This system was already 
growing in the fourth century. Enough of prestige surrounded 
the Bishop of Rome to make his brother bishops look deferen- 
tially to his opinion, while the attractions of the city were 





1 The fourth letter to Olympias, written when Chrysostom was in exile at 
Arabissa. This letter being a high testimony to Pelagius, and contradicting the 
slanders of Isidore and Orosius, Father Garner and Cardinal Noris have the sin- 
gular dishonesty to assert that it was addressed by Chrysostom to another Pela- 
gius, not to the British monk. Of this they have not the shadow of a proof but 
their own assertion. G. F. Wiggers has a theory of his own about the matter. 
‘Chrysostom,’ he says, ‘in this letter does not allude to the heresy of Pelagius, 
but to the fact of Pelagius having left the party of those who defended the inno- 
or of Chrysostom.’ This is ingenious, but scarcely satisfactory. (Wiggers, 
. 35.) 
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sufficiently strong to draw all the great thinkers and inquirers 
to it as to a common centre. Here Jerome and Augustine 
had lately exhibited their vast acquirements and burning 
eloquence. Here Ruffinus was living, the fame of whose learning 
had spread throughout Christendom. What wonder then if 
Pelagius and Celestius, men eagerly set on theological specula- 
tions, quickly found their way to Rome. They arrived there in 
the pontificate either of Siricius or Anastasius, in the last decade 
of the fourth century. At that period, the absorbing business, 
the great topic of interest at Rome was religion and the ques- 
tions connected with it. The sojourn of Jerome in the Eternal 
City, and the eager zeal with which he had combated for the 
ascetic and monastic life against the secular clergy, had stirred 
society to its depths. The admiration of, and devotion to this 
life had become the passion of the place. The writings of 
Augustine and Jerome had produced an enthusiasm which 
was charged with deadly hostility to everything pleasing to 
the senses, or favourable to comfort and repose. Side by side 
with this there raged an extreme licentiousness, and heathenism 
in its spirit, though not in its outward rites, was still 
rampant. Into this Babel of opinions came the two western 
monks. They came like two of the ancient philosophers, 
to make a sedate examination of these matters which were 
being discussed with such fiery zeal and furious recrimina- 
tions. They came to apply the subjective teaching of the 
Greek theology, which had never been carried out by its 
authors to its logical issues, to a practical consideration of human 
nature. They sought to discover how the great truth of the 
freedom of the will, and the manifest power which men have of 
choosing between two alternatives, could be reconciled with the 
extreme opinions which prevailed on the misery and helplessness 
of human nature, and the need of frightful austerities to mortify 
the flesh. We may, perhaps, assume that neither of them was 
= unskilled in theological writing. The treatise ascribed to 

elestius has been already mentioned. Pelagius also is placed 
by Gennadius in his list of writers. ‘ Pelagius, the heresiarch, 
‘ before he was known as a heretic, wrote three books on the 
‘Faith in the Trinity, most useful for the studious, and with a 
‘ view to practical life, he compiled a book of striking passages 
‘out of the divine Scriptures, with the chapters distinguished 
‘ by headings, as had been done before by 8S. Cyprian.”? 

Of the personal peculiarities of these two pilgrims from the 
West, several details have been preserved, but these must be 
taken with caution, as coming from bitter enemies. Pelagius is 





? Gennadixs, Catal. Vir. lust. p. 16. 
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described as bald, lame, and one-eyed; he is said to have been 
tall and stout, showing in his person no signs of mortification of 
the flesh, but one who allowed himeelf the luxuries of baths and 
banquets, and other such anti-ascetic monstrosities.’ Dr. Wiggers, 
however, is not to be discouraged by this disparaging view of the 
personnel of his hero. In spite of Orosius, who may well be 
thought to have spoken in .malice, he will have it that ‘ the 
‘exterior of Pelagius cannot have been to his disadvantage. 
‘ One can see this even from the unfavourable description of his 
* adversary Orosius. He was of imposing stature, carried him- 
‘self erect, and was not negligent in his apparel.’? If we 
take the passage of Jerome, before referred to, as applying 
to Celestius, he too may be set down as a ‘stout fellow, well 
nourished with Scotch porridge, and looking like one whose 
kick would be dangerous.’ Probably, indeed, a very moderate 
amount of rotundity and comeliness would be sufficient to draw 
out the gall from the pen of the hermit of Bethlehem. 

But, whatever were the personal peculiarities of the pair of 
friends, though their race was strange, their manners uncouth, none 
of this prevented them from rapidly rising into distinction and 
popularity at Rome. Neither did they fail quickly to obtain the 
cordial friendship of the good and the learned. Before the year 
399, when Ruffinus left Rome for Aquileia, they had become 
intimately acquainted with him, and had learned from him those 
views adapted from the speculations of Origen, which were the 
foundation of all their theological system. Ruffinus lived in 
the house of Pammachius, who had been converted to Chris- 
tianity from heathenism. This eminent man was of the senatorial 
rank, and was married to Paulina, the daughter of Paula, the 
friend of Jerome. Upon her death he went into religious retire- 
ment, and devoted all his wealth to charitable purposes. At 
the house of Pammachius the western monks must have met all 
that was foremost in the religious and learned world of Rome, 
and they themselves soon became important parts in the 
society of the great city. ‘The reputation acquired by Pelagius 
at Rome reached Augustine in Africa. He had ‘long been 
known to him, and he had heard the highest praises of him.’ 
He is in his estimation ‘a holy man, and very advanced Christian.’ 
He is his ‘ beloved and much desired brother,’ of whose safety he 
is delighted to hear, and whom he thanks most tenderly for his 
‘ good feeling towards his littleness.’* And there were other distin- 
guished men whose friendship for Pelagius, at this period, testifies 








 Orosius, Apologet. pp. 639, 666. ® Wiggers, Pelagianismus i. 34. 
% Augustinus de Gestis Palast. Opera vii. 516 (Ed. 1616) ; De Peccatorum mer. 
et rem. Opera vii. 273. 
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strongly in his favour. The name of Pontius Neropius Paulinus 
is familiar not only to the readers of church history, but also to 
the student of Gibbon. The career of this eminent man gave 
the infidel historian a good topic for one of his choice epigram- 
matic hits. ‘He was successively consul, monk, and bishop, 
* and dedicated the remains of his fortune and understanding to 
‘the service of the glorious martyr 8. Felix.’' The letters 
and poems of Paulinus which remain, testify to his genius and 
taste, and it isa proof of the existence of kindred feelings in 
Pelagius that he was admitted to his friendship. ‘ We know,’ 
writes Augustine to Paulinus, ‘how you loved the Briton 
‘ Pelagius as the servant of God. We know not, indeed, 
‘whether your love to him still continues. We too not only 
‘joved him, but also love him still, though the nature of our 
‘ love towards him is changed. For then, indeed, we loved him 
* because he seemed to us of right faith, but now we desire 
‘by God’s mercy he may be delivered from those opinions 
‘inimical to the grace of God, which he is said to hold. * 
There is reason, indeed, to suppose that Paulinus was a very in- 
timate friend of Pelagius. It was to Paulinus that he addressed 
his letter on the subject of grace, when already murmurs and 
complaints were heard at Rome on the untheological language 
used by him. ‘Let them read that Epistle,’ he writes to Pope 
Innocent, in 417, ‘ which twelve years ago I wrote to that eo 
‘man Paulinus, the bishop, which for three hundred lines treats 
‘of nothing else but the grace and the help of God, and that 
‘we can do no good thing without God.’ It is well to note in 
passing that Augustine himself took a very different view of 
this letter. ‘I have read through that letter, he writes, ‘and 
‘ have found it almost all taken up with the power and capacity of 
‘nature, and making the grace of Christ consist in this. But 
‘ Christian grace is touched upon with such brevity, just men- 
‘tioning it by name, that it suggests the idea that it is merely 
‘mentioned out of fear of the charge of having been entirely 
‘silent upon it.’* The letter itself is lost. We are, however, 
here only concerned with the estimation which Pelagius had 
won, not with his theological obliquities; and in addition to the 
esteem of Chrysostom, Augustine, and Paulinus, we are told 
that he was able to produce testimonials from numerous bishops, 
speaking in the highest terms of his character.‘ § Intellectually 
the two monks stood as high as morally. Augustine writes— 
‘Their abilities were great and acute.’ Again he calls them 





1 Decline and Fall, chap. xxxi. 

2 Augustinus Ep. ad Paulinum Nolanum. 

3 Augustinus de Gratid Christi, Opera vii. 296. 
* Augustinus de Gestis Palwst. Opera vii. 517. 
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‘most powerful and most renowned.’ Pelagius is ‘in the 
highest degree acute,’ Celestius ‘a man of most vigorous judg- 
ment.’ The addresses and harangues of Pelagius are described 
as ‘vehement and burning,’ and his books as ‘made popular 
by their bitter and eloquent style.’! It is true that Jerome 
affects to despise, ridicule and scoff at both Pelagius, and Celestius, 
declaiming against them as ignorant and incapable, as well as 
heretical. This, however, is only according to the ordinary 
method of this fierce polemic, who was never able to see the 
smallest merit in an adversary. The learned Bishop Jansen has 
well remarked :—‘ With all due deference to 8. Jerome, I prefer 
‘ to give them credit for genius and literary ability, not only on the 
‘ authority of S. Augustine, but also from the plain facts of the 
‘case. For besides that their arguments gave no small amount 
‘ of trouble to the most brilliant genius which the Church has 
‘ ever possessed, even that one little treatise, against which the 
‘ Book of Perfection is composed, is so full of vigorous and 
‘ powerful arguments, that any man of sense can see that its 
‘ authors are men of great subtilty, and well practised in philo- 
‘sophy.’? The letter to Demetrias, from which we give some ex- 
tracts below, is admitted by all to be a remarkable composition. 
And the intimacy which Pelagius gained with the family of this 
lady, is a very strong proof of the high estimation in which he was 
held at Rome. The Anician family, to which she belonged, was 
the most noble and wealthy in the city, at the very head of the 
proud aristocracy of Rome. It was no slight thing for a monk 
of foreign race to have gained admittance to such a family in 
the capacity of friend and spiritual adviser. 

The sojourn of Pelagius and Celestius at Rome extended 
over fifteen or sixteen years, but it is more difficult to say at 
what precise period they became suspected of false teaching. 
That which immediately moved Pelagius to declare against 
the received subjective teaching of his day, was, as he himself 
tells us, the popularity of the Confessions of S. Augustine. 
That remarkable work set forth, as he thought, in too abject 
language the utter self-abnegation and helplessness of humanity, 
and seemed to reflect upon the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator, by the almost Manichean condemnation of human 
nature. Early in the fifth century the British monk had begun 
by lectures and short writings to testify against these views. 

he letter of Chrysostom which laments his fall, must date in 
405, and his own explanatory letter to Paulinus of Nola must 
be given to the same year. But all are agreed that Pelagius 








1 Augustinus, Epp. ad Paulinum, ad Bonifacium, ad Julianum, De Natura ct 
Gratia, De Gestis Palestinis. ® Jansenius de Heres. Pelag. i. 2. 
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proceeded in his teaching with extreme caution and reserve. ‘I 
‘began to hear from Rome,’ says Augustine, ‘that he was 
‘ disputing against the grace of God, and although I was sorry 
‘ for this, and had it upon the word of trustworthy persons, yet 
‘I had it not from himself, nor was there any book of his by 
‘ which I could prove it.” * 

The first distinct utterance of the views of Pelagius was, 
the short Commentary or Notes on the Epistles of 8. Paul. 
That these were written before his departure from Rome in 
409 or 410, we have the express testimony of Marius Mercator : 
‘Ausus est ante vastationem Rome in Apostolum Paulum 
commentarios condere.’* Yet in these notes no proof of the 
authorship is given, and their method is to question and ob- 
ject rather than to teach. To this, probably, we owe it that 
they have been preserved among the writings of his great 
antagonist S. Jerome, and, like the creed itself of Pelagius, have 
been often attributed to his adversary. They were intended 
more as hints and guides to his scholars and friends than as a 
work of controversy, from which Pelagius carefully shrank ; and 
it was not till the year 412, when Augustine first opened his 
heavy battery upon kis views in the ‘Treatise to Marcellinus,’ 
that they had come into the hands of the great African doctor.’ 
Up to the invasion of Alaric, Pelagius continued to teach and 
lecture at Rome. To this period we must refer those eloquent 
and burning exhortations to holy living of which Augustine 
speaks. At this time he doubtless numbered among his pupils 
the most distinguished and learned of his followers, Julian of 
Eclana. Memor, the father of Julian, was a bishop, and a beloved 
friend of Augustine ; he was also a near connexion of Paulinus 
of Nola. Augustine, corresponding with the father about his 
‘ Treatise on Music,’ mentions the son with the tenderest affection. 
‘I dare not say that I love him more than I do you. But I may 
‘say that I long for him more, because I have more hope of 
‘seeing him. If you would suffer him to take a journey to visit 
‘me, he would be doing what befits him as a young man, for he 
‘can have no great cares to detain him at home, and he will 
‘ bring you to me more expeditiously than you could come your- 
‘self.’ Against the man thus tenderly addressed, Augustine 
afterwards hurled the most bitter and crushing invectives, in the 
heat of the great controversy in which he bore so prominent a 
part. Even at this very time Julian had already, as a pupil of 





' Augustin. de Gestis Palast. Opera vii. 516. 

2 Marii Mere. Comm. cap. iii. ee 

Father Garner supposes that these Expositions were made public in 409, and 
that before that time Celestius had written a book on Original Sin. Marius 
Mercator, p. 7; Noris, Hist. Pelag. p. 22. 
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Pelagius, received the seeds of those errors which afterwards bore 
such vigorous fruit. 

Pelagius and Celestius quitted Rome sometime before the 
final siege and capture of the city by Alaric the Goth in 410. 
Abundant warning of the impending ruin had been given, and 
most of the chief families had left the city before the final cata- 
strophe. Most of them also turned their steps towards Africa, in 
which country so many of the senatorial families possessed _pro- 
perty. This was the case with the great and wealthy family of 

emetrias, whose going to Africa may not improbably have been 
the cause that Pelagius and Celestius directed their course thither 
also. It is most likely that they took Sicily on their way, and, 
by their teaching there, produced those effects which were after- 
wards described in the letter of Hilary to Augustine. Pelagius 
was at this time earnestly desirous to see and discourse with 
Augustine. He went to Hippo, but the great doctor was not 
there, having gone to Carthage in the matter of the Donatist 
controversy. To Carthage Pelagius followed him, and was pre- 
sent at the disputation between the Donatists and the Catholies, 


in which Augustine took so prominent a part. He had several 
interviews with him, but they were short and hurried, so absorbed 
at that moment was Augustine in the Donatist strife. Then 
Pelagius left Africa, and took his way for Palestine, leaving 


Celestius behind him at Carthage. With Jerome, in Palestine, 
he did not long preserve the same friendly relations which he 
had hitherto preserved with Augustine. He began, it may be, 
to teach more freely his heretical opinions, and Jerome was not 
one to brook any opposition. In Palestine he had long reigned 
supreme amidst his band of admiring female devotees. The 
arrival of a popular theological teacher who ventured to take up 
a position independent of him, excited him to vigorous antagonism. 
Meanwhile Celestius, at Carthage, was already engaged in hot 
polemical strife. Professor Wiggers gives us an acute and lucid 
comparison of the characters of Pelagius and Celestius :— 


‘Celestius differed from Pelagius in character as much as he did in age. 
Younger in years, he was far more impulsive in disposition than his 
master, who was already far advanced in life. Pelagius hated controversy, 
avoided bringing forward matters of theory for the mere object of dis- 
puting, and did not desire to claim the authority of a master. Celestius 
contended with zeal for the practical views of Siiceiea, and, in the pure 
interest of truth, was eager that they should be acknowledged by others ; 
and in this he met with much success. Thus Jerome, in his Epistle to 
Ctesiphon, says of him, that, though he was the scholar of Pelagius, he 
was rather the master and the leader of the whole army. Celestius laid 
hoid of the doctrine of Pelagius more on the theoretical than on the prac- 
tical side, on which alone Pelagius would have it regarded ; and he seems 
to have attached more importance to the logical defence of its theoretical 
sorrectness, than to its practical application. Through this difference in 
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the character of the two men, the observation of Augustine upon them, 

‘ which, as far as Pelagius is concerned, was not very unjust, may be better 
understood. “ What difference is there,” said he, “ between Pelagius and 
Celestius, except that the latter was moreaopen, the former more secret ; 
the latter more obstinate, the former more deceitful; or, at least, the latter 
more candid, the former more crafty?” (Aug. de Peccat. Orig. Op. 
vii. 300), 

To this difference of character we may, in all probability, 
attribute the divergence of the paths of Pelagius and Celestius 
after their retreat from Rome. While Pelagius, after a short 
stay in Africa, went to Jerusalem, and still desired to re- 
main in comparative obscurity, Celestius stayed at Carthage, 
at that moment the head-quarters of the religious life of the 
world, and applied for admission into the order of priesthood. 
Apparently he was unconscious that the orthodoxy of his opinions 
would not stand the test of a fair examination. There were, 
however, some at Carthage who thought otherwise. Among 
these was Paulinus the deacon, the friend of S. Augustine, and 
the biographer of 8. Ambrose. The zeal of Paulinus was excited 
by observing the popularity which the tenets of Celestius obtained 
among the noble Romans who were now sojourning in Africa," 
and hearing of his intention of applying for holy orders, he 
publicly denounced him as a heretic, to Aurelius the Bishop 
of Carthage. A synod was summoned, Paulinus handed in 
the libel of accusation, and Celestius skilfully defended him- 
self. From the account of the synod as given in Augustine’s 
‘Treatise on Original Sin,’ we gather that Celestius did not 
directly deny the doctrine of the transmission of sin, but merely 
said that he was doubtful about it, and ‘ ready to agree with any 
man to whom God had given the grace of wisdom.’ He had 
heard doctrine which differed from the usual teaching from those 
who were ordained presbyters of the Catholic Church. Being 

ressed to name those who had thus taught, he mentioned 
Ruffinus. The other points of his examination all had reference 
to this opinion. It was clear that he did not hold the doctrine of 
original sin, although he admitted that baptism was necessary 
for infants. He urged that this was a speculative question, and 
did not touch the fundamentals of the faith. The synod, how- 
ever, took a severer view, and excommunicated him. Orosius, 
the Spanish presbyter who figures prominently in this controversy, 
was at Carthage at the time, and writes in his Apology, with great 
glee : ‘ Celestius would fain reach the honour of the priesthood, 
‘but he was exposed, tried, convicted, and abhorred by the 
‘Church. and driven a fugitive from Africa.’ ® Le went, as 





! Wiggers, Angustinismus und Pelagianismus, i. 39. 


* “ Per ora eorum qui ejus discipuli perebantur degmata ejus fervebant.” Aug. 
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Marius Mercator tells us, to Ephesus, having, however, probably 
taken Sicily on his way. On the other hand, Pope Zosimus 
afterwards wrote of this synod that the bishops there had judged 
nothing clearly in the matter of Celestius.1 §S. Augustine was 
not present at this Synod of Carthage (412), but the accounts of it 
soon reached him. He was still fully occupied in completing the 
overthrow of the Donatists ; but the importance of this new sub- 
ject of controversy at once demanded his attention. Standing like 
a mighty champion, ready to combat against every foe that either 
from within or without should assail the ‘City of God, even 
the faintest whispers of erroneous teaching were not neglected 
by him. He had trampled down Manicheeism, with its monstrous 
system of the world of light, and the world of darkness ; he had 
crushed the Donatists, with their concentrated sectarianism, and 
their views of discipline irreconcilable with the progress of 
the Church in the world. Suddenly, before he can rest from his 
toils, he is confronted with a new form of error. It is not now 
an error on the objective parts of the faith, the great external 
facts of the nature of the Holy Trinity, which had hitherto tasked 
the energies of the doctors of the Church. It was an error in 
those subjective parts, wherein, as yet, no definition had been 
given, no clear and authorised statements made. The task, 
however, must now no longer be delayed. Whispers and rumours 
of these opinions had been long heard, now they were openly 
professed, and defended before a synod of the Church. There 
was a danger lest the whole current theology as to the helpless- 
ness of nature, the dependence on grace, the power of the 
Sacraments, should be called in question. 

From this point, then, dates the commencement of the Augus- 
tinian system of theology. The writings against the Manicheans 
and Donatists, the crushing of heathenism in the City of God, 
the Commentaries and Homilies of the illustrious Latin Father, 
do not represent his great and peculiar work. It is in his anti- 
Pelagian writings that the true theology of Augustine lies, and 
it was in the composition of these writings, and in the exigencies 
of the controversy, that his system was developed and worked 
out. In this system lis genius and energy gave a final and 
decisive law to the theology of the West on the important topics 
of Free-will, Predestination, Grace, and Original Sin. ‘ The 
‘ Gospels and Apostolic writings,’ says Dean Milman, ‘ paused 
‘ within the bounds of attainable human knowledge. Augustine 
‘ fearlessly rushed forward, or was driven by his antagonists, and 
' partly from the reasonings of a new religious philosophy, partly 
‘ by general inferences from limited and particular phrases in the 
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‘sacred writings, framed a complete, it must be acknowledged, 
‘and, as far as its own consistency, an harmonious system, but 
‘of which it was the inevitable tendency to give overpowering 
‘importance to problems on which Christianity had declined to 
‘ utter any final or authoritative decrees.’! Shortly after the 
Synod of Carthage, when men’s minds were full of these engross- 
ing topics, the great doctor, whose fame was already the proud 
ssession of the Universal Church, was applied to by several 
inquirers to solve their doubts on these matters. From Carthage 
Marcellinus the tribune and Honoratus, from Sicily the monk 
Hilarius, desire his help. He does not refuse the request. 

‘ At last I was compelled,’ he says, in his “ Retractations,” ‘to write 
against the new Pelagian heresy, against which I had only spoken as 
occasion arose. Certain questions were sent to me from Carthage to 
answer in writing, and in doing so I composed three books, the first of 
which is entitled, “On the Deserts and Remission of Sins,” in which the 
chief topics handled are the baptism of infants on account of original sin, 
and the Grace of God, by which we are justified, that is to say, made just, 
though in this life no one can keep God’s commandments so perfectly as 
not to need to pray, “Forgive us our trespasses.” These truths were 
opposed by the founders of the new heresy. But in these books I judged 
it better not to mention their names, thinking that this forbearance might 
contribute towards their restoration. I even mentioned the name of 
Pelagius with considerable praise. His life was highly spoken of by many, 
and I was opposing statements of his, not put forth in his own name, but 
as the sentiments of others. Celestius, his disciple, had already incurred 
excommunication in a trial before certain bishops at Carthage, at which 
T was not present.’ 


Marcellinus the tribune, to whom the book ‘ De Peccatorum 
meritis et remisstone’ was addressed, was killed in a tumult in 
the spring of 413. This enables us to fix with perfect accuracy 
the date of the first anti-Pelagian writings of Augustine. 

In the treatise which had been sent to Marcellinus, one state- 
ment had been made which puzzled the tribune extremely. 
Augustine had stated as a theoretical truth, that a man could be. 
without sin in this life; and this Marcellinus could not reconcile 
with the statement that no example of this had ever been known, 
or was likely to be known. He earnestly desired, therefore, that 
Augustine would explain this contradiction. The request called 
forth Augustine’s second treatise in the controversy ‘ De Sptritu 
et Literd.’ This work well illustrates both the faults and the ex- 
cellences of this famous theologian. It is verbose, discursive, 
and illogical, while, at the same time, it is eloquent and impres- 
sive, and full of deep appreciation of Scripture. The question of 
the possibility of perfection is in fact shelved, by the assertion 
of the undeniable proposition, ‘ All things are possible with God.’ 
The weakness of human nature is pressed to the utmost limits, 





1 History of Christianity, iii. 264. 
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and the practical impossibility of perfection strongly insisted on." 
In his reply to Hilarius, which followed soon after this work, 
Augustine ; Mees even the theoretical possibility of perfection. 
Mr. Mozley observes, that he had stated this only as a pious 
sentiment, a case ‘ which would be a miracle contrary to all the 
established laws of the operation of grace ;’* but he forgets that 
he afterwards re-asserted it more strongly. As yet, the writings 
of Augustine on these subjects are explanatory and didactic, 
rather than severely polemical. The Pelagians had said but 
little, and there was considerable doubt as to the exact nature of 
their sentiments. But the next year (414) wrought a change. 
This brought to Augustine the more elaborate statement of the 
doctrine of Celestius, forwarded by Paulus and Eutropius, and 
ag in reply Augustine’s treatise, ‘ De Perfectione Justitia.’ 

he definitions of Celestius are a good specimen of the fallacy of 
dilemmas. The following may serve as a sample :— 


‘He who says that man caunot be without sin, is first to be asked what 
is sin? Is it what can be avoided, or what cannot be avoided? If the 
latter, then it is not guilt ; if the former, then a man can be without it. 
Again, is sin of free will, or of necessity? If of necessity, it is not sin ; 
if of free will, it can be avoided. Again, what is sin? Is it a natural 
property, or an accident? If it is a natural property, it is not sin ; if an 
accident, then it may be absent.’ 

And so on, through all the Categories. Celestius assumes a 
capable moral agent, having sufficient moral powers to answer to 
moral requirements. ‘The great force of Augustine’s reply is in 
showing that though this was once the condition of man, it is not 
so now. ‘The sinfulness of man, though now unavoidable, is 
not free from blame, ‘ because it has been brought about solely 
‘by the free-will of man, that he has come to that necessity, 
‘ which by the power of his own will alone he cannot overcome.’ 
The definitions of Celestius might well have provoked even a 
more sharp reply than that which Augustine gave to c1em. 
They are harsh, antagonistic, and flippant. They affect the 
Socratic method, but they have a greater resemblance to the 
utterances of a Sophist seeking to entrap, than of a philosopher 
searching for the truth. In fact, they are a complete justification 
of the remark of Wiggers, quoted above, that Celestius held the 
doctrine of Pelagius on the theoretical rather than the practical 
side. It is evident that Pelagius attributed much more to divine 
help than Celestius did, and that in his view of the possibility of 
perfection, a considerable though inadequate allowance was made 





1 In this treatise occurs the extraordinary statement, that when the Gentiles are 
said by S. Paul to do by nature the things contained in the law, it is meant to 
speak of the Gentiles who become Christians doing by the aid of the Holy Spirit 
the things which God commands. 

2 Augustinian doctrine of Predestination, p. 59. 
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for the grace of God. He does not scruple to use the term 
assistance (adjutorium), which, as Augustine observes, Celestius 
shrinks from doing. In this treatise Augustine makes much 
stronger statements as to the possibility of perfection, than he 
had done in those written in the former year. He declines to 
deny not only that it can happen, but also that it has happened 
and is happening. He appears almost inclined to agree with the 
Pelagians in this view; arguing, however, not as the Pelagians 
did, from the powers of nature, but from the omnipotence of the 
grace of God. Here, then, we get a very distinct difference 
between his point of view and that of Jerome, the other great 
combatant of the Pelagian opinions. To the mind of Jerome, 
perfectibility was the most offensive and blasphemous notion 
which the Pelagians held ; while in his views on original sin, 
he very closely approached to the teaching of Pelagius. In the 
judgment of his contemporaries, Jerome was even greater than 
Augustine, although posterity has perhaps reversed the verdict. 
At any rate, he essentially differed from him as a controversialist. 
The zeal of the hermit of Bethlehem was tempered by none of the 
amenities and courtesy which chastened the eloquence of Augus- 
tine. In his view, the man who differed from him was his deadly 
enemy, to be struck down with any weapon which should present 
itself. Ruffinus was once his dear friend, but when he ventured 
to translate Origen, he was one who carried with him ‘a whole 
‘ ship-load of blasphemies, and who was ever looking for victims 
‘to assail with his poisonous and foul doctrine.’ Melania, the 
Roman matron, who had founded the Jerusalem Hospital for 
pilgrims, and who was for many years the object of Rade 
most enthusiastic praises, was, because she adhered to the friend- 
ship of Ruffinus, to be stigmatized as, ‘ as black as her name in 
perfidious villainy.’ So it was with Evagrius, the mild Egyptian 
monk ; so it was with the presbyter Jovinian, who ventured to 
defend matrimony; and so now it was to be with Pelagius. 
‘I was dictating,’ writes S. Jerome, ‘my Commentaries on Jere- 
‘miah at intervals, making up by industry for my want of 
‘ leisure, when all of a sudden, the heresy of impassibility and 
‘sinlessness, as taught by Pythagoras and Zeno—the heresy 
‘which had formerly been slain in Origen, and his disciples 
‘ Grunnius, (Ruffinus), Evagrius of Pontus, and Jovinian—began 
‘ to gain strength again, and to hiss forth its utterances, not only 
‘in the West but in the East, and to contaminate many in certain 
‘ islands, especially Sicily and Rhodes, and day by day to spread, 
‘ its authors publicly denying what they privately taught.’ ? 

i Hieron. Opera, i. 808. (Ed. 1609.) 

2 Hieron. Preefat. in Hiermize Comm. lib. iv. A similar passage occurs in the 
Preface to the sixth book of the Comenentary on Ezekiel, written shortly before. 
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It is evident, indeed, that before this was written an ill feeling 
had sprung up between Jerome and Pelagius. In the preface to 
the Third Book on Jeremiah, Jerome complains that Pelagius 
was sending all over the world ‘ letters, full of calumnies against 
him ;’ and again, in preface to the Fourth Book, he complains of 
‘those who were directing letters, charged with lies, and fraud, 
‘and perjury, all over the world, to corrupt the simple-minded, 
‘and to disseminate everywhere their a * These men 
‘I have been compelled by the repeated expostulation of my 
‘brethren to answer, although long holding my peace, and de- 
‘ vouring my grief in silence. Yet I have not so far broken all 
‘bounds, as to write against them by name. I would rather that 
‘they should be corrected than disgraced. I am no enemy to 
‘the men, but to their error. It is true that they desire to 
‘ revenge themselves upon me for old attacks upon their masters, 
‘ Ruffinus and Jovinian, but in so doing, they only show them- 
* selves helpless, and without the power of writing. ‘They can’t 
‘ even pene in their own words.’ These passages appear to 
have been overlooked by Professor Wiggers, when in describing 
the residence of Pelagius in Jerusalem, he reckons ‘the holy 
Jerome’ as in the number of his friends; neither do they 
altogether accord with his description of Pelagius, as mild, unas- 


suming, and retiring.! Certainly, if we are to give Jerome credit 

for the forbearance which he professes to have exercised, it says 

much for the standing of Pelagius at Jerusalem, and the influence 

which he had acquired there. It was not the wont of this famous 

polemic to be thus reticent and backward with his . The 
in Bi 


fact is, that Pelagius had ingratiated himself with Jo 
of Jerusalem, and that he had a powerful party at his back. 
The first direct attack made by Jerome on the opinions of 
Pelagius, was thrown into the form of a letter, addressed to 
Ctesiphon, some of whose family would appear to have been 
infected with the new views. In writing this he had the ad- 
vantage of having before him a more definite statement of the 
Pelagian opinions than Augustine had when he wrote the first 
of the treatises mentioned above. About the end of 413, two 
writings of Pelagius were made public. The one was a con- 
solatory and hortatory letter, addressed to a widow named 
Livania, the other an Epistle to Demetrias, the noble virgin 
of the great Anician family, who after her flight from Rome 
had dedicated herself to the religious life in Africa. About 
the first of these writings much obscurity prevails. Pelagius 
was charged in the Jerusalem council with having written 
strange encouragements to self-righteousness; but he distinctly 


shop 





1 Wiggers, Pelagianismus, i. 189. 
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and emphatically denied them to be his, and declared himself 
ready to anathematize, not indeed as heretical, but as foolish, 
any one who could have written them.’ With regard to the 
other letter the case is different. Pelagius freely owned this, 
and referred to it as expressing his views, in his defence ad- 
dressed to Pope Innocent. This letter remains to us now, having, 
singularly enough, been attributed to Jerome, the man most 
eager to write against it. The Venerable Bede was the first to 
detect that it was not a composition of Jerome: observing the 
= strain of its sentiments, he attributed it to Julian of 
Zclana. The elegance of its composition is admitted by all. 
Among many objectionable sentiments there are to be found some 
very striking passages, and many which go far to impugn the 
notion commonly entertained of Pelagius that he denied the 
necessity of grace, Speaking of man being created with free 
will, he says :— 


‘You should be on your guard against supposing, with the unlearned 
common people, that man was not made good, because he had the power 
of doing evil, and because good was not a necessity to him. If you look 
at this matter carefully and thoughtfully, you will see that the condition 
of man is higher for that very reason for which men think it lower. For 
in this power to discriminate, in this freedom to choose either side, the 
glory of the rational soul consists. This is the very honour and dignity of 
human nature; without this there could be no praise nor reward due to the 
good, nor any such thing as virtue. Virtue could not be voluntary, unless 
vice were possible. The merciful Creator willed us to have the power of 
doing both, but to do only one, namely, that which He commanded. 
Hence our power of doing evil is actually a good. The rational creature 
is superior to other creatures in this point, that, whereas good to them is 
matter of condition and necessity, to him it is matter of choice. It is 
impious, therefore, for those who do wrong to accuse human nature.? The 
fault is in themselves. Even in the heathen, who are without knowledge 
of God, the good of human nature is sometimes exhibited. What, then, 
cannot Christians do, whose nature and life have been fashioned to better 
things by Christ, and who are also aided by the assistance of divine grace ?° 
Let each look into himself with careful attention. What, I pray you, is it 
which excites shame and dread at sin, and makes us blush and grow pale ? 
Why, even in small crimes, do we shrink from witnesses ? why do we feel 
the pangs of consciousness ; while, on the other hand, if we do right, we 
are stedfast, undismayed, and willing to be seen of all men? There is, 
I say, in our souls a natural holiness, so to speak, which, presiding in the 
citadel of the mind, exercises judgment of good and bad, approves of 
honourable and right actions, condemns evil works, and, according to the 
testimony of the conscience, distributes the different parts by a certain 
law of its own. This is not to be deceived by any ingenuity or specious- 
ness ; it convicts or aequits us by our own thoughts, most faithful and 
most true witnesses. It is this law which the Apostle mentions in his 


1 Augustin. de Gestis Paleest. Op. vii. 510. 

* It was probably in reference to this passage that Jerome wrote: ‘A me nun- 
quam audies malam esse naturam.’ 

8 Quorum in melius per Christum natura et vita instructa est, et qui divine 
quoque gratia juvantur auxilio.’ 
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Epistle to the Romans, as by it the Gentiles being a law unto themselves. 
It was by this law that all the saints who lived between Adam and Moses 
were able to please God. ... But if before the giving of the law and the 
coming of the Saviour, some are said to have lived righteously, how much 
more, after the glory of His advent, ought we to believe this to be possible 
for us, who are fashioned by the grace of Christ, and born again to the 
better man, atoned for and cleansed by His blood, and excited by His 
example to perfect righteousness. Let us remember the words of the 
Apostle Paul, “For sin shall not have dominion over you, for ye are not 
under the law, but under grace.”’’! 


It is not to be denied that this is a favourable extract, and 
that there are other passages in this epistle which are open to 
the charge of an undue exaggeration of the powers of nature ; yet 
if we compare the letter as a whole with those of Augustine, 
Jerome, and Prosper, written to the same lady, it perhaps may 
not suffer by comparison. Neither of the epistles could we, with 
our sober modern views, unreservedly endorse, Augustine has 
a highly objectionable passage, in which he bids the mother of 
Demetrias to be humbled far below her own daughter, on account 
of the latter’s choice of holy virginity.*. Prosper exalts this 
as the highest development of the most perfect sanctity. But all 
exaggerations are outdone by Jerome, who writes :— 


‘All the Churches of Asia exulted and leaped for joy. Through the 
cities, the towns, the villages, and even the tents of the desert, the mighty 
news went. All the islands between Africa and Italy were filled with this 
report, and with swift feet the rejoicings ran still further on. Then did 
Italy lay aside her garments of mourning, and the walls of Rome, half- 
overthrown, recovered a part of their ancient splendour, believing that God 
was propitiated by the perfect conversion of His chosen one. You might 
fancy that the Gothic army was destroyed, and that the motley crowd of 
traitors and slaves had fallen under the thunderbolt of the Lord. Not so 
~ the Roman people raise itself up after Trebia, Thrasimenus, and 

anne,’ &c, 


The great ecclesiastics vied with each other in celebrating the 
splendid devotion of this splendid proselyte, and they also some- 
what zealously contended one with another for the fret place of 
influence and direction with her. Augustine, in his letter to 
Juliana, attributes the act of Demetrias to the effect of his own 
preaching. Jerome and Pelagius both ostentatiously declare 





1 Compare with this the well-known passage in Bishop Butler: ‘There is a 
superior principle of reflection or conscience in every man which distinguishes 
between the internal principles of the heart as well as his external actions ; which 
passes judgment upon himself and them; pronounces determinately some actions 
to be in themselves just, right, good; others to be in themselves evil, wrong, un- 
just ; which, without being consulted, without being advised with magisterially, 
exerts itself, and approves or condemns him the doer of them; and which, if not 
forcibly stopped, naturally and always of course goes on to anticipate a higher and 
more effectual sentence which shall hereafter second and approve its own.’ — 
Butler, Sermon ii. ? Augustini Opera, ii. 227. 

3 Hieron. Opera, i. 67. (Ed. 1609.) 
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that they had been specially invited to write their epistles by 
the mother of the holy maiden, while Prosper openly attacks 
Pelagius and his advice, and bids Demetrias beware of it. Not 
less vehement and earnest was Jerome’s warning against 
Pelagius than that of Prosper, although he did not mention 
Pelagius by name. For a more full account of the dangerous 
nature of his opinions, he refers Demetrias to another writing, 
which is, doubtless, his epistle to Ctesiphon, the first of his anti- 
Pelagian writings. In this epistle, Jerome compares the opinions 
of Pelagius to those of the heathen philosophers, and also declares 
that they are nothing but a reproduction of the exploded errors 
of Manes, Evagrius, Priscillian, and Jovinian :— 


‘They speak indeed of the grace of God, but they make this grace to 
consist simply in the constitution of man’s nature and the gift of free- 
will. They deny that they need God’s assisting grace, for this would be 
to impair free-will. Hence they take away the need of prayer, fasting, aud 
self-denial. . . . If a Christian may be without sin if he wills, then all Chris- 
tians would be so, for what Christian would not will this? . . . You will 
accuse me of being a Manichean, but without foundation. You will never 
hear me accusing nature of being evil. Speak out, | pray you, what you 
teach to your disciples privately. This isthe only heresy which blushes 
to avow its doctrines.’ 


The epistle to Ctesiphon is only a a | protest against the 
Pelagian opinions, not a regular theological refutation of them. 


But it is valuable as showing what appeared to the mind of 
Jerome the most salient and most — ensible points in the 


views of Pelagius. He does not, as Augustine, dwell upon the 
topic of original sin, and insist upon the ———s a certain 
theory of the mischief wrought by Adam’s fall. Not one word 
of this appears in Jerome’s letter, and it would almost seem by 
his language that he wished to disclaim Augustine’s view. That 
which appeared to Jerome most worthy of condemnation in the 
Pelagian teaching, was the assertion of the possibility of reach- 
ing perfection in this life; and he thought he had found a fatal 
inconsistency which demonstrated the absurdity of this position, 
when he brought forward the assertion of Pelagius, that perfec- 
tion could be, but never was. This was exactly the position 
taken by Augustine in his treatise to Marcellinus, and to explain 
which he wrote the second treatise, ‘De Spiritu et Litera.” In 
fact, there was but little similarity in the theological point of 
view of Augustine and Jerome. The one was a metaphysician 
who formed systems which might, indeed, involve some oppo- 
sition to practical truths, but oe were harmonious as a whole, 
and were defended with great eloquence and skill. The other 
was not a system-maker but an expositor, contending zealously 
and with vast resources of learning and argument, for what 
seemed to him the literal meaning of Scripture, without much 
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regard to the consistency of his views as a whole. With him 
the necessity for the mortification of the body was the uppermost 
thought, and the thing most to be condemned in Pelagius was 
his assertion of the power of the will, and of the moral strength 
belonging to the Christian man. His main attack upon these 
views Jerome determined to throw into the form of a dialogue. 
‘I had written shortly to Ctesiphon,’ he says, ‘ being pressed for 
‘time; this treatise will follow the Socratic neve BY and set 
‘forth what can be said on both sides, And let not any one 
‘ think that I am prompted to write by envy. It has never been 
‘my custom to spare heretics. The enemies of the Church have 
‘always been my enemies.’ The interlocutors in the dialogue 
are Atticus and Critobulus, the former representing the opinions 
of Jerome, the latter those of Pelagius. e now have no fur- 
ther complaints from Jerome as to concealment on the part of 
Pelagius. Since the letter to Ctesiphon had been written, 
Pelagius had made public his book, ‘ De Naturé,’ which contains 
the full statement of his opinions. It is from this that his 
opponent takes the statements which he has to answer. But it 
is still the question of the possibility of perfection which most 
engages him. Very little is said of the views as to grace and 
original sin. With regard to the first, Jerome contended for 
the Catholic doctrine of co-operating grace. The Pelagian view 
was, that the grace of God was given to man once for all in his 
creation, and in the moral power of his nature, and that by this 
he could move towards ck Against this, Jerome argues for 
the need of special help in each particular action. ‘The free-will 
‘of man must always be preserved, yet we must not deny the 
‘need of the special help of God.’ He thus stands mid-way be- 
tween Pelagius and Augustine in his views on grace. As regards 
original sin, he is even more opposed to Augustine’s theology. 
In the view of the latter om individual of the human race 
committed an actual personal sin by Adam their representative ; 
in the view of Jerome, it is an émputed guilt, the sin is non pro- 
prium sed alienum. Pelagius denied both actual and imputed 
guilt, and looked upon the transgression of Adam in the light of 
a great misfortune for the human race, bringing in the practice 
of sin and the punishment of death. The very objectionable 
language in which the Pelagians expressed their view of the 
possibility of perfection (that it is easy fora man to keep the 
commandments of God if he pleased), is fitly chastised by 
Jerome; but he is less happy in establishing the theoretical 
falsity of the doctrine of pertectibility. It is to be observed that 
the Pelagians only contended for this guoad human nature. 
They never attempted to place absolute perfection within the 
reach of humanity. Again here Jerome would connect the 
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Pelagian views with ancient heresies, and with the tenets of 
the heathen philosophers. In this, too, he differs from Augus- 
tine, who was constantly declaring that this was a new and 
unheard of heresy, It is, however, pleasant to be able to 
observe that though there were theological differences there was 
a thoroughly substantial agreement between these two great 
doctors. The elegant compliment with which 8. Jerome acknow- 
ledges his contemporary’s labours deserves to be quoted :— 
‘ Scripsit dudum vir sanctus et eloquens Episcopus Augustinus 
‘ad Marcellinum, unde supersedendum huic labori censeo ne 
‘ dicatur mihi illud Horatii— 


“Tn silvam ne ligna feras.” 


‘Aut enim eadem diceremus ex superfluo, aut si nova volue- 
‘ rimus dicere clarissimo ingenio occupata sunt meliora.’ 

The next chapter in this controversy introduces us to Augustine 
engaged with Pelagius. His former writings had been directed 
against the views of Celestius, but at the request of Timasius 
and Jacobus, two young men well known a: hie, who had be- 
come disciples of Pelagius, he undertakes to refute the book of 
Pelagius ‘On Human Nature,’ before alluded to. This book 
had been drawn from Pelagius by Jerome’s Epistle to Ctesiphon, 
and had been already answered in the Dialogues. But Augustine 
could not remain silent on such an occasion. This book appeared 
to contradict his most cherished opinions. It was in his view 
perilous to souls. ‘ It was clear to me,’ he writes, ‘ how dangerous 
to Christian health was the poison of that perverseness.’ Our 
ideas of the work of Pelagius must be drawn from the quotations 
of his opponents. ‘I assert,’ he writes, ‘that man can be without 
‘ sin. What do you say? That a man cannot be without sin? 
‘It is not a question of ¢s and is not, but of can and cannot. 
‘ You will admit the can, but you will say it must be by the 
‘ grace of God. J am much obliged to you, inasmuch as this 
‘my assertion which for a long time you were opposing, now 
‘you are not satisfied with ceasing to oppose, or even with 
‘admitting, but you do not shrink from actually proving it. 
‘ For to say, “It is possible, but by this or that,” what is but 
‘not only to consent to the possibility of a thing, but even 
* to show its mode, and no one can more prove possibility than 
* he who proves the mode, for the mode cannot exist without the 
‘thing. But you will say, inasmuch as you do not mention 
‘the grace of God in this place, you deny it. I answer, Is it I 
‘ who deny it who i the existence of the thing, and 
‘thus also acknowledge that through which the thing can be 
‘done? Or is it you who deny it, who by denying the thing 





1 De Gestis Palast. Op. vii. 516. 
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‘ certainly deny that by which the thing can be done? Whether 
‘it be by grace, or assistance, or mercy, or whatever it be, by 
‘ which man can be without sin, he admits this who admits the 
‘ thing itself.’ 

This may suffice for a specimen of the logomachies with which 
this treatise was filled, and which had perplexed the minds of 
the two young men, so as to make them appeal to Augustine for 
direction. But sophisms could not mislead Augustine, whose 
acute glance instantly detected the weak points in his opponent’s 
statements. He follows up Pelagius through all his logical 
quibbles, and certainly proves him to have undervalued the 
weakness of nature me | the need of divine grace. No one, how- 
ever, who reads the treatise De Naturd et Gratia can fail to be 
convinced that Pelagius was not an absolute denier of divine 
grace, and even if we had nothing else to guide us save the 
statements which are here refuted, we must admit that there 
were many senses in which Pelagius admitted the need of grace. 
An excellent modern theologian seems to us to state the case 
correctly: ‘A verbal confusion of nature with grace is un- 
‘ doubtedly to be found in the language of the Pelagians. ... 
‘ But it does not appear that the Pelagian limits the idea of 
‘ grace, either to nature in the sense of the powers with which 
‘ man was originally endowed at his creation, or to the outward 
‘helps of the divine law. On the contrary, he includes in it 
‘those internal divine impulses and spiritual assistances com- 
‘monly denoted by the word.’* ‘Throughout this treatise 
Augustine, very differently from Jerome, preserves a respectful 
and courteous tone comets his opponent, and intersperses fre- 


quent compliments on his talents and ingenuity. It is a beautiful 
specimen of Christian controversy in aright spirit. ‘I refuted those 
‘ views,’ Augustine writes to Paulinus, ‘for the sake of those 
‘ who held them ; but in such a manner that he too, their teacher, 
*‘ might not be hindered - any personal irritation from amending 


‘ them, and that the mischief of error might be destroyed with- 
‘ out pain being inflicted on its author’ The two young men, 
Timasius and Jacobus, for whom Augustine wrote, were struck 
and convinced by his arguments, and their letter of thanks and 
gratitude must have well repaid him for the trouble which he 
had taken in satisfying their request. ‘ We have been refreshed 
‘ and cheered,’ they write, ‘ by the grace of God ministered by 
‘thee, most blessed lord and venerable father, so that we may 
‘ rightly say, “ He sent His word and healed them.” ‘Truly we 
‘ find that your holiness has sifted the text of that book to such 





1 Augustin. de Natura et Gratia, Op. vii. 279. 
2 Mozley on Augustinian doctrine of Predestination, p. 53. 
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‘a degree, that we are amazed at the answers given to each 
‘ separate head. One thing alone pains us in the midst of such 
‘ great benefits, that is, that we are so late in perceiving the 
‘ glory of this noble gift of the grace of God.... We thank 
‘ you, for that now we can explain to others those things which 
‘ we ourselves believe.’ Here, at any rate, Augustine saw some 
fruit of his labours, and was encouraged to go on vigorously in 
combating the doctrines which appeared to him so dangerous to 
the faith. 

Orosius has several times been mentioned in speaking of 
the growing controversy, as taking an important part therein. 
The account of his first acquaintance with Augustine leads us 
into some very interesting matter. The question of the origin 
and nature of the soul was one which engaged the Platonizing 
apeculations of the Alexandrian doctors, and also attracted the 
anti-materialist Manicheans and Priscillianists. Augustine, 
mixed up as he was in all the controversies of the age, could 
not avoid discussing it. In one of his treatises, written before 
he was much engaged in controversy, he had spoken at con- 
siderable length on this point, but without arriving at any 
conclusion on it. Speaking of the two theories of separate 
creation and propagation, he exclaims, ‘ But what boots it to 
’ Revs more labour upon it? I myself am ever doubtful and 
‘ shifting between the two views. Sometimes I favour one and 
‘sometimes the other.’! But this state of indecision did not 
long continue. The Manichean controversy came on, and one of 
his earliest treatises was on this subject. It bore the somewhat 
strange title of ‘De Quantitate Anime,’ ‘I wrote a dialogue,’ 
he says, in his Retractations, ‘in which many questions concern- 
‘ing the soul are discussed, its origin, its quality, its quantity, 
‘ why it was given to the body, what it was made by its junction 
‘ with the body, what it becomes on its departure from the body.’ 
The main object of the treatise seems to be to show, as against 
the Manicheans, that, in some sense, materiality may be truly 
predicated of the soul as well as of the body. Hence Augustine 
was led to say that the soul, on its union with the body, brings 
with it all its faculties, and that its learning was nothing more 
than reminiscence. He explained that in adopting this Platonic 
doctrine, he did not mean to adopt the view of Plato as to the 
previous existence of souls, a question which he still leaves un- 
decided. But in his next work against the Manicheans (‘De 
Libero Arbitrio’) he is more full. Here he states the four-fold 
view of the origin of souls, and asserts that either of the theories 
may be held, the Church having ruled nothing in the matter. 
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Evidently, however, he is at this time inclined to favour the 
theory of separate creation. The Manicheans had written the 
wildest fancies as to the evils of creation, and Augustine grapples 
with them all. 

his treatise brought an application to him from Orosius for 
further explanation. In Spain, where he lived, a sect called 
Priscillianists professed a sort of union between the Gnostic and 
Manichean views, and Orosius was perplexed with their specu- 
lations. Augustine, with that pest aes readiness with which 
he always lent himself to the aid of those who were in doubt or 
difficulty, at once wrote a short treatise in reply to his inquiries. 
He here more clearly states the separate-creation view of the 
origin of souls! But when he was involved in the Pelagian 
controversy, he found this view exceedingly inconvenient. ee 
upon the ground of it could he explain his theory of original 
sin? Accordingly, he soon began to waver in his views as to 
the separate-creation origin, and to incline to another account. 
We have traces of this in his treatise to Marcellinus ; and when 
Orosius, eager to obtain more instruction on this and similar 
topics, went to pay Augustine a visit in Africa, he found the 
great doctor of another mind in this matter. Desiring, however, 
that Orosius should have the fullest satisfaction, he wrote a letter 
to Jerome on the subject, which he gave to Orosius to carry. 

‘I wrote,’ he says, ‘to the holy presbyter Jerome, concerning the origin 
of the soul, consulting him how that opinion which he had put forth in his 
letter to Marcellinus,? namely, that souls were separately created in each 
individual at their birth, could be held without shaking the firm belief of 
the Church that “in Adam all die,” and that infants, unless they be freed 
by the grace of Christ, which operates in them by baptism, are drawn into 
condemnation. The opportunity of sending this to Jerome was given me by 
Orosius, a most pious and studious youth, who came to me from farthest 
Spain, purely out of zeal for the Scriptures. I was sorry indeed to lose him, 
but I persuaded him to go to Jerome’ 

In the letter to Jerome, he thus describes the subject in which 
Orosius was interested. Having settled that the soul must have 
contracted guilt previously to its union with the body, he then 
asks, Where did it contract this guilt ? 

‘In a book on free-will which I wrote some years ago, I mentioned four 
opinions as to the origin of souls, either of which it was permissible to 


hold. (1) Either poe 4 are on mye from the soul of ‘the first man, or (2) 
newly created for each individual, or (3) sent by God from a previous state 





1 Augustin. ad Orosium, Op. vii. 234. 

2 The letter of Jerome to Marcellinus does not contain any opinion as to the 
origin of souls, but only a reference to what he had written on the subject against 
Ruffinus, where he defends the Creation theory. He calls it maximé ecclesiastica 
questio, and shows evident repngnance to entering upon it, referring Marcellinus 
to the ‘Sanctus et eruditus Episcopus Augustinus, just as Augustine referred 
Vrosius to him. 
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of existence, or (4) come of themselves into bodies. . . . On these I should 
be glad to have your judgment. . . . If the souls of each are created when 
they are born, where do the souls of iafants contract sin, so as to need the 
sacrament of baptism? Or, if they are not guilty of sin, tell me how can 
they be justly bound by a sin which is not theirs? ... We must also 
take into account temporal evils which the soul may have to suffer from 
partnership with a diseased body. Can the justice of these be defended 
on this supposition ? I confess that the reasons I myself gave in my book 
on free-will do not now satisfy me.’ ! 


Was it simply on abstract grounds that Augustine thus 
changed his views, or was it, also, that on the separate-creation 
view of the origin of the soul, the Pelagians could not be re- 
futed ? In the propagation theory which he had now adopted, 
and henceforth so zealously defended, the soul being propagated 
from the soul of Adam, as the body from his body, the personal 
share of each individual in the sin of Adam could be maintained. 
Jerome, who did not perceive the necessity of adjusting all other 
opinions to suit the great central dogma of original sin, declined 
to give an opinion on the matter. 

The arrival of Orosius in Jerusalem, on this errand, had an 
important bearing on the fortunes of Pelagius. He had quitted 
Augustine in the heat of the Pelagian controversy, and while he 
was still busy with the composition of his book, ‘ De Naturd et 
Gratid ;’ and he arrived in Palestine only to find Jerome em- 
ployed in similar labours. His arrival falls in the beginning of the 
year 415, the time when the Dialogues against the vo tea 
were published. There was no lack of controversial zeal in 
Jerome; but the arrival of Orosius doubtless stimulated it to 
greater intensity. In the view of Dr. Wiggers, Orosius was sent 
by Augustine with the set purpose of bringing things to a crisis 
in the East against the Pelagians. 

‘ Augustine believed that he had found in him the man whom he ‘could 
make use of for his design. He acquainted him with all that had been 
transacted in Africa against Pelagius, and Celestius furnished him with his 
own writings against the Pelagians, and despatched him to Palestine to 
set in movement the East also against Pelagius and his doctrine. On 
the difficult question of the origin of souls, which was of very critical 
importance to the doctrine of original sin, he referred him, artfully 
enough, to Jerome, as he had previously referred similar questions to 
Augustine.’ 2 

We are inclined to think the German Professor somewhat 
overrates the art of Augustine in these matters. But, at any 
rate, the messenger was himself in zealous earnest in the cause ; 
and, not long after his arrival in Palestine, the effect of his zeal 
was seen in the summons issued by John, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
for a synod to meet to consider these doctrines. Of this synod, 
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we have an ample account from the pen of Orosius himself. It 
so happened that, out of the proceedings there, a charge of 
blasphemy grew up against Orosius; and in order to exculpate 
himself from this, and at the same time to attack with his utmost 
wer the Pelagians, he composed his Book of Apology, which 
as come down to us. 

Orosius gives us some very lively descriptions. ‘ There stands,’ 
he writes of Pelagius, ‘most savage in his pride, the Goliath, swell- 
‘ing with carnal power, believing that he of himself can do all 
‘ things; clad in abundance of vestments, and having his armour- 
‘bearer behind him; who, though he himself does not fight, 
‘ supplies him with weapons of brass and steel.’ ‘The armour- 
bearer was Annianus, a deacon, who had espoused with great 
zeal the Pelagian views, and had answered jane Epistle to 
Ctesiphon.! Orosius, appearing in the synod, alleged the con- 
demnation which had been spoken by Augustine of the views of 
Pelagius and Celestius. ‘ What is Augustine to me?’ exclaimed 
the Briton of bold front. The Latin presbyters quailed at the 
blasphemy, but the Greek bishops were not so moved. ‘ Con- 
sider me as Augustine,’ exclaimed John, the Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, ‘ and answer to what is alleged against you.’ Then Pela- 
gius owned to the charge that he held that a man could be 
without sin if he would. ‘ If he adds “ by the help of God” it is 
blasphemy to say otherwise,’ exclaimed Bishop Site. Orosius, 
seeing the tide setting against him, exclaimed, ‘ This is a Latin 
heresy ; it must be tried in Latin districts, and before Latin 
judges.’ Bishop John, seeing in this a way of escape from con- 
demning Pelagius, readily assented. ‘It shall be remitted to 
the holy Innocent, pope of Rome, and we will follow what he 
decides,’ ? 

In Bishop John’s account of the synod, the matter is stated 
more favourably for Pelagius. The Bishop alleged S. Paul's 
words, ‘ But not I, but the grace of God which was in me.’ 
Then Pelagius said, ‘I also believe thus. Let him be anathema 
that says that aman can come to proficiency in all virtue without 
the help of God.’ § 

But now some unexpected allies arrived to Orosius and Jerome. 
Two bishops of Gaul, who had been expelled their country (it 
does not clearly appear for what reason), Heros and Lazarus, 
came to Palestine, and, at the suggestion of Jerome, readily 
became the accusers of Pelagius. They were Latin prelates 
denouncing a Latin heretic, and, as such, might be supposed 
likely to have weight. Fourteen bishops of Palestine met at 
Diospolis, the ancient Lydda, to try the charge; but, strange to 
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say, the accusers were not forthcoming. Whether they were 
influenced by this, or whether the dexterity and ready retracta- 
tions of Pelagius outwitted them, the fathers at Diospolis pro- 
nounced a complete acquittal of Pelagius, and decreed that he 
was ‘a true member of the Church, and a Catholic.’ 

The decision is of no great importance, as the bishops were no 
doubt very ill calculated to judge of the terms of the Latin 
heresy ; but it is interesting as bringing out differences in the 
controversial character of Jerome and Augustine. The former 
was perfectly furious. He denounces the council in no measured 
terms, as ‘that miserable synod of Diospolis, in which the 
‘heresiarch Pelagius by his trickery imposed upon his judges, 
‘and was acquitted through sheer ignorance.’ But Augustine, 
with greater insight and policy, took a more prudent view. It 
would never do to admit that a synod of bishops had really 
approved of these views. It was necessary to show that the 
real sentiments of Pelagius had never been before them ; that 
no decision had been pronounced upon these, and that, under the 
circumstances, the fathers at Diospolis could not have decided 
otherwise than they did. To prove this was the object of Augus- 
tine’s elaborate work, ‘ De Gestis Palestinis, ® which, containing a 


review of the whole controyersy from the first, is the chief reper- 
tory for materials in this history. ‘I do not, says — 


tine, ‘impeach the judgment either of carelessness or of unfair- 
‘ness, or of any approval of the impious doctrines; but, com- 
‘mending the judgment as it deserves, I nevertheless say that 
‘ Pelagius, in the view of those to whom he is better known, is 
‘not, as it seems to me, to be acquitted. For the members of the 
‘synod, judging about a matter of which they knew but little, 
‘and in the absence of those who had drawn up the paper against 
‘him, were not able to examine the man more closely; yet, as 
‘to the heresy itself, if only its supporters will follow their judg- 
‘ment, they altogether decided against it.’ There were also 
other matters which Augustine needed to explain, besides the 
actual force of the sentence at Diospolis. Pelagius had produced 
at the synod many laudatory letters from bishops, and among 
others the affectionate letter from Augustine himself, which has 
been quoted above. It would perhaps have been better had 
Augustine left this, as it was, an ordinary letter of civility, than 
that he should have tried to explain it as having some deep 
meaning of religious warning, which its language scarcely seems 
to bear out. 

In the meantime Pelagius was not slow to use all the advan- 

' Hieron. Ep. 81. 
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tage which the acquittal at Diospolis gave him. He wrote to a 
presbyter who had warned him against making a schism in the 
Church, reminding him with triumph that his doctrine had now 
been approved by a synod of fourteen bishops. He ventured 
even to challenge the approval of the reat Bishop of Hippo 
himself, sending to him an account of the synod, which, as 
Augustine afterwards discovered, was not altogether to be de- 
pended upon for its accuracy. Even still more reprehensible 
consequences followed this synod. The triumph of their cham- 
ion excited his followers to make violent demonstrations against 
fis vanquished opponents, and, secretly urged on by Bisho 
John, a mob of Pelagians visited Jerome’s retreat at Bethlehem, 
and violently attacked him and the devout ladies and students 
who lived under his direction. In this outrage a deacon was 
killed, the buildings of the monastery were set on fire, and 
Jerome himself was obliged to take refuge in a fortified tower, 
which resisted the fury of the assailants. Pelagius, as it appears, 
was not implicated in these atrocities. The severe reproof ad- 
dressed by Pope Innocent to Bishop John, fixes the blame on 
the true culprit, who was urged on by jealousy of the great fame 
of Jerome. Augustine also wrote to Bishop John a kind but 
grave letter, pointing out the fundamental errors of Pelagius. 
But there was another point on which Augustine was still 
more interested. How would the Bishop of Rome treat this 
decree of the Palestine synod? It was greatly in the interest of 
him who already affected tv be universal bishop, to confirm the 
decrees of provincial councils. This would encourage reference 
to him on all occasions, and foster the notion of his consent being 
necessary for the validity of any sentence of the Church.? 
Would Innocent, the present occupant of the Roman See, thus 
treat the Synod of Diospolis, or would the influence of Augustine 
be sufficient to prevent him from doing so? In order to bring 
to bear upon the Pope an influence which should outweigh that 
of the Synod of Diospolis, Augustine at once set to work to 
organize the meeting of two synods in Africa, at both of which 
a greater number of bishops should be present than had con- 
vened at Diospolis. One of these was to be held at Carthage, 
and presided over by Aurelius, bishop there, the firm friend of 
Augustine, and who had already, five years before, condemned 
the tenets of Celestius. This synod met in the year 416, and 
was attended by sixty-eight bishops. The result of their labours 
was communicated in a letter to Pope Innocent, ‘They did not 
think it necessary to invite Pelagius or Celestius. Orosius, who 
had now returned to Carthage, appeared to give evidence, and 
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produced the letters of Heros and Lazarus; whereupon the 
council declared that they ‘ perceived that Pelagius and Celestius 
were guilty of nefarious and cursed error,’ and called upon the 
Pope to anathematize it in spite of what had been done at Dios- 
ew The reply of Pope Innocent shows that the African 
ishops had acted politicly. ‘You have indeed done well,’ he 
says, ‘in passing your sentence, but especially in consulting us 
‘about it, inasmuch as from the Apostolical See all episcopacy 
‘and its authority proceeds, and whatsoever is done in the 
‘remotest corners ought not to be considered concluded until it 
‘is brought before this see for its approbation. From this see 
‘all the other churches in the world are to learn what to com- 
‘mand, whom to absolve, whom to condemn.’ The proceedings 
of the Council of Milevis, at which Augustine and sixty other 
bishops were present, were somewhat similar. They, too, con- 
demned strongly the new heresies, and appealing to Pope Inno- 
cent, called upon him by his authority, ‘drawn hen the bright 
light of the Scriptures,’ to make the heretics submit.? But 
there was something in the letter from Milevis which offended 
the haughty Bishop of Rome. ‘I do not suppose,’ he writes, 
‘that men so wise as you are ignorant, especially as by your 
‘very action you seem to establish it, that to every province in 
‘the empire responses flow forth from the apostolical fountain. 
‘ As often as the matter of faith is in question, all our brethren 
‘and fellow-bishops ought always to refer to Peter, that is to say, 
‘tothe bearer of his name and honour, for the common benefit 
‘of all the churches in the world’ The African bishops were 
made to pay the price of the independency of their church for 
the support secaslied to them by the Pope in this matter, and it 
is well pointed out by Neander and C. F. Walch, that these 
references to Rome and the Pope’s decision on them formed a 
very decided and marked step in the growth of the power of the 
Papal chair. Besides the synodical epistles, a private letter was 
also addressed to Innocent by five of the leading African bishops, 
urging him without delay to examine Pelagius, and thus to 
neutralize bis acquittal at Diospolis. The Pope answers that he 
had indeed heard of the proceedings at a through cer- 
tain laymen, but he had not had them brought formally before 
him. He declines to summon Pelagius, but points out that if 
he wishes to clear himself he must appear before him. He cen- 
sures the books of Pelagius sent to him in the strongest terms. 
All things, indeed, were proceeding satisfactorily towards the 
complete condemnation of the heresy, when of a sudden a diffi- 
culty intervened. The difficulty was caused by a change in the 
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personnel of the infallible successor of St. Peter. Innocent, a 
Latin, had been ready, after his own fashion, to establish the 
theology of Augustine. Zosimus, a Greek, who succeeded him, 
was much more ready to endorse the philosophical speculation 
of Pelagius. The subjective in religion was the peculiar in- 
terest of Western Christendom; the Eastern Church was 
almost exclusively concerned with the objective. ‘ With the 
‘former anthropology, with the latter tadeer in its most re- 
‘ stricted sense, was all-important. In the Oriental Church it 
‘ was simply held to be essential to affirm grace and free-will at 
‘ the same time, without attempting to define exactly the relation 
‘.of the two to each other ; it was only sought carefully to avoid: 
‘ everything that might seem to favour arbitrary will on the part 
‘of God in the election of man, an unconditional predeter- 
‘mination which might seem to impair the doctrine of the 
‘divine love and justice, and of man’s free-will.’! Zosimus 
would be sure to regard the subjects in dispute from a Greek 
point of view; and as a pope cannot plead ignorance, Celestius 
immediately on his accession appeared at Rome, and called for 
a reversal of the sentence of the Synod of Carthage, pronounced 
six years ago against him. Since his condemnation he had been 
living chiefly at Ephesus, but had also visited Constantinople, 
from whence he had been removed on some other grounds than 
those of false doctrine, by Bishop Atticus. Having influential 
friends at Rome, he obtained a hearing at once. ‘Though much 
‘ engaged,’ writes the Pope, ‘ in the cares and anxieties of eccle- 
‘siastical business, yet, postponing all things, we gave him a 
‘ hearing in the basilica of S. Clement, the disciple of the blessed 
‘ Peter, and a faithful martyr, that the authority of so great a 
‘ priest might help our.inquiry.’ The profession of Celestius 
was skilfully worded. He dwelt at length on the objective parts 
of his creed in which he did not differ from the Church, but 
the points in which he had been accused of heresy he smoothed 
over by saying :— 


‘If some points have been started which are beyond and beside the 
faith, I have never endeavoured to establish these by definite authority, 
as the author of a new dogma; but what we have drawn from the foun- 
tain of the prophets and apostles, we offer to your apostolical judgment, 
that if any error has, through my defective knowledge, crept in, it may be 
corrected by your sentence,”* , 


He nevertheless distinctly and in terms denied the doctrine of 
original sin, and, if there had been any doubt about his teaching, 
there were sufficient writings of his, public and well known, to 
which the Pope might have referred. It is idle for the apologists 
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of the infallibility to pretend that there was any concealment of 
doctrine which Zosimus could not have easily seen through ; aud 
when, after several interviews, and a careful consideration of the 
subject, the Pope solemnly declared him orthodox, and adminis- 
tered a rebuke to the Council of Carthage for condemning him, he 
did, in fact, very distinctly and decidedly contradict his pre- 
decessor, Innocent. But the orthodox were destined to be still 
further scandalized by this most inconvenient Pope. Immediately 
after the acquittal of Celestius, there came to Rome from the 
Bishop of Jerusalem who had succeeded John, letters highly 
commendatory of Pelagius, and Pelagius himself forwarded his 
confession of faith which had been drawn up for, and was 
addressed to, Pope Innocent. To this creed of Pelagius we 
naturally turn as to the most authentic and distinct expression 
of his belief. After orthodox statements as to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, Resurrection of the Body, Infant 
Baptism, the Authority of Scripture, &c., he goes on :— 


‘We do also abhor the blasphemy of those who say that any impossible 
thing is commanded by God to man, or that the commandments of God 
cannot be performed by any one man, though they may be by all men 
taken together. Also, we anathematize those who say that the Son of God 
did speak what is false by the necessity of the flesh, and that because of his 
human nature he could not do all things that he would. We do so own 
free-will as to allow that we always stand in need of God's help, and we 
believe those to be in error who say, with Manes, that we cannot avoid 
sin, as well as those who say, with Jovinian, that a wan cannot sin. For 
both of these notions take away the freedom of the will. But we say that 
a man is always in that state that he may sin, or may not sin, so as to own 
ourselves always to be free as to our will.’! 


With respect to this creed, some very curious literary history 
may be noted. The expressions as to the peccability of the 
Saviour are levelled at 8S. Jerome, who had maintained this 
doctrine in the ‘ Dialogues against the Pelagians.’ Some theo- 
logian, meeting with this emphatic protest against what was held 
to he a blasphemous doctrine, attributed the composition in which 
it occurred to S. Augustine. Then an ignorant collector of 
Augustine’s works transferred the whole creed to him; and in 
the earlier editions of that Father’s writings, the reader will find 
it duly printed as the 191st Sermon, De Tempore. But what is 
still more remarkable, Vossius, the great Dutch divine, whose 
name is generally (and very deservedly) coupled with the epithet 
doctissimus, in his history of the Pelagian controversy (p. 487), 
quotes the words as those of Augustine. Our own equally 
learned Bishop Bull, and Le Clerc, another famous erudite, un- 
suspectingly followed him. The Bishop even goes so far as to 
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call the passage ‘a well-known passage of S. Augustine.’ (Har- 
mony, pt. i. 86, pt. ii. 168, Ang. Cath. Library.) The Oxford 
translators and editors of Bull have left the blunder uncorrected. 
It was, however, pointed out as regards Vossius by Archbishop 
Usher (Works, iv. 13, ed. Elrington), and also by Wall in his 
excellent and most accurate work on Infant Baptism, i. 348. 
But even this does not exhaust the curious facts connected with 
this creed. Having been attributed to Augustine, it was also, 
still more strangely, attributed to Jerome, and, as his, was read 
and unanimously adopted at the Council of Frankfort, a.p. 800." 
So many of the orthodox having mistaken this creed as repre- 
senting the faith of the Church, it is less to be wondered at that 
Pope Zosimus should have given it his approval. In his letter 
to the African bishops, he tells them that the writings of Pelagius 
had been read in an assembly. ‘Would that any of you, my 
* beloved brethren, had been able to be present on that occasion. 
‘ The joy and wonder of all in the assembly were astonishing. 
‘ They could scarcely keep from weeping to think that such men 
‘should have had their faith impugned. Was there any point 
‘ in which the grace and help of God was omitted? How, indeed, 
‘could other | sede be used on this subject without that 
‘ blasphemy which is said never to obtain forgiveness.’ * Such 
was the complete and hearty approval which the Pope extended 
to those who had been voted Loetee by two formal councils 
approved by his predecessor ; a very awkward document for the 
defenders of the infallibility of the Papal chair. The language 
of Zosimus is so hearty and enthusiastic that it almost causes 
us regret to find that, within a few months, he was obliged to 
retract and annul this vigorous approval, and to excommunicate 
and condemn the same men whose ‘perfect faith’ he had so 
much commended. The activity and zeal of Augustine proved 
stronger than the consistency ot the Pope, and the altered tone 
of the African bishops soon showed to the astonished Zosimus 
that he had made a grand mistake. 


* We determine,’ writes the Council of two hundred and eighteen bishops 
assembled at. Carthage (November 417 a.p.), ‘that the sentence against 
Pelagius and Celestius, put forth by the venerable Bishop Innocent from 
the chair of the blessed Apostle Peter, shall remain in full force until, by 
the most open confession, they admit that we are helped in each single act 
of righteousness, not only as to knowing, but also as to performing the 
act, and also that without that grace we are not able to “ of 
any true piety, or to think, speak, or do anything that is right.’ 8 


This was rather a trying rebuff to the pontiff, and it is possible 
that he might have stood on his offended dignity, but tumults 
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broke out in Rome, and Augustine bringing his influence to bear 
on Count Valerian, the Governor of Africa, was able to influence 
the Court of Ravenna to interest itself in the question. The 
Pope was obliged to yield. The letter in which he paves the way 
for a reconsideration of the matter, is a singular specimen of the 
union of the most arrogant pretensions with a real defeat and 
retractation. 


‘Although,’ writes the defeated Pope, ‘the tradition of the Fathers 
gives such great authority to the Apostolic See that no one ought to dare 
to dispute its judgment; and this is confirmed by the canons and rules of 
the Church, and by the fact that ecclesiastical discipline always runs in the 
name of Peter, from whom it descends; ... yet, notwithstanding this 
our great authority, we have always been anxious to take you into our 
councils, and to refers matters to you, not for that we are ignorant, or 
that we were likely to injure the Church, but out of feeling of Christian 
brotherhood. This man (Celestius) has been accused by you, and he has 
appealed to us. He demands that his accusers should meet him face to 
face, and he declares that false rumours have been spread concerning him. 
We have already written to you about him, and we believe that we 
sufficiently answered the letters you addressed to us. Since then, how- 
ever, we have examined the long letter brought to us from you by Mar- 
cellinus, the sub-deacon, and we regret to find that you think that we have 
trusted Celestius in all things, and given an absolute approval to all his 
work. Nothing of importance ought to be done rashly, and all decisions 
require the greatest deliberation. Be assured that we have changed and 
decided nothing, but have left all things in precisely the same state in 
which they were when I last wrote to you.’ 


Taking refuge thus in an obscurity which, while it befitted 
his dignity, prepared also the way for his abandonment of 
Celestius and his espousal of the cause now evidently to triumph, 
Zosimus hoped to save the credit of the Apostolic See. It will 
be difficult, however, for his apologists to excuse him from the 
charge urged against him by Julian, that either he was so 
ignorant of theology as not to recognise in the statements of 
Celestius and Pelagius any difference from the orthodox views, 
or else that he was so false, that after giving them an approval 
he withdrew it unconvinced, because of the strength of the 
opposition made to them. With the zeal of a new proselyte, 
and the bitterness arising from having been obliged to stultify 
himself, Zosimus now determined to follow up the Pelagians 
without scruple or hesitation. On tke other hand, the arm of 
the State was also ready to strike. Shortly after the despatch 
of the Pope’s letter to Africa (418), came forth the ‘ sacred 
rescript’ from the Court of Ravenna, condemning the Pelagians. 
The bombastic and high-flown style of this document is 
remarkable :— 


‘Weare informed by common rumour that a new form of crafty cunning 
has suddenly displayed itself to disturb the brightness of Catholic sim- 
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licity, which ever sends forth the rays of pure splendour. Overshadowed 
the lies of fallacious knowledge, aud running riot in the maddening 
struggle, it endeavours to affect the stable repose of the heavenly faith. 
Commended by the wind of novelty and acuteness, it regards it as a plain 
mark of plebeian lowness to think with the many, and that it is the prize 
of singular wisdom to overthrow that which is commonly approved... . 
Wherefore we have passed an edict that the leaders of this execrable 
doctrine, Pelagius and Celestius, should be driven from the city; and if 
any of their followers can be found, that they shall be brought before the 
competent judge, who shall have the power to punish them, whether 
clerks or laymen.’! 


Scarce a century had elapsed since edicts couched in a similar 
strain had been promulgated by heathen Emperors against the 
Christian faith itself. It is somewhat sad to trace the legaliza- 
tion of persecution, and it is also sad to be obliged to confess 
that the invoker of the secular arm, the man who appealed to 
force to silence heresies, was no other than the great and universal 
doctor, the first theologian of the West, Augustine himself. If 
any man might rest content with his controversial powers, and 
his ability to meet false opinions in fair argument, surely that 
man was Augustine. At this moment, too, obedient councils 
were but echoing his definitions; and a Pope, for a moment 
recalcitrant, had by his all-powerful influence been reduced to 
be a supporter of his views. What need was there, what excuse 
could be alleged for setting in motion the temporal power, and 
silencing his opponents by banishment and confiscation? Yet 
Augustine did this without scruple. He had, in fact, by the 
same agency already crushed the Donatists; now he would 
crush the Pelagians. Through his friend, Count Valerian, he 
was powerful at court. Africa was the feeder of Italy. The 
Cesars, already tottering on their throne in the West, were eager 
to oblige these influential applicants. They issued their edict, 
and the Preetorian prefect acknowledged oa enforced it. When 
Julian of Eclana reproached the great doctor with having called 
in the aid of a soldier to crush what he could not answer by 
reasons, was the reproach undeserved ? 

Shortly afterwards the third Council of Carthage resumed 
its. sitting. The doctrines of the Pelagians were before 
them. They condemned with great minuteness all the points 
of divergence from the orthodox faith which had been raised 
in the controversy, some of which had been maintained by 
Pelagius, and some not. In fact, the canons of this council 
solemnly enacted the Augustinian theology. At the same time 
Augustine had re-adjusted his opinions a little, to meet the re- 
quirements of the case. It is well remarked by Wiggers that 
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the seventh canon condemns that theory of the possibility of 
sinlessness by the aid of God’s grace, which Augustine had 
contended for in his earlier writings against the Pelagians. It 
needed now only the Pope to enforce the sentence pronounced 
by a council of the Church, and this Pope Zosimus hastened 
todo. Mindful, however, of his previous commendations of these 
men, now declared heretics, he wrote a long letter stating his 
faith on original sin and grace, which he dispatched to all the 
bishops of the Catholic world. To this letter they were re- 
quired to subscribe or be deprived of their sees. The great 
majority were ready to agree to the orthodox statements. Some 
eighteen refused, drawing up a confession of their own, which 
they sent to the Pope. The most conspicuous of these was 
Julian of Eclana, from this point the most famous champion 
of these opinions. Pelagius forwarded to Augustine, from Pales- 
tine, through mutual friends, statements as to his belief with 
respect to grace and baptism, which read very like the orthodox 
faith. But these only served to draw from Augustine two more 
treatises (‘De Gratid Jesu Christi ;’ ‘ De Peccato Originali’). 

After this we do not hear much more of Pelagius, and as he 
must now have been nearly seventy years of age, his life may not 
have been much further prolonged. Celestius appears in 
Church history at intervals for some time. From the moment, 
however, when the secular arm was introduced, and confiscation 
and banishment threatened to those who maintained these views, 
the interest of the controversy in a great measure ceases. You 
cannot argue with a man fairly while all the time you shake a 
stick over his head. The disputations between the friar in the 

ulpit and the heretic at the stake, have a very limited interest 
in a theological point of view. So when Augustine can call in 
the prefect as a fast argument, we lose our interest in the great 
duel between Free Will and Irresistible Grace. 

The two Western monks had thus set all Christendom in com- 
motion, and stirred up a strife on the main points of religious 
consciousness, which is probably destined to continue while the 
world lasts. Was this controversy without its uses, or was 
Pelagianism simply the exhibition of an Antichrist, as some 
would assert? Putting aside for the moment the consideration 
of the grave theological errors into which Pelagius fell on the 
doctrine of original sin, and other points, and looking upon him 
simply as a champion of free will, it may be that he deserves 
our gratitude. He made a strong protest, and gave effect toa 
Vigorous reaction against Manicheeism, that pestilent heresy, 
which even in its remains poisoned the very life-blood of 
medizeval Christianity. Asa system, indeed, Manicheeism was 
too grossly. absurd to need a refutation, but as a sentiment it 
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was far otherwise. The central thought of Manicheeism was 
the degradation and corruption of matter, of the body as com- 
pared to the soul. ‘This,’ says Dean Milman, ‘was the 
‘ primary axiom of all monasticism, and became the first recognised 
‘principle of all Latin theology.’! On all sides its ravages 
are to be traced. Men who might have set a mark upon their 
age, and have beaten down many a stronghold of vice and 
villany, are seen crouching like idiots in the caves of the desert, 
and lacerating their bodies with scourges. Simon on the top of 
his pillar becomes the apotheosis of Christian virtue. Augus- 
tine combated and overthrew the Manichean system, but he 
could not, and never did, disengage himself from the Manichean 
sentiment. With his strong devotional feelings, and the dee 
sense of sin which appears in his Confessions, it was hard for 
him to assert the dignity of human nature, and to rescue it from 
the dishonour which was poured upon it by the ascetics. For 
this another sort of mind was needed, more confident, more 
daring, and such a mind was that of Pelagius. In many points 
he ran counter to the faith of the Church, and justly brought 
upon himself refutation and censure; but in the matter of free 
will he only repeated the language of the older Greek fathers, 
of Justin, of Clement, of Origen, and of Chrysostom. With 
their writings Augustine, who was imperfectly acquainted with 
Greek, was not familiar, but if he had been he would have seen 
what a strong precedent they furnished for some of the state- 
ments which he blamed in Pelagius. ‘So eager,’ writes 
Gerard Vossius, ‘ were the great Catholic doctors to combat the 
‘utterly paralysing heresy of the freedom of the will, that they 
‘ scarcely mentioned the subject of grace, because about this there 
* was no controversy.’ * 

The doctrine of Clement of Alexandria on these points is 
thus summarized by Bishop Kaye. ‘He argues that it is 
‘necessary to the responsibility of men, that they should not be 
‘moved by strings like inanimate machines. God. confers eternal 
‘salvation on those who work together with Him in knowledge 
‘and good actions ; the performance of His commandments being 
‘in our own power. Every man partakes of the divine beneficence 
‘in the degree in which he chooses, since the suitable choice and 
‘discipline of the soul constitute the superiority of the elect,—our 
‘assent is in our own power.’ * These were precisely the doctrines 
forgotten and overborne in the outburst of asceticism at the 
beginning of the fifth century, and which were revived by Pelagius. 
In doing this he fell into reprehensible errors. But on the other 
hand, the writings of Augustine, judged by the catholic standard, 
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are not free from errors ; and though we cannot accept the dictum 
of Wiggers that he imported more novelties into Christianity 
than Pelagius did, yet we may fairly claim, from the peccability 
of the great doctor of the West, some consideration for his 
opponents. The two radical errors of Pelagius were his doctrine 
that the race of man suffered no innate mischief from the sin of 
Adam, but that the evil of that transgression consisted in the 
introduction of sin into the world, which from thenceforth had 
the power to tempt men, and to influence them by ill examples ; 
and his denial of the necessity of preventive grace. Among the 
six sorts of grace which are enumerated by him, the prevenient 
grace which is to work with the will, finds no place. And this 
continued to be the great error of the Semi-Pelagians, who 
abandoned his doctrine on original sin. But on the other hand, 
Augustine’s doctrine of érresistible grace is not the doctrine of the 
Church ;! and though his error is one on the side of piety and 
devotion, it may be questioned whether it be not more dangerous 
to morality than the error of Pelagius on the side of human 
power and its attendant responsibility. 

Of the two works, the titles of which are placed at the 
head of this article, it is probable that neither will fully 
oy | the English reader. Wiggers is too eager to defend 
the Pelagian sentiments, and bears too hard upon him who 
must ever be reverenced as one of the chief doctors of the 
Church ; and Worter, starting from the assumption that every 
deviation from the catholic sentiment must needs be of unmixed 
evil, comes to the inquiry as it were hood-winked, and is not 
likely fairly to elucidate the truth. A far more satisfactory work 
than either of these is Mr. Mozley’s excellent treatise on the 
Augustinian doctrine of Predestination, which, in its fairness and 
exhaustive treating of the subjects in dispute between Augustine 
and the Pelagians, leaves nothing to be desired. Of the older 
works on the controversy Usher is somewhat partial, while 
Vossius, with great fairness, is confused in his method of arrange- 
ment. The work of Janseniusis in many respects good, but we 
are inclined to give the preference to that of Cardinal Noris, both 
for lucidity oat impartiality. To enumerate and criticize all 
those who have written on this subject would require a consider- 
able space. It is a matter which must of necessity engage the 
attention of theologians, and many in treating it have been 
tempted to go back to the first origin of the controversy and 
trace its gradual development and progress throughout successive 
ages. 





1 See Mozley’s Augustinian Doctrine, p. 157. 
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John Murray. 1854. 
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Some time ago’ in these pages, while calling attention to the 
life and writings of George Herbert, we expressed regret at the 
unmerited neglect which he and his contemporaries too often 
experience. The same remark applies, it must be owned, to 
the era which immediately followed him ; and which, notwith- 
standing its intestine commotions, was in many ways remarkable 
from a literary point of view. Nay, paradoxical as it may 
sound, it is undeniable, that the tension and excitement of 
feeling engendered by scenes of strife and violence are not 
unfavourable to the production of works of genius. The old 
canon which the Greek moralist laid down as to tragedy, that 
it purifies the character by exciting pity and horror, is true in a 
very wide sense. It is a significant fact, that the almost greatest 
of our English poets wrote his greatest poem immediately after 
the civil war between king and parliament. ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
was published in 1667. 

The characteristics of the literature of Charles the First’s 
reign seem to grow naturally from those of the preceding reign. 
There was less of stiffness and pedantry; for England was 
learning to assimilate the mental nourishment presented to it 
by the resuscitation from the grave, as it were, of the ancient 
literature, and by the impulse which the Reformation had given 
to freedom of thought in every direction. As with the individual, 
so it is with the age. The first rich draught ot knowledge 
sends a quickening and almost intoxicating thrill through every 
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nerve. It is only by degrees that the mind, as it grows more 
familiar with its new resources, refrains from displaying, some- 
times very inopportunely, what it has acquired so recently. 
Hence the pedantry of Donne and Quarles, and of others far 
superior to them. ‘There is less of this in the Caroline writers : 
but they retain the robust geniality and manly common-sense 
of their predecessors. Theirs was an age of intellectual activity, 
an age of commercial integrity, and, although the seeds of 
discord which produced the joyless harvests of Naseby and 
Edgehill were germinating early in the century, an age of 
goodwill and friendliness among different ranks and classes. 
There are very few instances, if any, on record, of a civil war 
waged with such an abstinence from ferocity; and of fellow- 
citizens contending so earnestly, even to death, for principles 
which on both sides were cherished as of sacred importance, 
without a complete disruption of those social ties which bind 
men together in one nation. Of course when men’s vindictive 
passions are lashed into a tempest by the fury of controversy, 
deeds of atrocity there must be. ‘The land is defiled with 
blood.’ But in this respect the Civil War in England during 
the seventeenth century may challenge comparison with any 
other. It is well described on an old tombstone in Hereford- 
shire, which dates from that period, as the ‘very disastrous 
litigation between the king and the leaders of the nation’— 
‘Rege cum proceribus periculosissimé litigante.’ That sense 
of law which is, we may say with thankfulness, an — mark 
of Englishmen, was never extinguished. The quickness with 
which the apparently deadly wound healed itself shows that 
though ellie was warring against member, the body politic 
was in a healthy state. There is unhappily much reason to 
fear that the circulation does not course through the veins and 
arteries of our social system so freely, so vigorously now. We 
enjoy, indeed, immunity from the outward signs of tumult in 
England at the present moment; but there is less of real sub- 
stantial unity, less of hearty kindliness between class and class, 
and more, alas! of deep-seated dissension and of selfish anta- 
gonism among ourselves, than in the England of the seventeenth 
century. 

Those in every age who scarcely look below the surface are 
apt to despise the past; and those in our own day who are 
dazzled by the marvellous discoveries of material science, have 
no eyes to appreciate the excellences of their forefathers, who 
received their letters once a week, if so often, and to whom, instead 
of being ‘ shot like a pea through a pea-shooter ’ from London to 
Edinburgh, even a short excursion from home was an event of 
very rare occurrence. But it isa question whether men are really 
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happier now, in these days of intense and restless competition, 
than when they were more contented with doing their best in 
the position where they found themselves ; for repose and leisure 
are indispensable ingredients in the cup of happiness. Nor does 
it follow that men are really wiser in the matters which concern 
them most nearly, and which lie within the reach of a practical 
sagacity, because they are more skilled in calculating the distance 
of the earth from the sun, or in analysing the gases which have 
been at work in the formation of our planet. Still less does it 
follow, from progress of this kind, that men are better citizens, 
or better neighbours, stronger in self-restraint, more duly con- 
scious of their obligations to a power above themselves. 

A tremendous acceleration of pace there is indeed in the 
art, as it has been called, of living. The business and the 
pleasures of life are transacted with a dispatch and rapidity 
which our ancestors never dreamed of. The pursuit of gain, of 
enjoyment, of knowledge, is breathless. But it is in some re- 
spects the old story of the hare, and its slower, surer competitor. 
‘The race is not’ always ‘to the swift.’ We are far from 
wishing to hold a brief, as the mere ‘ laudator temporis acti,’ 
or to pronounce an indiscriminate eulogy on the seventeenth 
century. It had its faults, as we shall see presently. Each 

eriod in history, like each successive stage in the life of the 
individual, brings its own advantages and drawbacks, its own 
merits and defects, in due balance and proportion. 


* Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda secum, 
Multa recedentes adimunt.’ 


What each generation has to do, is simply to make the most 
of the circumstances which belong to it. Wisely and well the 
oracle advised the colonist dissatisfied with the banks of the 
Eurotas, to improve and adorn the Sparta which had fallen to 
his lot. ‘ Saaptav édayes, tavTav xocpe?. But we would 

rotest against the tone of self-laudation, too common nowadays, 
in which half-educated demagogues, like Mr. Bright, teach their 
hearers to care only for things of the present day as if the 
weighty lessons of history were valueless, and as if the columns 
of the Star or the Times contained everything worth knowing. 
We would protest against the narrowness and presumption 
of those among the students of material science, who speak as 
if their own particular knowledye—of mechanical contrivances, 
it may be, or of chemical affinities—were the sum of wisdom 
and happiness. The steam-engine and the spectrum-analysis are 
wondrous means and appliances of life, but they are not life 
itself; nor is the partial development of man’s faculties in one 
direction anything more than a very poor substitute for the 
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full and free expansion of his being as a whole rounded and 
complete. ‘There is an expression which lingers in our rural 
districts, as the highest form of praise. A man on whose 
judgment and principle others can rely is said to be ‘solid.’ 
It is the very word to denote what was an especial feature 
of the era to which we refer. Whether it is equally applicable 
to our own is a question. 

The seventeenth century in England abounds, even without 
counting its poets, with names illustrious in literature and 
science. Foremost of all stands Bacon, the re-founder of philo- 
sophy in its widest sense; after him the metaphysicians 
Hobbes, Cudworth, and Locke. Barrow and Chillingworth, 
both philosophers, with Hammond and Usher, represent the 
theology of the period; Selden its multifarious erudition; Claren- 
don and Burnet its history; Harvey (the discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the blood) and Sir Isaac Newton its physical 
science, Vandyke and Inigo Jones, naturalized, as it were, in 
England, with Wren, speak for the fine arts. The court of 
Charles the First was pronounced by Lord Orford to be ‘ the most 
polite court in Europe.’ If we extend our survey to the Con- 
tinent, we find the age equally prolific of great men. Painting 
had scarcely passed its glory, as the names of Domenichino, 
Rubens, Poussin, testify ; music and the drama were flourishing, 
especially in sunny Italy; France had Moliére and Corneille ; 
Spain, Cervantes. Grotius and Petavius were working, as men 
could work in those days, on the vast stores of learning be- 
queathed by the past; others were opening the way to regions 
hitherto unexplored. Kepler was pioneering for the astronomers 
of our own day; and Galileo’s struggles after truth were 
achieving the discovery of a standing-point from which the 
mysteries of the universe should be investigated by students 
in the aftertime. The philosophy of mind and of morals was 
not idle. Christendom was still vibrating to the electric shock 
of the Reformation. Descartes and Spinosa were inaugurating 
anew era of thought; and Pascal, like our own Bishop Butler 
in the next generation, was demonstrating, so far as moral truth 
can be demonscrated, that the foundations of Christianity lie too 
deep to be shaken by passing = of controversy. The list of 
great names might easily be lengthened: but enough has been 


said to show that the intellect of the seventeenth century was 
very far from being inert or stagnant. We must pass on to our 
more immediate subject,—‘ English Poetry under the Stuarts,’ 
and, in particular, during the second and third quarters of 
the century. 

The poets of the Restoration need not detain us long. With 
one signal exception, they were, as they loved to style them- 
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selves, ‘wits’ rather than poets. Lounging about coffee- 
houses, with their ‘ clouded’ canes and foppish airs, or. haunting 
the backstairs of a profligate Court, they were not likely to rise 
above low and degrading ideas of life and nature. Dryden 
himself is rather one who might have been & great poet than 
one who was. He is an instance of a poet transformed into 
one of the lowest of creatures by Circe’s cup. All the ‘ardour, 
boldness, and dexterity’ for which he is justly praised, the 
varied richness of his imagery, his command of language, his 
easy and animated flow of verse, his strong sense, his energy, 
his skill, are all comparatively worthless, because he wants that 
true tenderness which is inseparable from true delicacy of 
feeling; because there is no moral dignity about him; because, 
in short, the poet cannot raise himself above the man. Even 
his versatility, which is one of his charms as a writer, is akin 
to the unscrupulousness with which he changed, and changed 
again, his creed, like a set of clothes, to suit the fashion of the 
Court. Passion must be concentrated to be deep and strong ; 
and passion dissipated and wasted by frivolities and self-in- 
dulgence cannot soar to the heights where true poetry dwells. 
Dryden and Wordsworth stand in marked contrast to one 
another. If the great poet of the lakes and mountains had had 
something of Dryden’s dramatic power, something of the mingled 
fire and sweetness which Dryden’s lyrics display, he would not 
be so tedious as he is sometimes. If the poet of the clubs had 
had something of the moral sublimity and purity which breathe 
in every line of Wordsworth’s many poems, he might have 
been—where might he not have been, among our poets? Per- 
haps, if his life had been passed in a purer atmosphere, the 
talents which we admire in Dryden might, by finding some 
worthy centre of attraction to which to consecrate themselves, 
have ripened into genius. As it is, Dryden must be pronounced 
a rhetorician rather than a poet; and his poems are read even 
less than they deserve, because of their moral faultiness. 
'*Glorious John’ he was called by the wits and rakes among 
whom he presided. But it is a sadly inglorious memory of 
great gifts abused. The literature over which his was the 
ruling influence copied his example only too faithfully. Dryden 
himself is remarkable, not only on other grounds, but as the 
connecting link in the chain of sequence which unites the 
school of Milton with that of Pope and Gray. But there is 
very little to be said for his disciples. Sir Charles Sedley, for 
instance, had the reputation of an evil pre-eminence among the 
wits and debauchees of his day. It would be sheer waste of 
time to linger over ‘love-songs’ such as his; in which ‘love’ 
is merely a name for sensuality, and in which there is little 
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enough of wit or fancy to atone in any degree for the want of 
higher merits. :; 

Vor other reasons, we cannot afford time, at present, to dwell 
long on the poets who belong to the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. Something has been said of their cha- 
racteristics in previous remarks’ on George Herbert. The 
reign of James the First was a period of transition from 
Shakespeare to Milton. Shakespeare’s glories belong to Eliza- 
beth’s reigu ; but his transcendent genius must not blind us to 
the brightness of lesser luminaries—to the graceful dignity of 
Massinger, to the passion and vivacity of his twin compeers 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Ben Jonson, second only to Shake- 
speare, connects the two epochs. The sun had set; but the 
heavens were still on fire with the glow which he had left 
behind him; and not here and there only, but on every side, 
lights of less dazzling lustre were emerging in his stead. The 
age of James, like that of Elizabeth, was essentially dramatic ; 
and the influence of Italian literature was as strong or stronger 
than ever. Its minor poets are chiefly remarkable for a rugged 
earnestness which is thoroughly English under a thin coating 
of Italian manner. In both respects, George Herbert’s poetry, 
though superior to that of most among his contemporaries, is 
typical of the period. Drayton is spirited and nervous at times, 
as in the lines on the Midland Counties, which the author of 
* Felix Holt’ has very appropriately extracted from the ‘ Poly- 
Olbion,’ as a motto for her story, and in the sonnet ‘ Love’s 
Farewell,’ deservedly placed by Mr. Palgrave in his ‘ Songs 
and Lyrics:’ he has the advantage, also, of using a sturdy 
Saxon vocabulary. But he is often longwinded and prolix; and 
his pictures of nature are a mere literal transcription of what 
meets the eye. He must have seemed old-fashioned and uncouth, 
even to his contemporaries. Daniel may claim a higher place. 
Most persons know his quaintly beautiful lines quoted in 
Southey’s ‘ Doctor.’ 

* The soul’s dark mansion, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks which time has made.’ 
His sonnet on Sleep, in the ‘Songs and Lyrics,’ is also 
beautiful, and runs smoothly. Sir John Davies’ poetry is 
philosophical and anti-materialistic. Parts are really fine; and 
will find admirers among those who are fond of ‘ The Excursion ’ 
and of Lucretius. Quarles and Donne are too stiff and obscene 
for whatever merits they have to be appreciated generally ; they 
are simply dull. Sandys is only known as a translator. We 
must pass on to the central and most interesting part of the seven- 
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teenth century, the age of Milton, and of others not unworthy 
to be named even with him. 
We must pause, however, here, to say a few words on the 
uidance which presents itself to those who desire to penetrate 
into this region. Guides many are at hand, old and new, 
proffering their sometimes conflicting suggestions in the shape 
of criticism or anthology: Dr. Johnson, to whom precedence 
is due not merely in order of time, gives us lives of Milton 
and Cowley which are delightful reading. But though he 
could admire the majestic roll, like that of wave after wave on 
the shore, of Milton’s sonorous diction, the poetry of that 
period was far too metaphysical to win the hearty sympathy of 
one whose philosophy was of a thoroughly practical texture ; 
and Italian ‘conceits’ he abhorred. His exclamation, ‘ Sir, I 
would not own a dog that liked Lycidas,’ was an outburst of 
his aversion, not only to the politics of Milton the regicide, but 
to the Italian conceits of Milton the poet. He is right, it must 
be owned, in bringing his ponderous sledgehammer down, with 
its accustomed precision, on the fault of being too ‘curious,’ 
too ‘analytic,’ in poetry. Hallam was still less likely to 
sympathise with the Caroline poets. It seems strange, it may 
be remarked by the way, to find an historian of literature, who 
is usually so accurate, attributing to our drama a Spanish origin. 
Strong antipathy to Spain was a prominent feature of England 
under Elizabeth, Ellis’s ‘Specimens of the Early English 
Poets’ end with the reign of Charles II. His three volumes 
form a large but not very discriminating selection. For instance, 
he quotes eighteen lines from George Herbert, and almost as 
many pages from Suckling and Cartwright. His criticisms also 
often show, that something more than antiquarianism is wanted 
for the work; the selecter should himself be a poet as well as 
antiquary. The very principle of Ellis’s classification is radi- 
cally wrong. He divides the poets according to the reigns in 
which they lived ; and, in the same spirit, he traces the salliatny 
which is one among the characteristics of our literature in the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, to the personal 
influence of the ridiculous pedant who sat on the throne, not to 
its true causes, the revival of learning and the influence of 
Italy, at that time the foremost country of Europe in philosophy 
and art. Southey undertook to finish what Ellis had begun. 
Few could be more competent for the task. Though not him- 
self a poet of the highest rank, he had a truly poetic perception 
of the beautiful in others; and the preface to his ‘ Selections 
from Later English Poets’ would be worth reading if it were 
only for the charm of its exquisite style. His criticisms are 
generally just, if not profound. But he seems inconsistent in 
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rejecting so utterly as he does the theory, that a fashion or a 
style in literature is often imported from one country to another, 
while he allows at the same time that literary intercourse 
throughout Christendom was far more rapid and uninterrupted 
in those days than we can imagine. Campbell, like Southey, 
was a poet, though of lower rank: and, like Southey, he had 
a widely cultivated taste. But Campbell, though learned in 
literature, was peculiarly averse to metaphysical poetry, and 
“hopelessly unable to comprehend it. He was proportionately 
fond of polish and elaboration. It is no wonder that he passes 
by the Caroline poets with, at most, very faint praise indeed. 
His ‘ Essay on English Poetry,’ which introduces his Selections, 
is prolix and insipid. One word, in passing, must be said for 
the bulky and venerable volumes, the grandiloquent titles of 
which stand at the head of our list. They may possess no 
charms for those whose poetical researches cannot re-ascend 
beyond Shelley, and to whom even Byron is antiquated and 
obsolete. But they serve to rescue from oblivion some precious 
pieces of ore amid heaps of dross; and they are interesting 
besides as having contributed to mould the literary taste and 
habits of our forefathers. 

Last, but not least trustworthy among our guides, we have 
Messrs. F. T. Palgrave and T. Arnold. The latter, indeed, in 
his brief but masterly’ sketch of our literature, only indicates 
in which direction we are to turn our steps, without attempting 
anything like a collection of specimens. The former narrows 
his range as a collector to ‘Songs and Lyrics.’ Yet both give 
valuable assistance. Mr. Palgrave’s little book shows no ordi- 
nary care in the compiler. It is by no means a reproduction 
of the trite and obvious specimens which may be found in any 
old school-book. It evinces not only research, but the artistic 
taste for which Mr. Palgrave is distinguished. The canon on 
which he proceeds is in the main a very safe one. The ‘ vox 
populi’ is generally right in its judgment even of poets as well as 
of more familiar things, if only it has time. But his definition 
of lyrical poetry is more questionable. A ballad is essentially 
objective. Is a ballad, therefore, to be excluded from lyrics? 
The very meaning of the word lyrical, in its primary significance, 
seems to imply, that whatever poetry, whether objective or 
subjective matters not, is in its nature fit for singing, the quick 
impulsive recitation of some stirring incident or the impassioned 
outburst of an inward consciousness, comes within its compass. 
Nor is Mr. Palgrave’s classification of periods altogether satis- 








1 Why does so scholarly a writer perpetrate so misshapen a word (for the poet 
Daniel) as‘ high-thoughted ?’ 
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factory. It seems incongruous to place poets, so essentially 
different as Milton and Dryden, in the same category ; and Gray 
is hardly a poet of sufficient importance to stand as the spokes- 
man of his fellows. If it is to have a fourfold division, our poetry 
seems rather to divide itself into the dramatic, metaphysical, 
classical. and naturalistic phases, with Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pope, and Wordsworth, respectively, as the Coryphzeus of each. 

In these words we have indicated what we consider the chief 
characteristic of Milton’s age. The philosophical vein of thought 
is more conspicuous in Milton, but it is not peculiar to him. 
Philosophy presents herself more becomingly in the magnificent 
robes with which he adorns her, and paces through his measured 
cadences with a statelier tread, but she had her votaries even in 
the crowd. The traditionary homage, which, as we have seen, 
was paid to her by humbler worshippers in the preceding period, 
now finds a worthier expression, a less inadequate ritual. With 
one or two unimportant exceptions, all the poetry of this period 
bears this stamp, and is imbued with this feeling. We find it in 
the voluptuary Herrick, scarcely less than in Cromwell's puritan 
secretary. Transmitted to the men of the civil wars from the 
Schoolmen and the Reformers, it offered to them a refuge from 
the acrimony of political controversy. But there is another pecu- 
liarity of the age to be noticed. It was an age of song-writers, 
as, indeed, a musical age could hardly fail to be. The spirit of 
music and of song pervades the poetry of the fanatic Roundhead 
as well as of the more congenial Cavalier. As Mr. Arnold 
observes, it was an age of ‘chansons,’ such as flowed from the 
lips of Burns, Moore, Béranger: or rather such as were the 
, pa effusion of a time when men loved to sit under 
the spreading beech in summer, or round the Christmas hearth, 
taking each and all their parts in glee or madrigal. Few 
periods yield a richer abundance of short pieces, from which the 
anthologist may cull his nosegay. Nor are these characteristics 
in reality so irreconcilable as they may appear at first sight. 
It is a curious fact, that metaphysicians, like mathematicians, 
are often musical; all alike live among the clouds, in a world of 
abstractions, far above the noise and smoke of earthly things. 
One and the same word, to the ear of an Athenian in ancient 
times, expressed the threefold study. Mr. T. Arnold speaks of 
the Caroline poets as the ‘ Fantastic’ school; and treats them 
rather slightingly. But the proneness for ‘ fantasies,’ for quaint 
and far-fetched allusions, for 

‘Those new-fangled toys and trimming slight, 
Which take our late fantastics with delight,’ 

was only superficial ; it does not deserve to give a name to 
the period. Originally an Italian fashion, borrowed by our 
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islanders from the ‘ concettisti,’ it runs through our literature 
from Shakespeare to Dryden. It flaunts itself in the headings 
of love-songs addressed to Phyllis, Chloe, or Amaryllis. Some- 
times indeed the poet coins for his lady a name of his own 
devising, equally un-English and unclassical, as Lucasta for the 
pretty ‘Lucy’ of our vernacular; Castara, Amarantha, Sacha- 
rissa, or, worst of all, Utrechia. But we must search far below 
this pedantry for the real characteristics of the age. There we 
find, very near indeed to the heart and life of the nation, the 
fondness of which we have spoken for music and metaphysic. 

It may be well to clear the way by disposing in the first 
instance of the less important names of the period. The song- 
writers who charged behind dashing Prince Rupert, and whose 
gay plumage glitters beside the sombre hue of their opponents 
as a masque beside a funeral, need not delay us long. In Sir 
John Suckling, a lively profligate songster, we have to regret 
that want of reverence for woman’s true dignity which was too 
common among the Royalist soldiers, and which was partly 
a reaction from the morose austerities of the ‘ Roundheads.’ 
Colonel Lovelace, though sometimes appearing to write in the 
same vein, was a man of higher stamp, as his noble lines to 
* Lucasta’ show, ‘On going to the Wars,’ ending thus :— 


*I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.’ 


These, again, are his, from the lines ‘To Althza :’ 
‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage: 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage ; 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty.’ 

Carew was another ardent Royalist. His verses are smooth 
and pretty, but commonplace, and he is for ever ringing his 
changes on the ‘flames and darts’ of love. But, while the 

oet, crowned as it were with roses, warbles his love-ditties, we 
in all the time the same undertone of plaintive sadness 
which makes itself heard beneath the Epicurean materialism 
of Horace. ‘There is the same uneasy regretfulness at the 
thought of death. His political life was a series of inconsis- 
tencies. His adroit excuse to Charles II. is highly charac- 
teristic. When taxed by the king with having written a better 
oem ‘On the Death of the late Protector,’ than ‘On his 

ajesty’s happy Return,’ he replied, ‘ We poets, Sire, succeed 
better in fiction than in truth.’ Waller is too smooth. The 
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verses which he made in boyhood are as devoid of harshness 
and ruggedness, as if he had been so employed for years. There 
is not much of promise where the performance is so faultless. 
But some of Waller’s shorter poems are deservedly favourites. 
His graceful lines ‘To a Lady playing on the Flute’ are studded 
with courtly compliments. His— 


* Go, lovely rose!’ 
and 
‘That which her slender waist confined,’ 


are too well known to need quoting. But the mind soon grows 
as weary of such perpetual smoothness, as the ear of nothing 
but waltzes and polkas. Samuel Butler must not be left un- 
mentioned; but, as the readers of Hudibras know, his muse 
wears the sock, not the buskin, and amuses herself with the 
jingling of rhymes in which there is more of buffoonery than 
of wit. Sometimes indeed he rises to something better : 


‘True loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game ; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon.’ 


We must pass on. Shirley is chiefly remarkable as the last 
of the great dramatists who adorned the Elizabethan age ; 
Denham as the first of the purely descriptive poets, who, like 
our English landscape painters, are unsurpassed in the world. 
Denham’s well-known lines on the Thames have the flow and 
rhythm of Pope’s couplets, with the sentiment of Cowper or 
Wordsworth : 


‘Oh! could I flow like thee and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ; 
Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.’ 


Dr. Henry More, another Royalist, is, it must be owned, both 
‘gentle and dull.’ Like Izaak Walton he lived serenely with 
the civil war raging round him, being left by the Parliament 
undisturbed at Oxford to meditate on his favourite Plato—a 
taste which he inherited from the Platonists of a past genera- 
tion, Spenser and Lord Surrey. 

The party of the Puritans was naturally enough less fertile 
in poetry, with the one great exception, which we shall have 
to consider presently. But Wither and Marvel both deserve 
a place among the minor poets of their period. Wither’s love- 
songs, written indeed before he became a Puritan, are far more 
worthy of their name than those of Suckling or Carew. ‘The 
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Manly Heart’ is a fair sample of his style, and may be found 
in most collections. It begins— 


‘Shall I, wasting of despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair ?’ 


In its drift it is not unlike Suckling’s well-known ‘ Encourage- 
ments to a Lover’: 


* Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale ?’ 


But it breathes a purer sentiment. Andrew Marvel, Crom- 
well’s Secretary, commands attention more from the earnest- 
ness and manliness of what he has to say than from his manner 
of saying it. His truly noble lines, peculiarly significant as 
coming from such a quarter, on the execution of Charles the 
First, are scarcely so well known as they deserve : 


‘He nothing common did or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye, 
The axe’s edge did try; 
Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right, 
But bowed his comely head 
Down as upon a bed.’ 


No scholar can read these lines, without being irresistibly re- 
minded of the fine passages in the ‘ Odes,’ where Horace extols 
the patriotic self-devotion and heroic demeanour of Regulus. 

It is a curious omission on the part of Mr. Palgrave, that, 
while quoting rather largely from Marvel, he does not quote 
the concluding lines of the poem, ‘On the Death of a Fawn,’ 
which begins,— 

‘Some wanton troopers riding by 
Have shot my fawn’— 


and which ends (after describing the fawn as nurtured in the 
garden),— 

‘Had it lived long, it would have been 

Lilies without, roses within.’ 


There is a good deal of Wordsworth’s simplicity and tenderness, 
if not of his higher excellence, in this poem. 

Our list of minor poets is almost exhausted. We need not 
disinter May and Habingdon from the obscurity in which they 
slumber. The former is chiefly known as the translator of 
Lucan’s bombastic epic; and Habingdon was a poetaster rather 
than a poet. 

Cowley claims a place above the poets hitherto mentioned, 
if we accept the estimation in which he was held at the Court 
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of Charles the Second, and in the first half of the eighteenth 
“century. It is not strange that he was then far more popular 
than Milton, for the false glitter of Cowley’s style suited well 
a taste which could not raise itself to Milton: but it is strange 
that Milton himself speaks of Cowley, with Spenser and Shake- 
speare, as one of our three greatest poets. Clarendon also extols 
Cowley, as having ‘taken a flight above all men in poetry.’ 
But Clarendon’s opinion on poetry counts for very little. 

In our own day Abraham Cowley’s name is much better 
known than his poetry. Many who would be ready with his 
name at once, in enumerating the most famous poets of his 
period, would be very much puzzled if called upon to quote a 
single line of his poetry. The fashion which Petrarch set, of 
making verses ‘ to his mistress’s eyebrow, seems to surpass itself 
in Cowley. The portrait-gallery of the ladies, to each of whom 
in turn he vows everlasting allegiance, is almost endless. It 
has been objected to the Madeline, and Isabel, and Eleanore, 
whom the Laureate of our own day has honoured with votive 
chaplets in his exquisite poems, that all alike wear a simpering 
smile. Cowley’s heroines have really no individuality at all, 
and the passion which they inspire seems as unreal as its object. 
He was accused by a contemporary of publishing ‘ profane and 
licentious’ verses. Johnson replies, that these love-pieces 
‘inight have been written by a hermit for penance, or for hire 
by a philosophical rhymer who had never seen a woman.’ 
Cowley’s regular and temperate life serves to testify that in 
these love-poems he was rather conforming to a silly custom 
than giving vent to his own feelings.’ Such unreality is not 
the way to be a true poet. The same fault infects his other 
compositions. There is more of fancy than of imagination ; more 
of acuteness and ingenuity than of real grandeur or tenderness ; 
more of tinsel than of real gold. The difference between a true 
and a false metaphor or simile is the difference between affecta- 
tion and good manners. A comparison, based on truth, is re- 
cognised in a moment, and touches a hidden chord in the heart ; 
a false metaphor is far-fetched, artificial, unfeeling. 

Cowley’s ‘slender conceits,’ like his fictitious languishings, 
are pretty, and that is all. His subjects are miscellaneous, and 
he is what is called an unequal poet ; but it is difficult to find 
anywhere passages with the true poetic ring. Nicely turned 
compliments, as,— 

‘The adorning thee with so much art 
Is but a barbarous skill ; 


’Tis but the poisoning of a dart 
Too apt before to kill— 





f 1 Cowley spent his declining years at Chertsey, and it is amusing to read of his 
making a two days’ journey of what now is done in about an hour. 
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merely display the same kind of ingenuity as a child’s puzzle ; 
and he is apt to be bombastic while endeavouring to be sublime. 
Perhaps one cause of his popularity for a time was the novelty 
of his metres. Johnson characteristically censures Cowley’s 
‘lax and lawless versification,’ and complacently adds, that after 
‘lasting for more than half a century, at last it died away.’ 
The great critic and lexicographer would be equally surprised 
and shocked, if alive now, to find a variety and exuberance of 
metres, such as Cowley never dreamed of. Possibly the superior 
rhythm and polish of our modern lyrists might avail to assuage 
his wrath. 

Crashaw and Vaughan stand apart from their contemporaries 
as, emphatically, religious poets. ‘They were the lineal suc- 
cessors of Herbert, and the precursors of Keble. Cowley, the 
friend of Crashaw, lamerts his death in words which are even 
more applicable to the poet whose earthly resting-place, revered 
and beloved by all, is still green among us: 


‘Poet and Saint! To thee alone are given, 
The two most sacred names of earth und heaven; 
The hardest, rarest union which can be, 
Next that of Godhead and humanity.’ 


That Cowley is right, and that it is rare indeed to find the 
characteristics of the poet and of the saint in the same 
person, cannot be denied. The causes of this are obvious, The 
subjects which sacred poetry aspires to handle transcend in- 
evitably the poet’s capacity; and the mind, intent on things 
unseen, is sometimes dull to the perception of material beauty, 
image and reflection though it be of that which is invisible. 
Besides, the passionate and fervid temperament of the poet is 
exposed to dangers peculiar to itself, and liable to aberrations 
which are no temptation to others. 

The following lines, which form the conclusion of ‘The 
Flaming Heart,’ a poem ‘On the Book and Picture of the 
Seraphical Saint Teresa, as she is usually expressed with a 
Seraphim beside her,’ are instinct with the flame, not of de. 
votion only, but of true poetry :— 


‘Oh! thou undaunted daughter of desires ! 
By all thy dower of lights and fires, 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove, 

By all thy lives aud deaths of love, 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 
And by thy thirsts of love more large than they ; 
By all thy brimfilled bowls of fierce desire, 

By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire, 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss 

That seized thy parting soul and sealed thee his ; 
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By all the heavens thou hast in bim, 
Fair sister of the seraphim ! 

By all of him we have in thee, 
Leave nothing of myself in me; 
Let me so read thy life that I 

Unto all life of mine may die.’ 


Any one with sufficient patience may find much to admire 
in Crashaw. His thoughts, for instance, in ‘Charitas Nimia, 
or the dear Bargain,’ only require a modern setting to please 
the fastidious taste of modern critics. 

At the risk of quoting what is well known, we subjoin the 
graceful lines which twine together the names of Crashaw and 
the poet of Bemerton, ‘On Mr. G. Herbert’s Book, entitled 
“The Temple of Sacred Poems,”’ sent to a gentlewoman : 


‘ Know you, fair, on what you look ? 
Divinest love lies in this book, 
Expecting fire from your eyes 
To kindle this His sacrifice, 

When your hands untie these strings, 
Think you’ve an angel by the wings ; 

One that gladly will be nigh 

To wait upon each morning sigh, 

To flutter in the balmy air 

Of your well-perfuméd prayer. 

These white plumes of Lis he’ll lend you, 
Which every day to heaven will send you; 
To take acquaintance of the sphere, 

And all the smooth-faced kindred there ; 
And though Herbert’s name do owe 
These devotions, fairest, know 

That while I lay them on the shrine 

Of your white hand, they are mine.’ 


Almost a third part of Crashaw’s published poems consists of 
short Latin pieces, chiefly on sacred subjects, in a variety 
of metres. His ease and felicity in this way may excite the 
envy even of Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Calverley. Crashaw was 
ejected from his fellowship at Cambridge for refusing to take 
the Covenant. 

Henry Vaughan is less known than Crashaw. Yet some, at 
least, of his poems deserve to be preserved from the corroding 
touch of time.’ Such lines as these which begin— 

* My soul, there is a country 
Far far, beyond the stars, 


Where stands a skilful sentry 
All skilful in the wars ’"— 


rise above the ordinary level of sacred poetry. Still more 





) Thanks are due to Canon Norris for his eareful edition of Vaughan’s poems. 
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beautiful are the following lines, which have breathed comfort 
and resignation to many mourners, Vaughan is a poet who 
prefers the minor key. 


‘ They are all gone into a world of light, 
And I alone sit lingering here ; 
Their very memory is fair and bright 

And my sad thoughts doth cheer. 


It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 
ike stars upon some gloomy grove ; 
Or those faint beams in which yon hill is drest 
Alter the sun’s remove. 


I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days ; 
My days which are at best but dull aud hoary, 
ere glimmerings and decays. 


O! holy hope and high humility, 
High as the heavens above! - 

These are your walks, and you have shown them me 
To kindle my cold love. 


Dear, beauteous Death, the jewel of the just, 
Shining nowhere but in the dark ; 

What inysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could man outlook that mark! 


He that hath found some fledg’d birds’ nest, may know, 
At first sight, if the bird be flown ; 

But what fair grove or field he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


And yet as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep, 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 
And into glory peep. 


If a bright star were prisoned in a tomb, 
Her captive flame must needs burn there ; 

But when the hand that locked her up gives room, 
She’ll shine through all the sphere. 


O Father of eternal life, and all 
Created glories under Thee ! 

Resume Thy Spirit from this world of thrall 
Into true liberty, 


Either disperse these mists which blot and fill 
My dire perspective as they pass; 

Or else remove me hence unto that bill, 
Where I shall need no glass.’ 


Herrick requires a niche by himself. He is the most incon- 
sistent, the most tantalising of poets. Many of the poems 
which make up the ‘ Hesperides’ are shamefully coarse and 
licentious. His ‘Noble Numbers’ or his ‘Pious Pieces,’ 
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‘ wherein,’ to quote the old title-page, ‘he sings the Birth of 
His Christ, and sighes for his Saviour’s Suffering on the Crosse, 
are not unworthy of Keble. Epigrams licentious enough for 
Martial lie side by side in his pages with poems entitled ‘ Mattins’ 
and ‘ The Church Militant.’ Yet even in the ‘ Hesperides’ are 
flashes and scintillations of real poetry; for instance, in his 
exquisite lines ‘To Daffodills’ and ‘To Blossoms.’ There is 
the same inconsistency in another way. He spent nineteen 
years in one of the loveliest counties in England ; he sings of 
the joys of country life in the spirit of the ode, 


‘Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis ;’ 


he loves to cherish the old customs of the peasantry, as in his 
vivid description of ‘The Hock Cart, or Harvest Home,’ or 
of ‘Corinna going a-Maying’; he delights to embalm in his 
verse old rural legends and traditions of charms, fairies, and 


hobgoblins, to be recounted round the yule-log ; or, as he says, 


‘ When laurel spurts in the fire, and when the hearth 
Smiles to itself, and gilds the roofe with mirth.’ 


Yet, all the time, he sighs to escape from ‘ Dull Devonshire,’ as 
if from banishment in Siberia, to the taverns and cookshops of 
London. He is the Catullus of England; genial and exuberant 
in fancy, eliciting a rare sweetness from his lyre; but, as a phy- 
siognomist may guess from his portrait, with the nobler elements 
in his nature struggling against the pressure of sensual appe- 
tites. Herrick’s easy, careless metres are characteristic of his 
easy temperament. He is a poet of fancy, rather than of 
imagination. His ‘Oberon’s Palace,’ for instance, is no un- 
worthy counterpart to Shakespeare’s 


*O! then I see Queen Mab has been with you.’ 


Campbell pronounces that ‘of Herrick’s 1,400 pages not 100 
are worth reading.’ It would be far truer to say, that a care- 
ful selection may discover, amid the dirt and garbage, some of 
the most exquisite gems to be found in our language. What 
Herrick says of music— 


‘The mellow touch of music most doth wound 
The soul, when it does rather sigh than sound,’ 


is true of himself in his better moments. But his poems want 
weeding. Some allowance must be made, of course, in his 
excuse, for the plainer speaking which was in vogue in his day. 
But, after all, the grossness of some passages is simply inex- 
cusable. It is some satisfaction to read in the commencement 
of his ‘ Noble Numbers’ the following hearty retractation :-— 


‘ For these my unbaptized rhymes, 
Writ in my wild unhallowed times ; 
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For every seutence, clause, and word, 
That’s not inlaid with Thee, my Lord ; 
Forgive me, Lord, and blot each line 
Out of my book which is not Thine. 
But if ’mongst all Thou findest one 
Worthy Thy benediction, 
That one of all the rest shall be 
The glory of my work aud me.’ 
Herrick’s well-known ‘ Letanie to the Holy Spirit,’ which 
begins, ‘ 
‘In the hour of my distresse, 
When temptations me oppresse, 
And when I my sins confesse, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me!’ 
has found its way deservedly into most modern anthologies. It 
is said to have been a favourite with Herrick’s rustic parishioners. 
For the same reason it is unnecessary to do more than name his 
‘Gather rosebuds while ye may ;’ 
or the beautiful lines, already mentioned, which begin 


‘ Faire Daffodills, we weep to see 
You haste away so soone ;” 


a poem which, short as it is, would suffice, even if it stood alone, 
to give Herrick a very high place in English minstrelsy. 

The one great poet of the age was Milton. He towers above 
his fellows as Snowdon would if placed beside the Malvern 
Hills. In him the characteristics of his age seem to culminate. 
It was a musical age. Where is music like his? In the ma- 
jestic swell of his heroics we hear the thunder of the organ, 
on which he solaced his blindness. In the simpler harmonies of 
‘L’Allegro’ and the ‘ Christmas Hymn,’ we catch an echo of the 
brilliancy and freshness which sparkle in every note of Handel's 
‘Harmonious Blacksmith.’ As was natural in the blindness 
which he laments with so stately a resignation in the exordium 
of the Third Book of his great Epic, he revels in sound. It is 
not merely to display his learning that he strings together a long 
catalogue of magnificent names from Grecian or Egyptian 
mythology. It is rather from the same consciousness of visual 
privation which prompts him, in descanting on the joys of the 
country, to specify 


‘ The scent of tedded hay or new-mown grass ;’” 


and elsewhere, 
* Sabeean odours from the spicy shore 


Of Araby the blest.’ 
Milton is eminently a poet whose poetry must be read aloud 
to be appreciated. Again, the age in which Milton lived was a 
learned age. -Milton was a giant of learning among giants. 
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He was not, as often happens now, rich merely in one kind of 
knowledge, while otherwise helpless ; not staggering under the 
burden of a special erudition, crushing and stifling his individu- 
ality, but with his faculties strengthened and refined on every 
side. Again, it was a metaphysical age. Milton is only too 
fond of recurring, even in his most impassioned ecstacies, to ab- 
strusest questions of mental philosophy. Lastly, it was an age 
of massive common sense; and Milton is pre-eminently a manly 
poet. Nor is he free from the faults of his age. We see in 
him the stiffness and pedantry of his contemporaries in a 
peculiar degree: for Milton seems to have been singularly 
wanting in the perception of what is ridiculous. His attempts 
at wit are like the gambols of an elephant. One of his adver- 
saries gave him the controversial nickname, by no means 
inappropriate, of ‘ Polypragmaticus.’ With all his magnanimity, 
there was a great deal of stubbornness in his character, which 
evinced itself in his mode of resistance to whatever was wrong 
in his eyes, whether in public or private life. He ranked him- 
self among the ‘ regicides’, because according to his political 
ideas, the king had sinned against the nation past forgiveness. 
He advocated the disruption of the ties of marriage, because 
he was very much offended with his wife. He was stern and 
exacting to his daughters. Here is an explanation of, what 
has often caused amazement, Milton’s antagonism to the 
Church, while the devotional sentiment of the Church imbues 
his poetry and his character so deeply. It was a political re- 
sistance to the prerogative of Bishop, on the same ground as 
that on which he resisted the prerogative of King. Milton was 
a proud man. ‘The self-confidence and self-reliance which he 
pourtrays so well in his ‘ Satan,’ and speaks of as the ‘last failing 
of a noble mind,’ were conspicuous in himself. He reverenced 
the traditional solemnities of the Church; he loved to pace 
amid the ‘dim religious light’ of its cloisters, and to hear the 


‘ Pealing organ blow 
To the clear-voiced quire below,’ 


while all the time no words of abuse were bad enough for him 
to hurl at Pope or Prelate. Some excuse there is for the 
virulence of his invective, as a controversialist, in the licence of 
his time. Even in our own day there are controversialists who 
cannot differ in opinion without implying, if not saying, that 
their opponent is an unhappy compound of knave and fool. 
Milton’s acrimony against the established government of the 
Church seems to have been mellowed by time. 

We have said that Milton was eminently metaphysical even 
in a metaphysical age. We must recur to this point, because 
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Dr. Johnson, strangely enough, speaks of him as an exception. 
Milton ‘tried the metaphysical style,’ the great Doctor says, 
‘only in his lines on Hobson the carrier. In fact, Johnson was 
not likely to be a fair critic on this point. Unrivalled in the 
science of practical and healthy casuistry, he was no judge of 
metaphysic. It is easy to accumulate instances which refute 
Johnson’s assertion. ‘The ‘ Paradise Lost’ may be opened at 
hazard, and scarcely a page can be found which does not con- 
tain some allusion to metaphysic. The following passages are 
taken without much trouble in seeking from the Second Book. 

Milton’s chaos is rather a metaphysical than a_ physical 
entity— 

‘Tilimitable ocean without bounds, 


Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height 
Are not 





Again— 
* The void profound 
Of unessential night. 


And 


‘ The dark unbottomed infinite abyss, 
Tue palpable obscure.’ 


He loves to speculate on the psychological conditions of xtherial 
beings— 
‘ For neither do the spirits damned 
Lose all their virtue, lest bad men should boast 
Their specious deeds on earth.” 


And 


‘ Our torments also may in length of time 
Become our elements ; our tempers changed 
Tuto their elements, which must needs remove 
The sensible of pain.’ 


In the same spirit he makes one of the fallen angels ask— 


‘For who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being ?’ 


And describes how 


‘ Others apart sat on a hill retired 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.’ 


Campbell is right in saying that the ‘origin of evil’ is truly 
the subject of the poem. To this proneness for investigating 
whatever is recondite and baffling to the intellect may be 
ascribed the grave theological blemish often censured in the 
‘Paradise Lost.’ For it cannot be denied that Milton, in 
tentionally, as his prose-works show, derogates in some measure 
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from the true and rightful attributes of the Eternal Son, and 
represents Him rather as subordinate to than as co-equal with 
the Father. In his descriptions of heaven Milton is almost as 
anthropomorphic as an ancient Greek. He is best when he 
descends from the clouds and treads the firm earth.! Even his 
sublimity, as well as his pathetic power, is more truly felt when 
he describes the terrible consequences of the fall to earth and 
earthly things, than when he dares to lift the veil which hides 
the awful courts of heaven and the Presence of Omnipotence. 
Had Milton been less metaphysical, he would have not been 
so truly a representative of his age, but he would have been 
less faulty as a theologian and more widely popular as a poet. 
But, after all, where is Milton’s equal, not indeed in mere 
poetical ability, but in that combination of colossal strength with 
perfect dignity, and in that yet rarer combination of poetic genius 
with a steadfast loyalty to what is pure and high, of intellectual 
with moral sublimity, by which he is distinguished? The great 
poets with whom it is usual to compare him—Shakespeare, 
Homer, Dante—are more copious, more versatile, more dramatic, 
Tennyson is more graceful, Keble more tender, but in loftiness 
of aim, and in the sustained majesty of his boldest efforts, 
Milton stands alone. He has Shelley’s intellectual temerity, 
chastened and restrained by a concentration of force and a sense 
of order and harmony which Shelley, alas! wanted. He sees 
the great abiding realities of life—the only realities—clearly, 
and grasps them unflinchingly, where to Shelley’s feverish ima- 
gination all seems a wild and confused turmoil, as of incoherent 
fragments. He stands like a rock amid the storm, by which 
Shelley’s more fragile nature is shattered to pieces. There is a 
grand repose about Milton, where a feebler poet, or one with less 
self-control, is simply spasmodic. His angels, for instance, are 
beings such as no other poet has been able to delineate in every 
movement, look, and gesture ; terrible in their purity, serenely 
gracious in their irresistible might. Who else has pourtrayed 
them as Milton? Contrast, for instance, even Shakespeare’s 


*‘ Young-eyed cherubim,’ 
with Milton’s 


* Where the bright seraphim, in burning row, 
‘Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow ;’ 


Perhaps, had /Eschylus been a Christian, or had Michael Angelo 
written on Paradise lost, we might have had a conception of 





1 Milton himself preferred ‘ Paradise Regained ’ to ‘ Paradise Lost,’ not without 
some reason. 
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angelic beings not unworthy to vie with that of Milton in 
beauty and power. 

It is often said that poets are the best prose writers; and 
Scott, as well as Southey, is deservedly cited as an example. 
Milton is a still better example. His style, in its own slow 
stateliness, is without an equal. If we except Jeremy Taylor, 
whose exuberance and prodigality of imagination sever him 
widely from Milton, the author of the Essay ‘On Unlicensed 
Printing’ is entitled to the very foremost place among the 
English masters of this accomplishment. There is hardly any- 
thing in our language more highly to be recommended to the 
study of those who wish to write well. 

Why is it that awkwardness and inelegance of style are too 
common now, even in writers who have something to say well 
worth hearing? There are, indeed, brilliant exceptions, as the 
writings of Dean Stanley and Mr. Goldwin Smith testify, not 
to mention others. But the fault, speaking generally, must be 
admitted. Nor is it difficult te discover one, at least, among its 
causes. Milton’s excellence in his own language is in great 
measure to be attributed to his excellence in other languages, 
and particularly in those of ancient Greece and Rome. There 
are too many now who reiterate an unmeaning cry against 
classical studies, without reflecting that they are, in fact, decry- 
ing the best way of cultivating their own language. Excep- 
tions there are, of course, like John Bunyan and Mr. Bright ; 
writers and speakers there are, whose mastery over the English 
language is due to other causes; but, as a rule, the surest and 
easiest way of gaining a thorough mastery over our own lan- 
guage is to study it side by side with those two greatest of all 
languages with which it has so much in common, and from which 
it is nevertheless separated by marks of difference, some broad 
and palpable, some only to be felt by a fine and delicate touch. 
Other and still graver reasons there are for retaining the old 
classical studies as the only foundation of a sound liberal and 
comprehensive education. ‘They afford a mental and moral dis- 
cipline, for which there is really no adequate substitute to be 
found. But if it were only as being the best method for under- 
standing and using rightly the mother tongue, every English 
school above the level of a school for labourers ought to include 
Latin, if it cannot include Greek also, in its system. We 
quote weighty words from the Sage of Fleet Street, whose 
practical wisdom too seldom finds patient listeners now. They 
are a forcible expression of a great truth, which is too often 
forgotten amid the noisy boastings of ‘ physical science,’ that 


‘The proper study of mankind is man.’ 
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But the truth is that the knowledge of external nature, and of 
‘ the sciences which that knowledge requires or includes is not 
‘ the great or the frequent business of the human mind. Whether 
we provide for action or conversation, whether we wish to be 
useful or pleasing, the first requisite is the religious and moral 
knowledge of right and wrong; the next is an acquaintance 
with the history of mankind, and with those examples which 
may be said to embody truth and prove by events the reason- 
ableness of opinions. Prudence and justice are virtues, and ex- 
cellencies, of all times and of all places; we are perpetually 
moralists, but we are geometricians only by chance. Our 
intercourse with intellectual nature is necessary ; our specula- 
tions upon matter are voluntary and at leisure. Physical 
knowledge is of such rare emergence, that one man may know 
another half his life without being able to estimate his skill 
in hydrostatics or astronomy; but his moral and prudential 
character immediately appears. 

‘ Those authors, therefore, are to be read at schools that 
supply most axioms of prudence, most principles of moral 
truth, and most materials for conversation; and these purposes 
are best served by poets, orators, and historians. 

‘ Let me not be censured for this digression as pedantic or 
paradoxical ; for if I have Milton against } me, I have Socrates 
on my side. It was his labour to turn philosophy from the 
study of nature, to turn speculations. upon life; but the in- 
novators whom I oppose are turning off attention from life to 
nature. They seem to think that we are placed here to watch 
the growth of plants and the motions of the stars. Socrates 
was rather of opinion that what we had to learn was, how to 
* do good and avoid evil :— 

‘ érre roe év peyapotct Kakdy t ayaboy re TéruKTat.’ 


Milton’s poems are in every library which has any pre- 
tensions to completeness, but it must be owned that they are 
not generally esteemed as they ought to be. This neglect of 
Milton and his contemporaries is the more to be regretted 
because they supply the very corrective which is needed now. 
Their faults are patent enough, because they are on the surface. 
As we have seen, even in this too rapid survey, they were apt 
to be pedantic, uncouth, and, what is worse, indelicate. But 
these are in them faults of style rather than of sentiment ; faults 
arising in part, like the awkwardness of youth, from the period 
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1 Dr. Johnson is here speaking, not of Milton as a student, but of the plan which 
Milton adopted with his pupils. It is worth noticing, that Milton was a strong 
advocate for pronouncing Latin like modern Italian. He hated Latin ‘spoken 
with an English mouth,’ 
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of growth which they were passing through. It is Portia’s 
casket, with the prize in a covering of lead. One great test of 
poetry is, whether or not it improves on a second reading; and 
by this test our old English poets must be tried, if they are 
to be judged fairly. Underneath their superficial blemishes lie, 
oftentimes, the very characteristics in which our own age is 
comparatively deficient. We are not speaking from a merely 
literary point of view. Our gigantic financial crashes—the 
recklessness and hollowness which, it cannot be denied, are 
eating as a canker into the commercial greatness of England— 
stand in lamentable contrast to the integrity of the men who 
laid the foundations on which the vast and complicated structure 
of our commerce has been erected. The insatiable competitive- 
ness which, in every walk of life, thrusts aside without a scruple 
all who stand in the way, and which embitters the inevitable 
severance of class from class, is rebuked by their domesticity 
and contentment. We are quick to censure, as-we ought, their 
coarseness of language; but we are lenient to the modern 
pruriency of thought and feeling of our novels, provided that 
it veil itself in an insidious refinement and seductive clegance 
of diction. We pride ourselves on what we know; but mere 
knowledge by itself, unless it become a very part of the man 
himself, and of his character, is a hindrance rather than a help 
to his true development. The ‘sound mind in the sound body,’ 
which the old Roman poet prayed for, is, after all, the truest 
definition of a practical wisdom. ‘There is nothing effete or 
enervated about the literature of the seventeenth century. 
Whatever its faults may be, and we have no desire to hide 
nor to extenuate them, it wears the ruddy glow of health 
and energy: it breathes the freshness of the early morning; 
it is joyous with the inspiriting influence of hope and courage. 
It is curious how its poets love to dilate on the charms of 
the mornirg,— 
* When the mower whets his seythe, 
And the milkmaid’s tale is blithe ;’ 

or when 


‘The bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east.’ 


How few there are among ourselves who know these things 
by experience, or who ever see the glory of the sunrise, unless, 
it may be, on some very exceptional pilgrimage to the top of 
Cader Idris or the Righi. Things like early rising may seem 
a trifle, but they are constituent elements which are not to be 
despised in the greatness and happiness of a people. We repeat, 
that England as it is, cannot and must not scorn the lessons 
which are to be derived from England asit was, The continuity 
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of history demands it. It is not by abrupt and convulsive springs, 
but by an unintermitted progress, and by a consistent coherence, 
that the past slowly and surely evolves itself into the future. 
It would be well if those who aspire to mould the future of our 
Church and Nation would be careful not to turn away in scornful 
heedlessness from the past, not to quit their hold precipitately 
on whatever in it is permanent. ‘This should be the guiding 
principle of our policy, whether in Church or State. The 
advocates, for instance, of a wider extension of political re- 
sponsibilities will speak in a tone more convincing, because 
more considerate and more free from prejudice, if they will 
speak in that spirit of patriotic intelligence which takes into 
account the remote as well as the near. Those again, who- 
direct the helm of our ecclesiastical policy in its perilous, yet 
triumphant course over the dark and tempestuous waters, will 
be all the more equal to the emergency, if they meet it in the 
spirit of those who braved the not less formidable alarms of the 
Great Rebellion. All who wish well to England, and to the 
Church of England, must desire to draw closer, not to snap 
asunder nor to relax, whatever ties of sympathy, as well as 
of blood, unite our nineteenth century with the seventeenth. 











Art. IV.—Le Récit d'une Seur. Souvenirs de Famille recueillies 
par Mme. Augustus Craven, née La Ferronnays. Sixth 
Edition. Paris: Didier. 1866. 


OrTen has it been remarked how the fresh spring of the French 
Church coincided with that in our own, and how that decade 
which began with 1830 was a period of stern trial, when the 
axe was laid to the root of the tree; and when, if there was a 
great outpouring of grace, there was also severe sifting, which 
all could not withstand. 

The journals of Maurice and Eugénie de Guérin have already 
shown the effect of this movement in one private family, where, 
in the sister, every holy sentiment was quickened and intensi- 
fied ; in the brother, the defection of Lamenais seemed for a time 
to wrench away the very foundations of faith. We have here 
another intimate and close portraiture of the workings of religion 
upon individual minds ; but there is this great difference between 
the books, that whereas genius and reflection are the prominent 
natural characteristics of the two Guérins, here we have only 
action and feeling without more thought than is the ordinary 
heritage of intelligent sensible people. 

It would, however, be doing the La Ferronnays family in- 
justice to treat their religion as merely the work of a revival. 
The father and mother belonged to that grand old race of French 
noblesse, whose faith as well as their loyalty was their support 
through the trials of the Great Revolution. True it is that there 
was many a profligate, many an unbeliever, among the fugitives 
from France, and that the hospitality of the Germans who re- 
ceived the emigrants was often shamefully requited; but there 
were also a large number who suffered with cheerful patience 
and deep, earnest religion, and more and more of these are coming 
to light. In this book we have the genuine documents, journals 
and letters, only pieced out here and there by Mrs. Augustus 
Craven, one of the few surviving members of the family, and 
with the stamp of authenticity in every line. The nucleus of 
the work, so to speak, was the narrative, the composition of 
which was the solace of her sister-in-law, Madame Albert de la 
Ferronnays, in the first months of her widowhood, and around 
this accumulated the memorials of others of the family, and of 
the remaining years of the young widow herself. As a picture 
of earthly love lifted to heavenly love, and of a character ripened, 
through its affections, for heaven, we think the history unrivalled. 
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The Comte de la Ferronnays was married to Mademoiselle de 
Montsoreau at Klagenfurth, in Carinthia, in 1802, in the midst 
of the troubles of emigration. On the return of the Bourbons 
to France, he stood high in favour with Louis X VIIL, and was 
French Ambassador at Petersburg, and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under Charles X. ‘Ten children were born to him, of 
whom Charles, the eldest, was by many years the senior—three 
died, and there remained the dramatis persone of the Récit— 
Albert, Fernand, Pauline (the narrator), Eugénie, Olga, and 
Albertine, the latter being much younger than the rest. 

Ill health sent M. de la Ferronnays to Italy in 1829, and 
there it was that the tidings of the Thirty Days reached the 
family. ‘Their principles were strongly loyal and legitimist, and 
their adherence to their fallen sovereign was at the expense of 
much worldly prosperity. ‘They established themselves in a villa 
at Castellamare, where the young people (including Charles’s 
wife) seem to have revelled in the beauty of the view outside, 
while they treated the inconveniences within as the beginning 
of such an exile of poverty and distress as their parents had en- 
dured in the first Revolution. There was a great room in the 
house entirely unfurnished, but with windows looking out on 
the gulf and mountains, and there they used to bring their own 
tables and chairs, and spend the morning in reading, writing, 
laughing and talking. In the winter they were at Naples or its 
neighbourhood, going a great deal into society, and leading a 
very joyous and affectionate family life, in close intimacy with 
many dear and valued friends. Eugénie’s chief friend was 
Flavie Lefebvre, afterwards Marquise de Raigecour, a name 
that recalls the saintly Madame Elizabeth’s dearest friend in the 
last generation, as indeed the intimates of the family constantly 
recall to us the tragedies of the past age. Mme. de Tourrels, 
the Dauphin’s governess and the last lady taken from Marie 
Antoinette, was a kinswoman, and was Pauline’s godmother, 
and again and again do we meet with persons whose names 
recall touching memories. 

The good mother of the family took the daughters into society 
on principle; for, as she afterwards says in one of her very sen- 
sible letters, she observed that the young married women, who 
comported themselves like runaway horses, were chiefly those 
who had been kept so strictly in the background in their girl- 
hood that they had gained no experience while yet under guid- 
ance. Still there was something in the constant round of pleasure 
—something too in Naples itself, that with the more thoughtful 
left a sense of unsatisfactoriness. Eugénie, who had scarcely 
left childhood behind, was the merriest of all, but she used after- 
wards to say, that she did not like to recollect those days, and 
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Albert, who was about one-and-twenty, bright, gentle, and 
scrupulously religious, several times told Pauline in the course of 
the winter, that it was not good for him to be always in a place 
where serious life was impossible, and that some fine day he 
should go and ‘se retremper’ in solitude. It was too easy at 
Naples, he said, to forget everything, and in 1831 he joined a 
like-minded, elder friend, M. Rio, in a tour in Tuscany, in the 
course of which he became acquainted with the Comte de 
Montalembert, and formed a close friendship, which continued 
to be the comfort of the rest of the family when Albert had been 
taken from them. 

After this journey, in the January of 1832, the friends came 
to Rome, and there it was that the romance of Albert’s life began. 
He went to call upon a lady whom his parents had known at 
Petersburg, the Countess von Alopeus. She was a German by 
birth, and her husband, a Swede, had been in the Russian diplo- 
matic service, where the La Ferronnays family had become ac- 
quainted with her. Her husband was recently dead, and she 
was travelling with her only daughter, her two sons being in the 
Russian service. The daughter was born at Petersburg in 1808, 
and had received the name of Alexandrine, in compliment to the 
Emperor Alexander, her godfather. His participation in ‘the 
ceremony had caused her to be baptized by immersion according 
to the Greek ritual, although her parents were both Lutherans, 
and brought her up in their doctrine. Madame d’ Alopeus 
was a celebrated beauty with perfectly regular features, and 
Alexandrine, though not judged by connoisseurs to be equal to 
her in symmetry of feature, was exceedingly lovely, and had a 
greater charm of expression. They were excessively admired, 
and it used to be said that no one could say whether the 
daughter were loved for the sake of the mother or the mother 
for the sake of the daughter. The Countess was a gay woman, 
delighting in all this admiration, and had brought up her 
daughter to the constant round of Russian dissipation. Nume- 
rous admirers had been at Alexandrine’s feet-—379, according to 
a joke of Montalembert’s—but without gaining ber heart; and 
once, when her mother had tried to force her into a marriage 
repugnant to her feelings, she had escaped it by an appeal to the 
Emperor Nicholas, who had then said to her mother, as_ he held 
Alexandrine’s hand, ‘ Promise me, Madame, that you will never 
bestow this child in marriage but according to her inclination.’ 

Alexandrine was already on terms of friendship with Pauline, 
but Albert had never seen her till this memorable call, on the 
17th of January, 1832, when her beauty and sweetness captivated 
him on the spot, and he went home to his friends in such a state 
of admiration that they laughed at him. She was not at that 
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time much struck with him. Her fond recollections, however, 
are dated from that time; and in the long hours which—five 
years later—she used to spend in dreaming over her desk, and 
recording her cherished memories, with minuteness that even 
Pauline sometimes thought excessive, she went back to the first 
day when Albert inspired her with respect. 

She had gone, on the 5th of February, with a Protestant 
friend to hear the nuns singing at the conventual church of 
Trinit’ del Monte. Albert was there on his knees as a devout 
worshipper ; and as they came out of church together, she told 
him that had she been alone, she would gladly have knelt too. 
‘ Why did you not?’ said he. ‘ Why this respect of persons?’ 
‘ This boldness in a man of twenty pleased me. Never had any 
man spoken to me so wisely "—says the hitherto spoilt, flattered 
beauty, who had no doubt thought herself saying something 
extremely gracious and patronizing. 

- A few days after, she continues, while walking in the gardens 
of the Villa Pamfili, ‘ We talked, I think, for an hour of 
‘religion, immortality, and death, which we said would be sweet 
‘in those fair gardens. This conversation, so unlike those that 
‘had wearied my ear in the world—this conversation sank into 
‘the depths of my heart.’ It was then that his depth and 
piety made Alexandrine attach herself to Albert; and on his 
side, so much was her faith upon his mind, that in very early 
morning, in a pilgrim’s frock and bare-foeted, he made the 
pilgrimage of the Seven Basilica, to pray for her conversion, 
and even to offer his own life as a sacrifice if at such a price it 
might be vouchsafed. 

ye pass rapidly over this portion of the journals; if there 
was nothing beyond, we should have been inclined to call it 
sentiment tinged with religion. The most notable point in it is 
how Alexandrine, after all her campaigns in the most brilliant 
society in the world, and after having supped full of adulation, 
surrendered her whole heart to the mastery of the younger man, 
of no high pretension to wealth or rank, who, while absolutely 
fascinated by her charms, always kept his God in the first place, 
and showed that he did so. In April, Mme. and Mlle. d’ Alopeus 
went to reside near Naples, and lived in close intercourse with 
the rest of the La Ferronnays family, and there we find the coup- 
ling of the most exalted self-restrained piety with all the little 
extravagances of a lover. For instance,—Alexandrine went for 
the first time since her father’s death to the opera, and put on a 
white dress, in which she enjoyed showing herself to Albert and 
Pauline. She returned home to Vomero at one o'clock at night, 
little guessing that Albert followed her carriage all the way up 
the steep road, pushing the wheels behind at the worst places, 
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merely that he might have one glimpse of the flutter of her dress 
—unseen by her—when she left the carriage in the court-yard. 

The mutual love was confessed, but there were many diffi- 
culties in the way. Mme. d’Alopeus had engaged herself to a 
Russian prince, named Paul Lapoukhyn, and thus could not 
free herself from the respects due to the Czar. Indeed 
Alexandrine, being a maid of honour to the Empress, needed 
his consent to her marriage, and his dislike to French alliances 
was well known. Besides, the lady had expected a far more 
brilliant worldly lot for her beautiful daughter than a marriage 
with the younger son of a family in the situation of the 
La Ferronnays, and though she seems to have been delusively 
affectionate and caressing when Albert was with her, no sooner 
was he absent than she and her niece tried to persuade Alex- 
andrine out of her attachment. 

M. de la Ferronnays too, though, like all the family, charmed 
with Alexandrine, and greatly flattered by the much-courted 
lady’s preference for Albert, had many doubts as to the pru- 
dence of a marriage between his son and one bred up in the 
excess of Russian luxury, and for many months the affair 
remained in doubt. At last, in May, 1833, it became expedient 
for Mme. de la Ferronnays to go on business to France, taking 
with her the elder ones of the family, and leaving M. de la 
Ferronnays at Rome, where the two youngest girls, Olga and 
Albertine, were to be placed at the convent of Trinita del 
Monte to prepare for Olga’s first communion. Albert was to 
have been of the party to France, but at Civita Vecchia he told 
his mother that he was feeling unwell, and would follow her by 
the packet two days later, when he had been bled. The next 
morning, however, he was in a violent fever, and poor M. de la 
Ferronnays first became aware of his dangerous state while from 
the window of the room the steamer was still visible carrying 
away the mother and sisters, who had gone on board the previous 
night. 

During the height of Albert’s danger, Alexandrine arrived at 
Rome with her mother, and had the comfort of almost daily see- 
ing the little girls in the convent, and hearing their report of 
their brother. It seems to have been what passed between him 
and his father during his illness, and ‘the extreme anxiety of 
Alexandrine on the other hand, that made their parents at last 
consent to their engagement ; and though Madame d’ Alopeus on 
going to Germany had a short relapse into her original ambitious 
views for her daughter, constancy at last prevailed, and Albert 
and Alexandrine were married at Naples on the 17th of April, 
1834, first in the chapel of the Palazzo Acton, and afterwards 
by the Protestant Minister, M. Valette. 
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A time of perfect happiness followed. A great villa had been 
taken at Castellamare, Albert and Alexandrine lived on the 
ground floor, Charles, his wife and child, above them, and the 
main body of the family in the upper storey. Each set of apart- 
ments had a balcony, communicating with the rest by external 
staircases. Pauline was on the eve of marriage with Mr. Craven, 
an English diplomate, and the life during that summer seems to 
have been like paradise _to the whole party. This is Pauline’s 
description : 


‘I said that Albert and Alexandrine occupied the ground floor, whose 
windows opened at the top of some steps into the garden. On the night 
I specially recollect, their sitting-room was full of lights, flowers, and music, 
Kugénie was singing, and we were seated on the steps outside, ‘listening to 
her incomparable voice, while talking, inhaling the sweet perfume of roses and 
orange blossoms, and gazing out on an unrivalled view, lighted by the moon 
aud stars, and illuminated likewise by the fires that, during that year, were 
bursting from Vesuvius, and of which a large stream, flowing from the summit 
of the voleano, was descending towards the plain in the direction of Ottagano. 
Al! we were all perfectly happy at that moment. The bliss of Albert and 
Alexandrine seemed to us the presage and guarantee of our own,—ours 
completed theirs. The devoted affection of Eugénie, more expansive than 
ever, made her as mirthful as a bird, as bright as a sunbeam; and Fernand 
joined with her in enlivening days the importance of which might have made 
them serious, Yet even then, in the midst of all this cheerfulness, Eugénie 
often said to me, “O, my dear, what a pretty thing is life—what then will 
heaven be! Then death must be better worth than all this!” The end of 
the evenings was generally spent with Charles and Emma, whose tender- 
hearted sympathy left nothing to desire. They had the most spacious of 
our balconies, and there we all assembled, and remained together often till 
late into the night—those Italian nights that one cannot weary of enjoying, 
aud which in summer are lovelier than day. Never had our parents’ affection 
been more completely gratified; never, perhaps, had they more restfully 
enjoyed the happiness of having us all about them. We were, alas, at our 
culmination; but it must be confessed that this summit was gilded, and if 
ever it might be said of happiness that it was too great, too perfect to last, 
it was so with ours. 

‘The cloud that was so soon to darken it was already casting its shadow. 
For one day, six weeks previously, we had been uneasy about Albert ; but 
auxiety, the gnawing worm of bliss, still respected ours, and, though alarmed 
for the moment, we had quickly recovered the security of inexperience. It 
was not til much later, when Alexandrine was near the end of her ordeal, 
that going back from anguish to anguish, even to the first alarm that disturbed 
her serenity, she arrived at the day when for the first time she saw Albert 
h«stily put his handkerchief to his lips, and take it away spotted with blood. 
Aud that day? J¢ was the tenth after their marriage. —Vol. i. pp. 198-200. 


Other symptoms caused it to be thought that Castellamare did 
not agree with Albert, and he was ordered to Sorrento, where 
the brothers and sisters frequently visited them. There was as 
yet no blight upon their joy, and they continued to enjoy their 
exquisite life. Perhaps few persons were ever more capable of 
full enjoyment than this family. They had all the happiness 
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inspired by fervent piety ; they were full of the delights of the 
easy mirthful intercourse of a large and united family in the 
first bloom of youth; they were cultivated and accomplished so 
as to appreciate the exquisite scenes of nature and art, as well 
as the historical associations of Italy; and there is also about the 
whole of their writings and speeches an indescribable air of the 
very highest breeding, as if with all their simplicity and humility 
they were unconsciously the very créme de la créme of society. 
In one of his letters, Albert tells his sisters not to lose their 
cosmopolitan grace and become exclusively French, English, 
Italian, or anything else ; and even in these black and white pages, 
their facility of different languages and the different nationalities 
of their friends make us understand something of what this 
charm may have been. Alexandrine, half German, half Swede, 
a Russian subject, and yet her French as perfect as if it had been 
natural to her, must have been a perfect specimen of each country’s 
best. Her manner was very lively, and her beauty seems to have 
been simply and frankly the pride of all the family—and there 
‘ue many notices of her dress on different occasions—but so fond 
and affectionate as to take away the sense of frivolity, The 
length of time she took in dressing—partly owing to her short 
sight—was always a matter of innocent raillery, and it is worth 
recollecting for the sake of the sequel. 

Pisa was recommended to Albert for the winter, and he took 
up his abode there with his wife in apartments, where Alexandrine 
showed that it had been doing her injustice to fear her expensive 
tastes, for she was a capital economist, with all her elegance. 
Albert was better, and the only shade of trouble was at this 
time the manner in which the difference in faith could not fail 
to be felt between two people thus intimately connected. Alex- 
andrine had previously shown herself much inclined to the Roman 
Catholic Church, but since her marriage her mother (now Prin- 
cess Lapoukhyn) had written to her that to hear of her changing 
her faith would nail her (her mother) up in her coffin, This had 
much startled Alexandrine, and besides, though when among 
Protestants she was inclined to defend Catholicity, the same 
impulse led her, when alone among Catholics, to stand up for 
the doctrines she had been taught. On the whole, however, her 
religious teaching and impressions seem to have been exceedingly 
vague, and chiefly to have consisted in pious sentiments affecting 
a mind of great natural sweetness and purity, and thus she was 
exactly in the state to be completely mastered by the strength 
of positive and systematic belief, thoroughly acted on by those 
with whom her lot was cast. 

In October, they received a long visit from Montalembert, 
who had begun apparently by slightly distrusting aud regretting 
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Albert’s passion for the beautiful Swede, but on his arrival, 
yielded to her charm and became her fast friend for life. Here 
is a description of their way of spending their time, taken from 
a letter to Eugénie: 


‘ Besides my reading of Dante, Montalembert reads us legends. He is now 
reading us some delicious ones of S. Francis d’Assisi, a very kind Saint, 
who calls all the creatures his brothers and sisters. He says, “frate lupo,” 
and talks long to this same wolf, and calls the turtle doves my sisters, &. 
Montal. is likewise writing the life of St. Elizabeth, a German and a queen,— 
for whom he has made many journeys into Germany. He is to read it to us 
when it is finished. It will be delightful, but I beg you to tell no one of it 
hut Pauline. Iam sure he had rather it was not talked of beforehand. So 

ray let it remain between us two. He is so fond of this Saint Elizabeth, 
he collects the most minute details about her. He told us a story of a knight 
who wore the colours of a saint who had appeared to him ina vision: it 
was pretty. The story did not end there, but it is too long to be told in 
a letter. Tell me what you think of this life we are leading. For my 
part, I love it! Besides, we have subscribed to the library at Leghorn, 
and our tables are covered with Reviews, newspapers (these for Montal.), with 
W. Scott’s novels for Albert,-and other books of all sorts for him and for me. 
Albert is beginning to learn German, but he does not throw himself into 
it with your laudable desperation. I am sure you will soon know it.—P. 227. 


It is amusing to find Montalembert advising Alexandrine to 
burn Father Clement—a clever English book, well known thirty 
years ago, which had been lent her by some Protestant friends. 
She calls it ‘a soi-disant antidote to Catholicism, which had had 
contrary effect from what it was intended to produce.’ She is 
quite right, the Protestants of the book are Presbyterians, and 
Father Clement is by far the most beautiful character in it and 
has the best of the argument. In Alexandrine’s history it must 
always be borne in mind that her original doctrine was Luther- 
anism, and it was the Catholicity—not so much of Rome as of 
the Church Universal—that was attracting her. She had begun 
by feeling much drawn to the Greek Church, but the bias was 
now given by her human alfections and the examples she saw. 
She continues : 


‘Montal. made me sing a number of ballads and national airs that he had 
collected in his travels. Among them was a charming German hymn, on 
words taken from 8S. Bernard; (Jesu, wie Siis, wer dein Gedenkt) saying that 
nothing is so sweet as the thought of Jesus, nor so sweet as His Presence. 
Montal. was always asking me for it, though at first he thought it almost 
profane to let me sing it; but then he was surprised to find that I sang it 
with an expression approaching, he said, to that which was thrown into 
it by three pious young women at Ratisbon, who used to sing it at their 
work.’ — Pp. 229-30. 


We cannot help lingering on this innocent brightness, so well 
crowning the young life of one to whom his mother could write 
on his birthday, the 21st of January, 1835: ‘ It is twenty-three 
‘ years to-day since I embraced you for the first time. I seem 
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‘to have gone back to that time, for since that day, not one has 
‘ passed but my heart has been filled with you. You have always 
‘been so excellent, that not the slightest cloud has darkened my 
‘affection for you, not the shadow of a slight irritation has come 
‘between us.’ Probably, however, there was much truth in the 
self-dissection that we have from Albert’s own hand, in his journal, 
which was in the form of a letter, addressed, his sister believes, 
to the Abbé Martin de Nodier. It is worth reading, because it so 
curiously shows the difference between the self-reliant character 
fostered by our public school education and the tender diffidence 
engendered by the careful training and watching of foreign 
discipline. 

‘Pisa, Feb. 1835.—You kuow, dear friend, that you have often accused me 
of making myself out worse than I am. If you knew my whole life, you 
would soon change your mind, and find that my good character is terribly 
usurped, to such a degree that I am sometimes tormented by the thought that 
there must he deceit in my nature. It is true that 1 have never been 
thoroughly bad, and that I never refused the brilliant but fugitive flashes 
that have marked! my soul. But am I not even more guilty? Dante describes 
such dubious souls as rejected alike by heaven and hell. I take everything up, at 
first, with fervour, and at the same time what had found me most ardent, leaves 
me dulled and disgusted. Often before my marriage, in the most exalted 
period of my passion, I felt discouraged. ... . I owe this feebleness and 
inconstancy partly to my weak health and my delicate and irritable temperament, 
and partly also to an education without positive aim. My father made all 
imaginable sacrifices for me, but the men to whom he entrusted me abused 
his confidence. I was naturally gentle and active; without them I might have 
committed greater errors, but 1 should have retained more energy. When 
I left them I had lost the freshness of heart that some privileged souls 
retain long after their entrance into life, and yet I was as timid as a child. 
Then I came to Italy, where the climate did me more harm than good, for 
it increased the excitability of my imagination and tke irritability of my 
temperament. ‘Thenceforth, I have been the sport of the two beings we have 
within us, sometimes good and raising myself to the highest regions it has 
been given me to attain, sometimes letting myself be drawn where my other 
life chooses to lead me, often dragged by my two natures both ways at once, 
without strength to gain the mastery over them, and by directing them by 
my own will to make them contribute to my moral and physical perfeztion.’— 
Vol. i. pp. 235-7. 


Such a nature as this seems hardly fit for the active battle of 
life. There was no doubt much that was morbid in it, and de- 
pression of spirits was the natural effect of illness; but Albert 
seems to have had thai remarkable power—so inconceivable to 
the world, which S. Paul mentions among the paradoxes of the 
Christian life, of being ‘ sorrowful yet alway rejoicing.’ 

One more extract from his Pisa journal we must make to show 
the sweet tenderness of his nature: 


_ ‘Feb. 17.—My day began with a sad spectacle. Eight convicts were sweeping 
in front of our door, chained two and two with heavy fetters, and dressed in red, 
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the sign here of being condemned fora term. Only two were in yellow, the 
token of a convict for life. These two likewise had in large letters upon their 
breast “ Furto Violente.’ They are but recently sentenced, I think, judging by 
th-ir clothes, and were no doubt the same who were lately exposed in the 
square, aud condemned for this crime. A dreadful sight are these men, blotted 
out of society, with nothing more to expect from it but scorn, fear, or pity. 
What bitter feelings must fill their souls! O merciful God, just God, cause 
resignation to bring them cilmness and hope in a better life! May the 
example of Jesus, our Saviour, teach them to pon their bitter cup, and 
recollect that. the Divine Pattern of resignation and suffering was also a pattern 
of virtue and love. O Lord, my gentle Jesus, when forsaken of men, Thy 
angels sustained Thee, and shed tears for their Master’s grief. Grant even to 
those unworthy of such a grace, that when men pte the wretched, the 
angels irom heaven may come and sustain those who are unable to hope, save 
in Thee, and must. fail without Thy aid. Oh, pardon them; let one tear be on 
their heart ere their death.’—Vol. i. p. 232. 

On the whole, Albert’s health had not become worse during 
the winter, and it was decided that the summer should be spent 
at Korsan, Prince Lapoukhyn’s estate in the Ukraine. Sea 
voyages were thought beneficial, and the journey to Odessa 
was to be made by water. In March therefore the journey 
was made to Naples, where the whole family were again to- 
gether, and where the sisters for the last time saw Albert 
up and walking about. 

They embarked for Malta, and thence sailed again for Smyrna, 
Constantinople and Odessa, enjoying to the utmost the lovely 
scenery of the Greek waters and all its associations, and in 
health for complete delight. They were met at Odessa by 
Alexandrine’s mother and her husband, aud kept their quaran- 
tine in a very agreeable fashion. They were permitted to see 
and talk to their friends, as long as they did not touch them, and 
they had a large and comfortable house, and an excellent cook 
whom Prince Lapoukhyn had put into quarantine with them, 
In due time they arrived at Korsan, in the midst of the Ukraine, 
one of the splendid palaces of the Russian nobility, full of copies 
of the most perfect works of art, and with an orangery in the 
centre of the house. 

The visit began there joyfully ; but before it had lasted a fort- 
night, the hemorrhage began to recur, and in a few days so 
violent an attack came on that for a short time there was immi- 
nent danger. On one of those days of anxiety Alexandrine, 
opening her New Testament at hap-hazard, fell upon the 
words: ‘Honour widows that are widows indeed.’ It was her 
first realization of what was impending over her. 

However, Albert regained strength and set out to return, 
travelling through Austria. In the meantime M.de la Ferronnays 
had purchased the Chateau de Boury, in Normandy, and gone 
to reside there with the rest of the family. This had been a 
great delight to Albert, who had become weary of his wandering, 
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exiled life, and longed to return to France. At Vienna, how- 
ever, he was sentenced by his physicians to spend the winter at 
Venice, a mandate that he accepted with instinctive reluctance. 
It was at Vienna that he and Alexandrine for the last time went 
into society, and the last time that she appeared in full dress or 
was at any public festival. 

When she arrived at Venice, in October, she was still as it 
were halting between two opinions: she was still swayed en- 
tirely by human affections. She writes to Montalembert on the 
23d of October: 


“Let me speak to you with the greatest frankness. That of a sister is 
permissible to me, towards you, tor no sister could love you better. I have 
a sorrow that constantly occupies me. My happiness would be in being of 
the same religion as Albert; but, besides the doubts that still remain with 
me, what chicfly witiholds me is, that L should break my mother’s heart— 
that mother to whom I owe the very happiness of being married to Albert. 
I should break her heart physically as well as morally. L know she eannot 
believe that Catholics regard as possible the salvation of those of a different 
faith, and she would always think that by changing, I should fix—not only 
for time but eternity—a frightful gulf between myself and my own family. 
What mother would consent under such an idea? Indeed, I myself, if I were 
told that my poor father had the worse portion, and that Albert was destined for 
the better, and that by choosing one I should separate myself from the other 
for ever, 1 thiuk that since happiness would be promised to Albert, I should let 
him eujoy it alone, and that I would go to rejoin my poor father, like the 
Pagan prince.’—Vol. i. p. 327. 

Here she tells at length the story of the Frisian chief—whom 
Pauline has already described as a great hero of hers—who re- 
fused baptism rather than forsake his forefathers when they 
were consigned to perdition by Christian teachers, not content 
to leave them to stand or fall to their own Master. Her mind 
had not yet learnt to contemplate the obligation of seeking God 
in His highest Truth, and His appointed means of union with 
Himself, and communication of His grace ; as yet it was mere 
pious sentiment to be derived from prayer, intellectual exercises, 
or the exaltation of sacred music. She had attended no Pro- 
testant worship since she was at Naples—she delighted in 
being present at those in Italian churches, and was ill with 
grief at the separation when Albert communicated without 
her. At this point she remained through the early part of 
the winter, but in the beginning of March, Albert had a 
terrible attack of inflammation—Fernand was with him, and 
the others were sent for from Boury. He seemed so near 
death on the night of the 6th of March, that he asked for a con- 
fessor, and then it was that Alexandrine cried in her anguish, 
‘ Have we come to this—have we really come to this! Now I 
‘am a Catholic!’ At the moment Albert seems to have been 
too ill, or too much occupied with collecting his thoughts for con- 
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fession, to notice her words; but he began to rally almost imme- 
diately after the priest left him, and a relic of S. Francois de 
Sales was brought to him in the course of the day, to which 
his rapid improvement was so much ascribed by all around him, 
that Alexandrine became more entirely confirmed in her resolu- 
tion. Of course the joy her change gave to him was no small 
assistance in his partial recovery, and she never hesitated for a 
moment after the words had been spoken, regarding them, as she 
said, as a ‘moment of inspiration,’ and she wrote both to her 
mother and to Pauline Craven. M. and Mme. de la Ferronnays 
and Eugénie were daily expected, and Albert, who knew by this 
time that his state was hopeless, begged her to remain among 
them, and not make her home with her own mother, saying, 
however, ‘You are too young—you will marry again.’ He 
was better by the time his parents arrived, and Eugénie wrote 
to her elder sister in a spirit of much thankfulness for both the 
joys that had met them on their arrival, though with no delusive 
expectations : 


‘How strange it is, writes the young girl in this her first experience of 
trouble, ‘to dare to approach everything, utter everything, and thus look grief 
in the face so very near. I think the reason it can be done is the constant 
thought of the other life, the certainty that happiness is nowhere but there, 
that life in this world is only a journey, of which one longs for the end, where 
weariness will rest, gloom be enlightened, and this our great need of love and 
thirst for happiness, will be satisfied.’— Vol. i. p. 375. 


By the 10th of April, Albert was well enough to be taken by 
easy stages to Paris, where he arrived on the 13th of May, and 
was placed under the care of Dr. Hahnemann, the inventor of 
homeopathy, then an old man of eighty. He was so much 
struck with Alexandrine that he took her hand and told her 
that in sixty years of practice he had never seen so loving a 
wife. But this loving wife had become so awake to the full 
blessings of the Church, that she could write to Montalembert 
that she should be happier as a widow, as a Catholic, than even 
with Albert if she were to continuea Protestant. Looking over 
this letter in after times, she wrote on the margin: ‘O, how 
‘winning is truth, since only one of its rays, lighting on my 
‘heart, even before I embraced it, could thus make itself prefer- 
‘able to Albert!’ This would, indeed, be a perilous book to one 
who did not feel that Alexandrine’s gladness flowed from her 
new sense of union with the Church ; and that the Church is as 
truly ours as it became hers when she quitted the religion in 
which she had been, as it were, a mere unit, instead of a mem- 
ber of a great body connected with one Head. 

On Trinity Sunday, the 29th of May, 1836, after attending 
mass in church, she dressed herself in white, with a broad blue 
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ribbon crossed on her breast, and then returned to her husband's 
room, where the Abbé Martin de Noirlieu, his most confidential 
friend and spiritual guide, said mass at a temporary altar, and 
then received the abjuration which was made by Alexandrine on 
her knees, and which was afterwards attested by her husband, 
his parents, and his brother and sister. There was no question 
of baptizing her conditionally, as the Roman Catholic Church 
does respect the validity of Greek baptism. It was striking, 
that on that night the Princess Lapoukhyn dreamt, in Alex- 
andrine’s words, ‘that she saw me a little child again, sitting 
‘down, dressed only in my little shift, with my head crowned 
‘with a wreath of flowers like darts; that the costume vexed 
‘her; and then that I wanted to give her these large flowers in 
‘my crown, but she refused them—Oh! till when?’ 

There was a strange, deep, holy bliss and repose resting on 
them all at this time. To some of them it was but the 
Delectable Mountains; to Albert it was the Land of Beulah— 
a time of almost unbroken peace and joy. 


‘On the night of the 1st or 2d of June,’ his wife writes : ‘I was in Eugénie’s 
room at one o’clock in the morning. I thought Albert was asleep. Suddenly 
we heard the notes of the piano ; it made a painful impression on us. I knew 
it was Albert, and I think I said it was the last time he would touch those 
notes. I went to him. He was in a melancholy but very sweet reverie. His 
faithful nurse, a sister of the order of Bon Secours, was there too.’—Vol. i. 
p. 401. 


Still he was on some days so well that it was hoped that he 
might go to the chapel of L’Enfant Jésus to share with his wife 
in her first communion ; but he was too much reduced to be able 
to receive, fasting, in the forenoon, and on that account a dispen- 
sation was obtained from the Archbishop of Paris for a mass to 
be celebrated at midnight in his room, on Sunday, the 3d of 
June, as the only hour when he could receive, fasting. Other- 
wise, he could not have communicated except as a dying man, 
and the service must have been unsuitable to so joyful an occa- 
sion. The celebrating priest was the Abbé Gerbet, an intimate 
friend, and one of those most closely connected with the French 
revival, the author of ‘Rome Chrétienne,’ and other books much 
valued in the French Church. He died in 1859, Bishop of 
Rossignan. At the time Albert was forced to be in his bed. 
His parents, his sisters Eugénie and Olga, and his friend M. de 
Montalembert, were the other communicants. Alexandrine was 
in white, her bridal veil on her head, and the altar was decked 
with the richest silks of her scarcely-used trousseau. She knelt 
by her husband's side, holding his hand, but when the moment 
for her reception came, he withdrew it from her, saying ‘ Go, go; 
be altogether God’s,’ 
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A kind of trance of spiritual ecstasy seemed to enwrap Alexan- 
‘drine in these days. Her journals seem lifted above the world. 
One of her wedding-presents had been a pearl necklace, which, 
however her mother would not let her wear at her marriage 
because of the German saying, Perlen deuten Thrénen, and she 
now sold it, and gave the price to the poor as a thank-offering. 
She wrote these thoughts on it :— 


‘ Pearls, tokens of tears, 

Pearls, tears of the sea, 

Tearfully gathered from its depths, 

Often tearfully worn amid the pleasures of this world, 
Tearfully laid aside in the greatest of earthly sorrows, 
Now at last go and dry tears by being changed into bread.’ 


Her devotions absorbed her greatly, and perhaps the last 
feeling of self-reproach in Albert’s sensitive mind was for one 
moment's complaint that she was less occupied with him than 
usual. At the sight of her tears he begged her pardon most 
tenderly, and afterwards said to Eugénie, ‘I have been bad; [ 
have been jealous of God.’ 

Once too he threw his arm round his wife’s neck with the 
irrepressible cry, ‘I am dying; and we should have been so 
happy! but in general his heart was wholly fixed above, and 
his resignation perfect. He lived to see Mrs. Craven again, and 
survived till the 29th of June. That night Alexandrine was 
so physically exhausted with watching and fatigue that she was 
perfectly bewildered, and fancied herself speaking to Fernand 
in a window, where no one was standing. Eugénie made her 
lie down on her bed; and when Albert asked for her she did not 
know where she was going, and twice passed before his bed 
without secing anything. He died at six o’clock in the morning. 
His father alone spoke, ‘You who have never grieved us—the 
‘best of children—be blessed. Go! Do you hear me still? 
‘You are looking at your Alexandrine, you are blessing her.’ 
These were his broken words, while the Abbé Martin knelt 
beside the bed, and the nursing sister recited the Litany of the 
Dying. The Abbé Martin began the words of the parting 
absolution : ere it was ended; Albert was gone. 

And then follows the question—What would become of these 
highly-wrought feelings of Alexandrine? A large list might 
be written of disappointments in widows. Many a woman has 
been carried by a beloved husband into a higher world, and has 
lapsed again, when the excitement was over, into a commonplace, 
worldly frame of mind, and has forgotten her first faith in more 
senses than one. Alexandrine’s own mother had, after scarcely 
four years, returned to a gay life and married again ; and would 
she herself, only twenty-eight, beautiful, admired, childless, and 
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by nature lively, playful, and with the keenest enjoyment of all 
the pleasures of the world, remain faithful to the tone of exalted 
devotion to which she had been so recently introduced, and 
remain true to the beautiful portrait that Eugénie copies from 
S. Frangois de Sales as descriptive of her in the early days of 
her bereavement ? 

* The widow indeed in the Church is like a little March violet, 
‘who diffuses a peerless sweetness around her by the fragrance 
‘of her devotion, remains almost always hidden beneath the large 
‘leaves of her lowliness, and by her subdued colour witnesses to 
‘her chastened state.’ 

This is the question answered by the second volume, to us 
the more interesting of the two, since it not only completely 
develops Alexandrine, but likewise brings into much fuller 
relief the two sisters, Eugénie and Olga, and the parents, who 
hitherto were only a sort of chorus in the life-drama of the loves 
of Albert and Alexandrine. 

The young widow was at first almost lifted above grief, but 
in a few days came a terrible reaction of agonizing sorrow and 
longing for death, when no one could afford her any comfort but 
the Abbé Gerbet. At the end of a week she went with the 
others to Boury, a dull and far from beautiful place in a flat 
country of field, divided by monotonous poplars. It looked very 
dreary to the sisters, who had been accustomed to the loveliness of 
Italy ; but it accorded with Alexandrine’s state of mind, and she 
always was much attached to the place. Eugénie above all 
devoted herself to be her constant companion and comforter, 
and there was a certain calmness in her life, which she was 
grieved to break upon by the necessity of going to meet her 
mother at Kreuznach. Her health was perfect; she speaks once 
in her private journal of almost detesting her body as a prison 
whose bars would not give way ; but she suffered from a terrible 
lassitude. 


‘ I feel so indolent, so dejected, that I do not like to write even inthis book. I 
do not know howI would pass away my life—in hearing music—always music—in 
turning over pious books, but rather still his own papers—in talking of immor- 
tality and the eternal reunion—and I have scarcely any of these enjoyments. 
But what matters it ? How can I wish for any solace whatever to my wretched, 
dejected, colourless life, without him ?’—Vol. ii. p. 34. 


In September she returned to Boury, and there the Abbé 
Gerbet met her. He was, ‘as it seemed, raised up by Heaven 
itself to console and heal this sick and rent heart; and she 
never ceased to consider his presence at Boury at that time as 
one of the most thankworthy blessings of her life. On the 
23d of September Eugénie wrote to her sister— 
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* Alex and I are leading quite a monastic life. Not a soul to see, nota 
visit to make or expect. Now and then we laugh; then we are surprised 
to hear ourselves, and we tell each other that one laughs all one’s life. J 
think that is because of hope’—Vol. ii. p. 86. 

Mrs. Craven paid them a visit in the course of the next 
month, and if our brief outline has taught our readers to love 
Alexandrine as the perusal of the book has made us do, they 
will not grudge reading the following picture, as a companion 
to her exquisite moonlight of three years before :— 


‘ A servant received us at the hall-door, and told us that my father, mother, 
and Eugénie—who did not expect us that day—were gone to dine at Dangu, 
and that Madame Albert (for so Alexandrine always chose to be called) was 
alone upstairs in her room. He wanted to inform her; I made the mistake of 
preventing him, and hastening upstairs I crossed the corridor, and entered 
Alexandrine’s room without knocking. There was a thick carpet on the floor, 
and the door opened noiselessly, and I was but a few steps from her without 
her seeing me. O what a shock the sight of her was! I had left her at Paris, 
carefully, even elegantly dressed, for (r forgot to say so elsewhere) Albert, even 
in his last days, had clung to the pleasure of seeing her in the dresses and jewels 
she had worn. in their happy days and was soon about to lay aside for ever. 
Now, I found her in the deep mourning which, as Eugénie had well said, seemed 
to be deeper on her than on anyone else. She was seated on a carved high- 
backed chair, which Albert had given her, and leaning on a table of the same kind 
covered with a sky-blue cloth. ‘The mournful widow’s cap which she was to wear 
habitually, was hung on the back of her chair ; her head was uncovered, and her 
brown hair in confusion. A single small lamp on the table lighted the large 
room, and the bed-curtains (thick green damask, also bought at Venice by 
Albert) still hid me from her. I saw her then, almost as in the portrait I pos- 
sess. It was a moment that I shall never forget. 1 advanced—‘Alexandrine !’ 
She quickly raised her head, saw me, and :o, to embrace me ; but surprise 
and agitation made her stumble, and she fell on the floor at full length. 1 was 
much frightened, for I thought she had fainted, but she was herself again 
quickly, and her first words were to ask pardon. “ Do not think I am always 
like this,” she said. “Oh no; I assure you, you will find me much calmer than 
you suppose. ‘There are still many things that I enjoy.” Indeed, when once 
recovered from the first shock, she sat down by me, and with a sort of tran- 
guillity, we had our first sad conversation, and in spite of all that had happened 
since we parted, and of all she had to tell me—in spite of our sorrow and our 
tears, this first hour of meeting was to both of us more sweet than painful.’— 
Vol. ii. pp. 36-38. : . 

It was a peaceful life that the family were leading, under the 
grey sky, Kugénie devoting herself to Alexandrine, and she dwell- 
ing for ever on the papers and journals from whence she com- 
piled the narrative of the first volume, while Olga, now fifteen, 
was growing up into an important member of the circle. Eugénie 
was naturally of a blithe, mirthful temper, with extreme ardour 
in whatever she was doing, whether in the way of devotion or of 
common life, and her brother’s death had infused into her such a 
deep and fervent spirit of piety, that it seemed as if only a 
directly religious consecration could satisfy her aspirations. 
Olga—tall, fair, slender, and graceful—had a graver and more 
thoughtful disposition by nature; and this was enhanced by the 
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constant inconveniences caused by her defective eyesight. Her 
eyes had been weak ever since she was eight years old, and in so 
peculiar a manner that she could not see in a full light. Ina 
shaded room, or out of doors after sunset, she could see as well as 
other people, but on a bright day she was dazzled, and could per- 
ceive nothing distinctly. She was eager in study, and in the 
cultivation of her talents, but she was often checked in the midst 
by incapacity of seeing, and reduced to sitting in a twilight room, 
dreamily touching the keys of her piano. Sometimes, when in a 
picture gallery, enjoying herself thoroughly, a ray of sunshine 
upon the most noted of all would entirely hide it from her. 
Sometimes when a walk was taken to see some charming 
landscape, at the very moment when all emerged from the 
shady path, and exclaimed at the glory of the scene, that very 
glory eclipsed the whole to her. Sometimes at church she 
would close her book, without showing either grief or impa- 
tience, and, as she said, begin to think, because she could not 
read. ‘These constant privations, whenever they recurred, were 
quietly laid by her as sacrifices before God, and she thus acquired 
a peculiarly calm, sweet, meditative character, and a sort of 
angelic gentleness. Once when she had been taken to witness 
the grand procession of the Féte Dieu, at Naples, she saw per- 
fectly till the moment it passed, when the sun, flashing on the 
gilded banners and on the soldiers’ weapons, completely blinded 
her for the time. After a silence she said, to her sister, ‘I saw 
‘nothing; but I am not vexed, [have been so happy thinking 
‘what God will let me see in Paradise to make up for all I miss 
‘here.’—P. 122, note. 
‘These eyes that, dazzled now and weak, 
At glancing motes in sunshine blixk, 
Shall see the King’s full glory break, 
Nor from the blissful vision shrink.’ 

Of all the family Mrs. Craven considers her father to have 
been the most affected, and the most beneficially, by his son’s 
death. Faith had never been absent from his mind: he had 
always been a good, loyal, upright man, and with a warmth of 
heart and attractiveness of manner that made him greatly be- 
loved ; but from this time his religious sentiments were quickened, 
and his piety, humility, and charity became remarkable, and con- 
tinually grew and increased. ‘Oh,’ said his wife to Pauline 
during this visit, ‘how I envy and admire your father! Since 
‘our dear child has been in heaven, he seems to be there 
‘himself.’ 

Music was the only thing that still seemed to give Alexan- 
drine pleasure, and the Abbé Gerbet ministered to this enjoy- 
ment by composing hymns to several of the tunes to which 
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lighter songs had been sung by her and loved by Albert. One 
composed by the Duke de Rohan, often sung in their days of 
courtship, beginning— 

‘Ton souvenir est toujours la,’ 


he now changed for one beginning more brightly than the 
worldly lament— 


‘Oni, l’espérance est toujours ]a.’ 


To appreciate French poetry is always difficult, but the Abbé 
Gerbet was a veritable poet soul, and his thoughts are always 
exquisite. There is a charming morning hymn of his at page 
48 of vol. ii, which was sung at the family devotions in the 
chapel. Eugénie, Olga, Alexandrine, and the brothers when at 
home, formed a choir; an organ was purchased, and played by 
Eugénie, and village girls were trained to assist with their voices. 
The Christmas midnight mass, when Alexandrine and Olga led 
the Adeste Fideles, the Adoremus and Magnificat, and the choir 
boys wore white tunics and blue ribbons—made out of M. de 
la Ferronnays’ cordon du Saint-Esprit—is described by Eugénie 
with intense delight, and is only inferior in beauty to that three 
years before, described with equal zest by that other Eugénie, 
plodding through the frosty night to her homely little church, 
and delighting in her bouquet of the fair flowers of the hoar- 
frost. 

The young ladies began to collect classes of village girls for 
religious instruction, for the Curé was very old and in feeble 
health, and they found them very ignorant, one difficulty being 
that of making them understand that ‘ Ze Saint-Esprit’ is not a 
Saint, like S. Peter or S. Paul. Alexandrine also began to 
exert herself among the poor. Her first endeavours are described 
by her father-in-law with a certain tone of amusement, as if he 
had a shade of doubt of their permanence in the Russian 
beauty :— 


* Alexandrine revives under the influence of the Abbé Gerbet’s kind conver- 
sations. She takes much delight in them, and is thus regaining her activity of 
mind. Besides, she works, she knits, I know not whether well or ill, but she 
makes an enormous number of caps and petticoats. She goes to see the poor 
and takes them money; she goes to see the sick, and takes them recipes; 
she even sometimes hazards a prescription—two days ago a bread poultice, 
Vimprudente ! and yesterday she even went so far as to order a mustard 
plaster !’—Vol. ii. p. 53. 


This was in a letter to Mrs. Craven, who was on her way to 
Lisbon, where her husband had an appointment. The spirits of 
youth were returning fast to Eugénie. ‘Sometimes,’ she says, ‘I 
am so merry that | can only speak in recitative; but after 
describing one of her pranks, she adds— 
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‘Ah! my Pauline, what do you say to such diversions to our usually grave 
thoughts ? They are strange, and contrast with this poor Alex’s deep heart. 
but, gue veuz-tu? She will allow herself, as you know, and will have, no society. 
These innocent little jokes occupy her for a few minutes and make her laugh. 
They do not distract her from her grief, but they take up some of the moments 
which would be spent in seeing that happiness is over for her.’—Vol. ii. p. 66. 


Eugénie had always seemed to her sister marked out by her 
intensity of devetedness for a strictly religious life of conventual 
character, but their mother’s opinion was otherwise. She wrote 
thus to her eldest daughter :— 


*O my dear child, do not tell me that 1. think all is over with my dear 
Jane,’ or that so many charming gifts will be buried and lost. Believe me, 
there is something in her nature of the little boy in the child’s story-book, 
who, when in winter he was sledging and snowballing, cried, “ Ah! if it could 
always be winter!” and in the delight of spring flowers, “ Ah! if there were 
no end to spring!” and the same with summer and autumn. At Paris, she 
thought she could live nowhere else, and that the religious opportunities and 
interests of all kinds were as necessary to her as air to breathe. Now here 
she cannot understand how she can ever leave her poor people and her chapel 
to return to Paris. If such a circumstance as I imagine possible should come 
to pass, [ do not see why we should think her invulnerable to such a new 
impression, and you quite give me pain when you seem to accept her life such 
as she has made it, without foresight, and under the influence of the present 
period. After all, God is there, and, as you say, He has given us too many 

roofs of His protection for us not to give ourselves up entirely to Him. 
Most wonderful! I ask of Him nothing for Eugénie but to let me clearly 
perceive His will concerning her, and to continue to bless her.’—Vol. it. 
p- 152. 


This was written a few months after Albert’s death, and we 
cannot refrain from giving a little more from the papers of this 
excellent woman. Deeply pious herself, she had a strong dis- 
like to all that was peculiar, exaggerated, narrow, or calculated 
to attract notice; and when Eugénie, in the sweet, youthful 
severity of her twenty years, talked of wishing to be plain 
instead of beautiful, or showed an open disdain for the affairs 
of common life, with a degree of scorn for those who attended to 
them, Madame de la Ferronnays was distressed, tried to check 
her, and then almost repented, and wrote thus to Mrs. Craven 
in the beginning of 1837 :— 


Bg 5 I am wrong, and I acknowledge it; but this in part arises from the 


notion I have always formed of perfection, which I always viewed as becoming 
all things to all men, preferring rather to give up some attractive devout 
observance than to grieve or vex others by marking their great distance behind, 
and never losing sight of the aim of showing how loveable and how easy is 
that love of God which always inspires such consideration for others as I like 
to see in practice. However, there is great perfection in thus rising all at 
once without looking at the earth. Eugénie has chosen the better = and 
this would perhaps be God’s judgment between us two. Certainly, I am far 
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from her, and it is perhaps for this humbling reason that I do not always 
understand or approve her. My large wings hover scarcely two feet above 
the earth; and when I say my wings, I fear they are really good stout hooks 
that fasten me to the earth, and hinder me from rising, merely allowing me 
to lift up my head a little and gaze at the sky and things ethereal.’—Vol. ii. 
p- 117. 


This wise and humble woman—this model for the many 
mothers perplexed by their daughters’ aspirations—writes again 
in the July of the same year: 


*Eugénie has gained much for some time past. Last winter the idea of a 
ménagement could not penetrate her head. She pushed her devotion in full 
front, through the very narrowest places,’ and] always seemed put out? when 
there was any attempt at recommending her the least precautions on this head. 
Now the dear child understands them of her own accord, and takes them of 
herself; and this is a great pleasure to me. She is the first to devise the right 
means; and for my part, I think the little efforts to be able to serve God 
without grieving or Fw Fal aliy one are so many fresh pleasures.’—Jdid. 


This softening in Eugénie was a preparation for ‘ the circum- 
stance’ her mother ‘had thought possible.’ The intimate friends 


of the family were the Marquis and Marquise de Mun. The 
former had been one of the members of the numerous emigrant 
household with which Madame de Tessé roamed through Switzer- 
land and Germany, and had been with Madame de Montagu 


when: she learnt the tidings of the martyrdom of her sister, 
mother, and grandmother. Inthe spring of 1837 they lost their 
only daughter, Antonine, a great friend of Eugénie’s, and the 
intensity of their sorrow occupied the La Ferronnays family 
so completely, that when it became perceptible that nothing 
would so console them as a marriage between their only son 
Adrien and Eugénie de la Ferronnays, she would hardly have 
dared to grieve them by a refusal. In November, 1837, Alex- 
andrine writes :— 


‘My Paviz,—Eugénie is writing to you in the drawing-room, and every one 
there is busy, soI shall do the same and come to gossip a little with you. 
Perhaps it is an omen, like some other little things, that for the first time I 
cannot find a single sheet of my black-edged writing-paper (to which I hold, 
as to all my mourning). This is a parenthesis, before coming to a singular, 
unforeseen thing, worthy of the strangeness of life, of which you already 
probably know something through your mother, who hides nothing from you. 
Then, to the point. I shall not tell you much, for, first, 1 am very prudent, and 
will not commit myself, and then because, in fact, I am sure of nothing. But 
I will agree with you that I am alittle surprised, and that it appears to me that 
our Eugénie’s complete aversion to marriage is slightly shaking. Poor dear, 
she would be displeased with me if she saw this, and that would, perhaps, be 
enough to put an end to this mood. We must take care, the least imprudent 
word might overthrow the little flower that is just beginning to spring out of 
the snow. So, Pauline, you must answer me, on a sheet apart, to myself (for 
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Heaven’s sake not in a letter to Eugénie: do not mistake). Do not allow 
yourself the slightest pleasantry with her, nor the most remote insinuation. 
Nothing—nothing, if you wish for this marriage. 

‘For my own part, I do not know what I wish; but I see that he does not at 
all displease Eugénie, and [ thiuk it not impossible that he may seize on her 
heart by surprise, provided he knows how to set about it, and I confess I think 
him capable of knowing. 

‘I will say to you, my Paule, that I think I am not too presumptuous when 
I say that this heart of Eugénie’s is almost in my hands. I was almost alarmed 
to perceive this, and the terrible responsibility it gives me. I pray God to 
direct every word I may say to this angel, and to every one else, in this matter. 
I did not think I had such an ascendency over her; T thought, on the contrary, 
that she governed me. Yet still she says things like what she used to say, 
some months ago, that she had rather be grilled on fire than change her 
condition, &c. &c. But I represent to her that, unless she is absolutely 
decided against marriage, she had better have an amiable man whom she can 
love, than run the risk of having to consent later to an unloving marriage to 
please her friends.’ —Vol. ii. p. 152-4. 


A few days later, the mother could write that all was arranged, 


and her heart swam with gratitude, and Eugénie herself, ina few 
hurried lines, says :— 


*O life! life! it is very short, but it has time to be thoroughly overset. 
Joy and grief, take care it shall not be monotonous. I have one wish clear, 
—always to love death, and to long most of all to see God,’—Vol. ii. p. 155. 


Poor Eugénie! she was more startled than happy, or perhaps 


she was startled at her own happiness, and full of dread of the 
future ; but on her first visit to her future home at Lumigny, the 
terrible void left by the daughter’s death, and the affliction of the 
parents, convinced her more and more that there was a vocation 
for her there. 

Mr. Craven could not leave Lisbon, but his wife came alone to 
attend the marriage, and, after a terrible voyage, arrived just in 
time. The wedding took place two days after, on one of the first 
days of March, 1838, but the joyfulness of the day was much 
discomposed by an accident that befell Madame de Mun on the 
way to the chapel. Her dress caught in a doorway, her hands 
were in a muff, which prevented her from catching her son’s arm, 
and she fell, cutting her forehead so that Eugénie, who ran to 
assist her, had her bridal dress spotted with blood. Madame de 
Mun would not permit the wedding to be delayed, and the 
accident proved to be of no consequence, but it made a painful 
impression. 

Alexandrine took a full share in these family joys, and showed 
herself cheerful, active, and possessed of a playfulness that, as 
Mrs. Craven says, with half an apology, rendered her a very 
amusing person. But these festivals left her afterwards a prey 
to the reaction of bitter regrets for her own past happiness. 
Sometimes she almost seems to hug her grief, one would at first 
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say morbidly, but that it gradually reveals itself that she felt this 
sorrow was her preservation from becoming again absorbed in the 
worldly pleasures for which her natural inclination was so strong. 
Her love for Albert had given her mind a direction towards 
Heaven, and she clung to it the more on that account. In the 
summer she made another journey to meet her mother in Ger- 
many, not without regret that she would thus be prevented from 
spending the anniversary of her husband’s death at his tomb at 
Boury. How she did spend it must be told in the words of her 
own letter to Eugénie : 


‘Iscut, July 3, 1838.—Dear Sister, I have always something to tell you, 
and I am going to make a long story, though I am tired of so much writing. 
Yet, in the drawing-room this evening I hada secret jubilation, a delicious 
enthusiasm, which made me think of beginning my letter with “ Blessed be 
God for having brought me to Ischl.” The material things of the evening, and 
the conversation between four women, without reckoning ourselves, cooled me 
somewhat. But my mind is still full of gladness. I have been able to doa 
service to a dying consumptive patient and a priest. Unless I had come to 
Ischl he would have died under a load, from which, by God’s grace, I have been 
able to deliver him. 

‘I hke to tell you all at length. Yesterday I took a fancy to go into the 
garden (if I bad not gone thither I should not have had the pleasure of being 
where I have been). I first admired the roses, the butterflies, &c., and then 
sat down ina little arbour to read Bossuet. I was surprised to hear bells 
ringing, and thought something was going on at church. I asked a maid, who 
answered, with some agitation, that the Holy Sacrament was being brought to 
the sick young priest. I had heard mamma mention this young priest, and 
had already struggled with my shyness to tell her that I wished to go and see 
him. This took me there naturally. I knelt down, like every one else, under 
the gateway, while the priests passed; then I went up also, and was present at 
his acceptation of the Holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction. ll those 
present wept, even the parish priest. Afterwards I asked leave to come near 
the patient. I said I had seen my husband under the same disease. I was 
much moved. Consumptive, and a priest—a priest only for eleven months— 
and whom I knew to have made himself ill by over-study. Oh, it all seemed so 
holy! He had a peaceful smile. I asked his blessing and knelt down by his 
bed: he seemed touched, and blessed me, with his cold hands on my head. It 
was a sweet recollection all day. I much wished to return to-day : he had told 
me he should be glad of it: Aappily I was told he was worse and his death 
expected every moment; this gave me an excuse for returning in the evening. 
Thank God, mamma never hinders me. He asked pardon for not talking, 
saying it was forbidden. After: having lovked at him with pity and respect, 
and watched the oppression that, alas! I know so well, I was going, when 
the happy thought occurred to me of saying how I wished I could do 
anything for him. He softly said, “There might be something.” I quickl 
asked what. He answered,—*If I knew all the circumstances.” I insisted. 
He said,—and again I met that strange symptom in this disease of fancying 
oneself recovering,—that when he was better he would tell me. Judge 
whether I insisted. Then he said, “It cannot be told here.” There was a 
nurse : I understood, and so did she: she left the room softly, and I told him 
we were alone. He hesitated, and said it was too bold. I cried out that I 
begged him to regard me as a sister, and thus to speak to me, that we are all 
brethren. This made him speak in an instant. He had a debt that he felt 
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immense (it is 300 francs). He had studied, though exceedingly poor: his 
books had ruined him; and his parents have eleven children. He was dread- 
fully grieved at leaving them this debt, the amount of which he had only 
calculated a few days previously. Imagine if I did not tell him that he had it 
no longer, and whether I was not happy! He thanked me, and I thanked him 
for the great delight he had afforded me. Oh! to hear him say that he was 
relieved of an enormous weight ; it was sweet, I assure you. But he repeated 
that “it was too bold, that But for lis illness he should not have done it, but 
illness changes one,” while 1 repeated that we had but one Father and are 
all brethren. When I bade him sleep well that night, he smiled at me, as if to 
say that zow he could. To-morrow I shall carry him the money, after my dear 
seven o’clock mass. He will not die to-night. 1 long to give it to him,— 
I can hear him cough, my window is open, and I have just seen his light, 
for it is his room that I see from hence. I ask you if it is not Albert who 
gave us these lodgings, where we established ourselves on the 29th of June." 
Oh! what a sweet favour from God is this! What delicious thoughts I had 
while at work this evening! After a thing like this I do not feel my troubles 
for some hours, I feel nothing but faith and love. Oh! sweet, fraternal, 
Catholic union! How sweet and peaceful was the whole scene in his room 
yesterday and to-day,—a sunbeam shone on his bed through the Venetian 
blind; he has a piano and flowers, a little white smiling room, A priest’s death 
appears to me a degree more solemn than it did before. He wrote to his 
parents to-day. Oh, may they come in time!’ 

‘ Wednesday, July 4.—I carried it to him this morning. I cannot tell you 
what I felt when 1 saw the joy in his eyes, and heard him again say that “a 
great burthen was taken off his heart, and that he was able to sleep for some 
hours last night.” When I told him I was so happy to have been there, he 
answered that it was he who was happy, that he had not known what to do, 
and that God bad sent an angel to his succour. He said this quite simply, and 
I could accept the word more than one usually can, since angels are but the 
messengers of God, and it seems evident that 1 was the messenger of His will. 
Oh! what good it does one! This is the second time I have had the pleasure 
of being able to assist a priest: M. L—— last year, and this year one in a 
decline. I always have such a wish to give any pleasure to consumptive 
patients, especially in their last moments, and I had so prayed that God would 
give me a very good work for Albert’s anniversary. Send this letter to our 
good and holy friend,* for I cannot write all this twice, and I should like him 
to know my joy. 

‘I get blessings wherever I can. The other day I made an old dying woman 

ive me one, and heard her say almost the same words as 1 have heard 

. PAbbé quote, “ Suffering is not sinning.” ’ 


The young priest died a few days after Alexandrine left Ischl. 
She went thence to Vienna and Prague. Near Prague lay 
Kirchberg, the residence of the Duke de Blacas, the same ex- 
minister of Louis X VIII. whose name is now become so interest- 
ing to us for the sake of that exquisite collection of antiques 
which have just been purchased from his heirs for the British 
Museum. His duchess was a sister of Madame dela Ferronnays, 
and Kirchberg was at this time giving shelter to the exiled 
Royal Family of France. 

Eugénie writes to her sister :— 





1 The day of Albert’s death. 2 The Abbé Gerbet. 
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‘Listen how our Alex. made her entrée at the Castle of Kirchberg. There 
is nothing like a shy person for making a bold stroke! You know she was to 
have a meeting with my aunt two leagues from the castle. She came to the 

lace and found no one. Then all alone, without Julien or Constance," she got 
into a sort of cart, with a great bag in her hand, her bonnet all on one side, as 
often befalls her, and effected her entrance at the castle, where she was received 
by my aunt with the greatest affection, and on the spot presented to all the 
royal family! Then at the end of two hours, she set out to meet her mother. 
Poor dear! Fancy her arriving in a cart, her hair disordered, her shyness en- 
during this terrible trial of awkwardness. As to her success, I am not uneasy. 
Does she not always please, and everywhere, no matter how? We know that 
she was excellently received by every one, and was further expected with great 
curiosity.’—Vol. il. p. 205. 


She says herself :— 


*It was rather strong for me, was it not, and all without time to change my 
dress or my stockings, and with hair that there had not been time to plait and 
scarcely to fasten up. It was a real coup de feu, in the midst of which I had 
to silence my vanity; but altogether I was greatly interested.’ 


A-propos to her vanity, as she calls it, the Princess Lapoukhyn 
was so urgent with Alexandrine to make her mourning less deep, 
that she yielded, so far as to change her black caps and collars 
for white ones. ‘She would persuade me to wear silk, and 
‘even grey. Poor mamma! she would like imperceptibly to me 
‘ rémondaniser a little, and I do not like to vex her, but she little 
‘ guesses the effect that little word grey had on me the other day.’ 
Nor did Alexandrine even make any further alteration in her 
costume, to which she clung, not only as a memorial of her Albert, 
but as a preservative from the allurements of the love of admira- 
tion, which was so natural to her, that once in the last year of her 
life, when she was told of some one who had been struck with her 
appearance, she cried out, half playfully, indignantly, ‘If some 
one told me I was pretty in my last agony, I should be pleased.’ 

She returned to France in the autumn, and found Gugénie 
exceedingly happy in her new home at Lumigny, so happy that 
she almost wondered at herself, and delighted in summing up in 
her letters all the joys of her life, and these were increased on the 
25th of April, 1839, by the birth ofa son. In the autumn there 
was a general family assembly at Boury, including the Cravens, 
who were on their way to reside ut Brussels, and afterwards 
M. and Madame de la Ferronnays, with their two youngest 
daughters and Alexandrine, set out to spend the winter at 
Naples, partly for the sake of revisiting scenes so much en- 
deared to them, partly because variety was thought good for 
Olga, and because the ladies of the family had always thought 
that M. de la Ferronnays suffered from the want of all natural 
beauty in this dull Norman landscape. 





1 Her servants. 
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Olga’s journal here becomes the principal guide. Mrs. Craven 
describes its very aspect as touching, the irregular writing so re- 
calling her infirmity, and there is about the expressions a certain 
childish artlessness that we fear a translation can never render. 
She was then just seventeen, and the scenery of Italy charmed 
her intensely. At Naples, too, she met two Russian playmates of 
her early childhood, and was so full of enjoyment that she then 
scems to have had the one naughty fit (or what so seemed to her) 
of her innocent life. She writes in her diary :— 


‘To-day, I have had both sorrow and joy; sorrow, because my father was 
displeased that I stayed so late yesterday evening with the Narishkins, and I am 
so foolishly timid that I stayed a whole hour with him, wishing to speak it all out 
with him, and instead of daring to open my mouth, I cried. Mamma told me, 
because of yesterday evening, that she was frightened to see how easily I let 
myself be carried away by the charm of present pleasure. It is quite true, I 
let myself go with every impression without ever having energy to consider the 
consequences and take good resolution. Well, pazienza, may God make me 
good, and correct me of my faults. 

‘I said likewise that I have had joys. Ah, yes; a true joy. Fernand told me 
that yesterday evening he was with E. 8. R. and M., and they read aloud a 
letter from Pére Lacordaire, addressed some years ago to R.—a magnificent 
letter! At first they made jokes, but by the end everyone was grave, and at 
last they all took good and serious resolutions, and to-day I have a note from 
the N.’s telling me that R. told them he said his prayers yesterday for the first 
tine since last October. This gave me pleasure Sod as I cannot express. It 
seems to me as if, if everybody was good, I should be better. 

‘My God, my God, by Thy suffering and death, by which Thou hast promised 
to refuse nothing, let this be lasting, let them become good. Bless them, my 
God; bless Fernand, and grant him the grace of Thy love! Make E. become 
good and serious, and let him know, I pray Thee, what a happiness it is to love 
Thee. Bless S. and make him become a Catholic. Confirm R. and restore all 
his better feelings ; protect, inspire, strengthen them. Bless them a thousand 
times, O Lord, and let this not pass away, I implore Thee; let them all find 
pious wives, to help, encourage, and love them. I shall pray much for all 
this to-morrow morning, for 1 am going early to church to confess and com- 
municate. 

‘M. l’Abbé told me to-night to say my prayers, and go to sleep banishing all 
thought of sadness. I am going to doso. Bless me also, O my God, I pray 
Thee; I love Thee, and I will love Thee all my life; inspire me with the prayers 
I ought to make, and grant me, of Thy favour, a little fervour. 

‘My God, my God, may Thy will be entirely done in me. Thou knowest 
what I wish, but I would have none of it, if it be not Thy will. Make me trul 
good, humble, modest; give me the energy I need to correct myself. Lord, 
Thou knowest that I should like to be happy, and that is not surprising to Thee, 
is it, my God? Thou knowest the kind of happiness I desire ; if Thou wilt, 
give it tome. But hear me not, if I ask what displeases Thee. Let me die 
rather than offend Thee mortally: that I have always asked. Make me ask it 
always. I pray for all I love,—my dear father and mother, my brothers, my 
beloved sisters, my friends Mathilde and Fanny, my other sisters, Euphémie 
and Nathalie. I will love Thee, my God. Pardon my many faults ; I will not 
think of them, I will only think of Thee, my God, of Thy infinite love; I cast 


myself into Thine arms. Let me love Thee, Lord, and never love any one more 
than Thee.’—Vol. ii. pp. 255-7. 
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We have given this day’s journal at length, though well aware 
that some will deem it puerile or trifling, because we find in no 
other means could the peculiar tender sweetness and confidence 
of Olga’s nature be shown. She wrote at the same time all that 
was on her mind to Eugénie, and her answer to the confession of 
the little fit of dissipation is well worth preserving :— 


* Feb. 17th, 1840.—Dear little Sister, to tell you the truth, I believe you 
are only experiencing the passing effect of your first year in a world where 
everything is striking, surprising, agitating. Distrust yourself, my Olgette, tr 
to master your thoughts if you can. Amuse yourself simply im the world. 
You are so young! When the time of true sorrow has come, you will regret 
having saddened your poor heart at the moment when it only wanted to expand 
and be happy. What is the ruling notion in all this? A vague uneasiness 
about the future, asort of haste to know how it will be fixed. Be then at 
peace, trust to God, and direct your thoughts and will to Him when you feel 
yourself agitated by this wave of the world. My sweet little sister, let me 
recommend you one thing in which you have never yet failed; but you never 
should fail. Whatever are your thoughts, feelings, dreams, confide them always, 
never shut them up within yourself, for the devil makes his profit of these 
wrong retreats into ourselves. When one has a mother like ours, and a sister 
like our Pauline, to whom one can say everything, and who only argue with you 
with tenderness for what you express, would it not be a sin to refuse such 
assistance ? a) 

‘Watch over yourself, distrust your languor, give yourself a little physical 
and moral activity, just as I set myself sometimes to laugh and talk in order to 
conquer my frequent inclination to be silent. Walk about, do many things in a 
day, never refuse a commission, set chairs when they are wanted, pick up hand- 
kerchiefs for those who let them fall, and keep off your absent fits as one keeps 
off bad thoughts. Believe me, it is neeessary: these are real little acts of virtue; 
they will cost you something, but they must be done. Another piece of advice 
with regard to Albertine. You must help her out of childhood; the work belongs 
to you. Give it a little of the interest you expend too much on other things. 
Be to her what Pauline was to me. When she took possession of me I was a 
raw lump (morceau brut), she polished and formed me. The doors of my under- 
standing were all closed ; she opened them, and that time has always seemed to 
me like the passing from night today. Will not you do the same for Albertine ? 
If I was there, I should do it cow amore, for Pauline is always before my mind. 
Do not forget to answer me. ‘Tell me how you contrive with your dress, and 
how your purse stands. Pray have no debts.’-—Vol. ii. pp. 259-60. 


In April Madame de la Ferronnays and Olga went to spend a 
couple of months with Madame de Blacas, who was then at Goritz 
with the Royal Family, then consisting of the Duke de Bour- 
deaux, his sister, not yet married, and the Duke and Duchess 
d’Angouléme. They were very gracious, but it seems to have 
been horribly dull for poor little Olga, except when she was with 
the young princess— Mademoiselle, as she was termed—who 
was delighted with her young companion. We cannot refrain 
from giving another extract from the naive journal :— 


‘ Sunday, May 17th.—This evening, at the King’s, there were a good many 
people from Goritz, some very pretty. As no work is done on Sunday, there 
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are cards. I lost. Mademoiselle was charming, with natural flowers in her 
hair. At half-past eight the Queen rises and dismisses the company, then sits 
down again, and one remains en petit comité till nine, when every one retires, 
Mademoiselle told me she was always in bed by thirty-five minutes past nine. 
She gets up at six—that is not bad—nine hours’ sleep! Oh! poor princes, they 
do not lead a very gay life. In the evening a sits working round a 
circular table, and Mademoiselle often yawns with all her might without the least 
restraint. She laughed as she told me how she spent her time in her brother’s 
absence. She was alone with her uncle, her aunt, and Mme. de G. “It was 
very serious,” she said. I should think so! More so than Boury, when there 
is nobody but me to make talk. Well, though I was sometimes tired at Boury, 
and longed to travel a little, I never was unhappy there. On the contrary, I 
had delightful moments of calmness and serenity such as one can hardly ex- 
perience, I think, except in a regular life, especially in the midst of a numerous 
family where there is all the charm I have always experienced in mine. A uni- 
form life is not at all wearisome. Yet one does want a little variety from time 
to time. Then my life, such as I dream of it, would be charming.’ 

‘ Saturday, 23d.—To-day I went out with Mademoiselle in the carriage and 
on foot. She gave me a charming little parasol when she went to Strasaldo. 
I do not think there exists, or ever existed, even in a fairy tale, a more charm- 
ing princess. 

‘A walk with her, then a long time in her room. She played the harp, and 
I sang. Got up at five to say adieu to the Queen, who goes at six. Walk to 
Saint. Maur, my aunt’s country-house, with her, my mother, Stanislas and 
Olivier! A delightful place, but these walks are real crosses to me, because of 
my eyes, and I am not allowed to mention them to every one. I had much 
rather do so, as an excuse for my awkwardness and maladresse in these walks. 
I always have the sp/een in them. I cannot say a word. I cannot tell how to 
answer when I am asked how I like the view. My God, I assure Thee it is a 
cross. I hope Thou so lookest on it. I offer it to Thee certainly, but I cannot 
say I like it, or that I had not much rather be without it’ —Vol ii. pp. 266-7. 


Poor little dear, the next day she writes :— 


‘I read over what I wrote in my journal yesterday and thought myself horribly 
silly, and it actually came to mamma's eyes, and she thought so too. I will not set 
down all that comes into my head, it is so absurd when one reads it again. [ 
end all my chdteauxr en Espagne by giving myself up entirely to God, and to- 
day there is no great merit in it, for I desire nothing at all, not even what I 
thought Idesired yesterday. It quite chills me that mamma thought that silly. 
Imaginary sentiments are always ridiculous. I will write no more of that kind, 
and think it as little as possible.’ 


The real sorrows that were to cloud the poor child’s life began 
to gather. Eugénie’s health was breaking, and after the birth of 
her second son she was ordered to Italy, where she arrived in the 
autumn of 1841, with her husband and her eldest child, and the 
usual home party went to spend the winter at Rome, all except 
Alexandrine, who was with her own relations, having lately lost 
one of her brothers. 

Madame de la Ferronnays had for some time past been anxious 
about her husband’s health : occasional spasms had attacked him, 
and though these were always relieved at once by bleeding, she 





’ Her cousins, the Count de Blacas and Duke de Tourzel. 
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much dreaded that there was some deep cause for them. When, 
therefore, his death took place, on the 17th of January, 1842, so 
suddenly that Olga and Albertine were dressing for a ball at the 
time, she could scarcely be said to be unprepared. Indeed, in 
her first letter to her eldest daughter, written only four days 
later, she says, ‘The dread of this moment had been the fixed idea 
‘of her life for forty years; she had feared losing him from the 
‘moment she was his, and had never had an hour of entire forget- 
‘fulness that thus it might be. Trust and prayer to God alone 
‘had kept her up under th¢ trembling of.heart in which she had 
‘lived.’ She finishes this first letter, ‘God has just laid His cross 
‘on my shoulders. I hope to bear it, if He will give me strength.’ 
On the following day she writes at length to her daughter the 
history of the event, and of the many blessings that attended 
it. She herself had been unwell and in bed for the previous 
week, and had been a little surprised that he had not waited for 
her to join him as usual in the course of devotions at the Seven 
Churches, ending by communicating at 8S. Peter’s. On the 
Sunday he dined with the Princess Borghese, and there was much 
interested in the account of a young Jew, at present a blasphemer, 
but for whose conversion Count Théodore de Bussiére, an excel- 
lent French gentleman, was very anxious. M. de la Ferronnays 
told his wife about it on his return, speaking warmly of the 
good done by M. de Bussiére, and adding sadly, ‘I do nothing.’ 
The next day he went to mass, and afterwards took a walk 
with Eugénie and her husband; his wife, though quite well, 
reserving herself to take the two girls to the ball for which they 
were preparing, ‘to the great compassion, I think, of our good 
angels, and of all who watch over usin heaven.’ After gathering 
flowers with them in complete enjoyment of a lovely day, he left 
them and drove to Santa Maria Maggiore, where, as he told his 
wife on his return, he went through, according to a daily custom 
of long standing, the Office of Preparation for death, and then the 
‘ Remember,’ an intercessory prayer, was repeated by him more 
than twenty times, for, as he said, ‘objects without number.’ 
Then after the Benediction he returned home, delighted with his 
afternoon, talked to his wife about it, sat down to his desk and 
wrote, then dined, and afterwards had a game at play with his 
little grandson. There was a charcoal brazier in the room, and 
he had been warming his feet there, but probakly the organic 
disease was really the cause of the attack that came on. He left 
the room, and presently his wife was summoned and was told he 
had a spasm. <A surgeon was sent for; by the time he came he 
was so much better that he did not bleed him; but just as he was 
gone another attack came on. Madame dela Ferronnays hurried 
to the stairs to have the surgeon recalled. When she returned 
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the Abbé Gerbet (who happily was then residing at Rome) was 
repeating the Absolution of the dying. 

There was a glorious, radiant look of hope and joy; a mur- 
mured farewell to wife and children ; an embrace to the crucifix ; 
a word of thanks to Eugénie for raising his head with a pillow; 
and then the hand was motionless—the pulse beat no more. Who 
could have wished the last day- of his life to be spent otherwise ? 
Madame de la Ferronnays knelt on by his side. When her son- 
in-law came to her, hours after, she said, ‘I am well, I feel so 
near him. Ithink we have never been so united.’ And at day- 
break she went to church, and received the Holy Communion 
they had intended to receive together (it was the festival called 
Cathedra Sancti Petri), and doubtless together they did receive 
it. Except when at church, she sat or knelt continually beside 
the bed, only now and then yielding to entreaties that she would 
lie down in Eugénie’s room. Priests came and went, and prayers 
were constantly round her; but she was hardly conscious of aught 
but a constant effort to repeat that she strove to unite her agony 
to that of our Lord and His blessed Mother at the foot of the 
Cross. At last, the Abbé Gerbet roused her by pulling her by 
the arm, saying, with much emotion, that ‘ Bussiére had some- 
‘thing to tell her that would please her, and in which M. de la 
‘Ferronnays was concerned.’ 

Alphonso Ratisbonne, the Jew of whom M. de la Ferronnays 
had taken such interest, though he had never seen him, a highly 
educated man, son of a rich banker at Strasburg, had been saun- 
tering in the church of Sant’ Andrea delle Fratte, where pre- 
parations for the funeral were being made, when, in the words of 
the Abbé Gerbet’s letter to Mrs. Craven, ‘he was suddenly con- 
‘verted, like 8. Paul on his way to Damascus, by one of the 
‘miraculous strokes of Divine power and goodness. He was 
‘standing opposite to a chapel dedicated to the Guardian Angel, 
‘when suddenly a luminous apparition of the Holy Virgin signed 
‘to him to go towards the chapel. An irresistible force drew 
‘him thither, he fell on his knees, and instantly became a Chris- 
‘tian. His first words to his companions were, “That gentleman 
‘must have prayed much for me.”’ 

We make no comment. Alphonso Ratisbonne lives a bright 
light of the Church, and the history is testified to by the Abbé 
Gerbet, Count Théodore de la Bussiére, and Count Théobald 
Valsh; and these are not men whose witness should be lightly re- 
garded. Nor is this the place for the discussion. Our business is 
with the La Ferronnays family, who, as well may be believed, 
were lifted up with exceeding thankfulness, such as bore them, 
as it were, above their grief. Alexandrine, hurrying back to 
them, wrote, ‘ Never was I in such an atmosphere of holy and 
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on sorrow, virtue, simplicity, and visible Divine protection.’ 
ugénie’s spiritual nature rose at first, but at the expense of 
her already shattered frame, and as her disease made progress, 
her spirits sank into a state of extreme depression. 

The physicians ordered her to leave Rome. She went on the 
2d of April, leaving her little Robert with his grandmother. 
Madame de Bussiére heard her whisper as the child was lifted 
into the carriage for her last kiss, ‘You will never see your 
mother again;’ but she seemed almost cheerful, as if feeling 
that apart from her dear ones she could better make the sacrifice. 
She was better at Naples, where she met her early friend Mme. 
de Raigecour, who, herself in delicate health, was on the way to 
the East with her husband. They embarked together for 
Palermo, where they arrived on the 6th, and still she seemed 
better, but at seven o’clock the next morning her husband 
knocked at the Raigecours’ bedroom door, and they, hurrying 
to her bedside, found her expiring ‘ without a convulsion, with- 
out an effort, as gently as she had lived.’ In her paper-case 
was found the beginning of a letter to Mrs. Craven, ‘ Dear 
Sister of my life,’—no more, the last words she ever wrote. 

M. de Raigecour wrote the tidings to the Abbé Gerbet, who 
conveyed them to the mother. ‘ Our angels in heaven thought 
we had not strength to receive that last sigh,’ she says to 
Pauline. One hardly dares dwell on the beauty of that mother’s 
resignation and strength, while, as she said, she saw her ‘ tree of 
shelter losing its leaves one by one,’ and already for Olga she had 
great anxieties, so severely had the sudden shock of her father’s 
death told upon the young girl. The sense of being her mother’s 
comfort, however, bore Olga up under this last stroke, and as soon 
as the widowed son-in-law returned from Naples the family 
returned to France, where Mrs. Craven came to meet them. 

She had been very ill from the shock of Eugénie’s death, but 
almost the first day of her going out at Brussels she had the great 
pleasure of meeting Alphonso Ratisbonne. He was about to be- 
come a Jesuit, saying that to Him who had given him so much 
he could not offer ‘less than all.’ He told Mrs. Craven that he 
considered no earthly tie equal to that which bound him to her 
father. ‘I owe him more than life,’ he said ; ‘1 feel myself more 
his child than you yourself.’ 

The conversation she had with the convert infinitely cheered 
the daughter, and she felt strong enough for the sad meeting with 
her mother and sisters. She took them back with her to Brussels, 
and whilst she had the charge of them, Alexandrine, now consoler 
and comforter-general, was needed by her own family. Another 
stroke was near. The autumn was to be spent at a lonely little 

sea-place called Blankenburg, as being quieter than Brussels; and 
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there, one stormy afternoon, when walking on the beach, some 
inexpressible change was remarked by Pauline on Olga’s face, 
that assured her that she would die. That very night a pain in 
the side came on: they took her to Brussels for advice, and there 
she lingered five months, suffering at first especially from a 
nervous affection that made her ready to weep at everything, 
until the time when her state was hopeless, when her cheer- 
fulness became unfailing. ‘The spirit in which she endured is 
shown by one trait. Two days before her death, when broth 
was offered her, she said: ‘I like water better; then, ‘I like 
better—Jxrsus Cunist on the Cross did not say, I like.’ 

Her last words, as she lay with her arms crossed on her breast, 
were, ‘I believe, [ love, | hope, | repent. Into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit. ‘Then a few inarticulate words, among 
them the name of Eugénie ; and even when speech was over, 
the triumphant joy of her countenance made her gasping breath 
seem like the panting of one close to the goal of a long race. 
She died on the 10th of February, 1842, thirteen months after 
her father, nine months after her sister. Alexandrine had 
already returned, and with her mother’s full consent, resolved 
thenceforth to devote herself w holly to Mme. do la Ferronnays, 
who had now only her little Albertine, still a mere child, besides 
her married daughter, who of course could not be always with her. 
We have scaréel y dwelt upon Alexandrine during the preceding 
two years, during which she was first gathering up all the sacre«d 
treasures of memory in Italy, and then ministering to all the 
afflicted round her—all the time working away at the Memoir 
of her married life, which, as before said, is the groundwork of the 
whole book—a seven years’ task of love, to which she put her 
last touch on the very day of Olga’s death. It was just after 
Olga had received extreme unction that on leaving her room 
Mrs. Craven was seized with a fit of weeping, and was for some 
time nearly choked with tears. Presently Alexandrine gravely 
and gently said, ‘You weep because our Olga is going to 

‘heaven, and now she is almost beyond this world you would 
‘bring her back. Tell me then what happiness you ean secure for 
‘her on earth?” Her tone and accent, her sister says, were 
‘indeseribably impressive.’ Indeed, these seven years had “eu 
a time of growth, and in it she attained ‘ the develo pment 1 

which we now see her, as the blessing to her home, the noo 
devoted labourer among the poor, and as 4 being constantiv 
living as one above the world. Far from shrinking from thc 
house of mourning, the mother and daughter-in-law went from 
Olga’s death-bed to that of old M. de Mun, who had never re: lly 
recovered from the loss of his daughter, but was now dying in so 
blessed a frame that, as he was listening to the chapter of Thomas 
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4 Kempis on the joys of heaven, he said, ‘I have read that often 
all through my life, but never understood it till now.’ After 
spending some weeks with the widow and her son, they returned 
to Boury, whence Mme. de la Ferronnays writes one of her 
patient, beautiful letters :— 


‘ Boury, Sept. 1, 1843.—My dear beloved daughter, let us see how long it is 
since I wrote to you; 1 look at my diary and find it is the fourth day,—a long 
time. There was a time when one letter was scarcely ended before one thought 
of beginning another. Then there was movement and life, but, now what can 
be done to get out of the tomb I am plunged into? I see nothing, 1 understand 
nothing, I think of nothing. Besides, our convent’ life is so methodical and 
punctual that time sometimes fails me, and this regularity is a remedy, a 
refreshing balm to our wounds. And what wounds? Torce living limbs eut— 
torn away, and the first wound still fresh and open. Certainly, if our good God 
were not the foundation of all our occupations and did not fill most of them, 
we should find nothing around us but death: but He restores life, at least I 
hope it is He. 

*I often pass from one frame of mind to another. The other day, on the 
stairs, I felt suddenly as if I were forsaken alone on a desert island, and I often 
have the restlessness of mind of wanting to be wherever I am not. On the 
whole, however, I had rather be here than elsewhere ; I am more entirely with 
those dear ones; and then this dear chapel, where I hope they sometimes pity 
and weep for me, and understand how I miss their beauteous songs and heavenly 
voices. My kind Alexandrine is practising on the organ, and I feel most 
thankful to her. I know it is to please me, and so it does, for I cling to all that 
still remains of the past, or that can in the least remind me of it. Is it weakness 
or strength? I cannot tell, 1 should be inclined to call it weakness, and per- 
haps want of complete resignation: I know not how to make my sacrifice com- 
plete; I fasten myself on little things for want of great ones. But I think I 
can also say that there is a little desire to gratify those who want to gratify 
me, and to whom this gives interest and occupation. If I were alone, nothing 
would be thought of. Poor Alexandrine practised till nearly twelve on the 
organ last night, and this morning she played beautiful harmonious things. 
But the voices! Ah, that is what nothing can restore to us on earth. 

‘After breakfast, I begin by reading with Albertine, and afterwards with 
Alexandrine. Then Albertine brings me her historical exercises; I listen to her 
practice on the piano, and afterwards go into my room and arrange my letters,' 
and then time flies. At four I go to the cemetery, then for a little while to the 
chapel, then dinner, then a visit to poor Louise Thiars, or some one else, then 
the meeting in the drawing-room, where we are readiug aloud the life of S. 
Francis of Assisi, then to prayers, and on our return, tea and bed; and then it 
is that sometimes when I am alone in my room, I am taken by nervous fears 
that keep me from sleeping. The complete solitude then becomes so oppressive 
that I should never sleep at all did I not think that those dear ones are around 
me, and guard my rest. We shall stay here then, as we are, till the Ist of 
November, perhaps longer, if the weather is fine. Dear child, I like to think 
you have such a fine season for your sea-bathing. Last year—ah! were we 
then at Blankenburg—if it had been as fine as now,—but no, she was ill 
already, she had that pain in the side. I am always fancying I am hearing of 
all these afflictions. —Vol. ii. pp. 350-2. 


As Madame de la Ferronnays began, through her spirit of 
resignation, to recover the tone of her mind, Alexandrine threw 





1 Her husband's letters to herself, 
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herself more and more into the world of devotion, and became 
more detached from ordinary life. Abbé Gerbet, her first con- 
fessor, was still at Rome, aml Pére de Ravignan was now her 
guide, and led her higher and higher; ‘the first,’ Mrs. Craven 
says, ‘taught her to walk, the second to climb.’ An intense 
desire took possession of her to devote herself entirely to God ; 
she seemed to fear allowing any earthly consideration to detain 
her, and for a time entered the establishment called the Filles de 
Sion, founded by Pére Alphonso Ratisbonne ; but it did not 
answer ; her spirit was too strong and independent for monastic 
life, and by Pére Ravignan’s advice she gave it up, and, as she 
said, ‘returned to her sweet part of Ruth,’ much the happier 
and more at peace for the experiment having been made, and 
being, as it were, off her mind. There was plenty of work for 
her to busy herself on in comparative independence of action, 
though uot isolation; she became a member of one of those orders 
of S. Vincent de Paul that find and authorize work for every 
one in their degree, and while living at home toiled with all her 
heart for the poor. 

Once she had been a great letter-writer, and loved to sit dream- 
ing over her desk: now she was too busy to write often or at 
length, though her notes gained in strength and spirit. In the 
summer of 1845 she spent some time with Mrs. Craven at Baden, 
writing beforehand to say she only wanted ‘a maid-servant’s 
corner ;’ but the fond sister had of course prepared a room as 
pretty as she could make it, such as Alexandrine with her 
elegant tastes would have once enjoyed. But now, while coax- 
ing her sister, and laughing at herself, she could not be satisfied 
till all the ornaments were taken away, and the furniture reduced 
to the merest necessaries—it was asort of repugnance to luxury 
and a love of likeness to the poor, and in the few weeks she spent 
at Baden she had found out so many poor that she spent all the 
mornings, and part of many afternoons, in attending on them. 
She read a goud deal, but solely religious books; on secular 
books, such as memoirs, histories, or novels, such as had for- 
merly interested her to an unusual degree, she had no power 
of fixing her attention. 

‘One day, in the course of this summer, we happened to be at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre. Those who kuow Baden are aware that from one of the balconies 
of this botel all that is passing on tie promenade may be plainly seen aud 
heard. We were on this balcony at nightfall; we heard the band play (and 
admirably) a waltz, and through the trees we saw the numerous groups of 
company, and from that distance everything took that festival air which 1s so 
easily assumed on a fine summer evening by this sort of assembly in the open 
air. This is even one of those external impressions that awaken in the heart 
of the young a feeling of gaiety and life that is not without danger to some. 

_ ‘A few years earlier, Alexandrine would have carefully fled from any impres- 
sion of this kind, because of the heosteending regrets the contrast would have 
CC 24 
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awakened, and-also from a sort of dread (in-pired by her seif-distrust) of again 
finding herself accessible to the least attraction in a worldly or brilliant amuse- 
ment, be it what it might. Recollecting this, I asked her what she thought of 
these distant sounds of mirth, which brought back to me so vividly the past 
days. She quietly answered me, with a smile, that she never thought of those 
days now, and continued to look at the promenade and the starry sky with an 
expression she wore sometimes, and which made her really beautiful. As I 
write, I see her as she was then, for the moment is one of those we have 
spoken of as difficult to describe as it is impossible to forget. She remained 
a moment thus: then taking from her pocket a little book, where she set down 
anything that interested her in her readings, “ Here,” she said, “this is what is 
really beautiful, interesting, and important,” and she read me in Latin these 
words of, I think, S. Augustine, “O amare! O ire! O sibi perire! O ad Deum 
pervenire!” Never, never bave I forgotten the tone in which she read those 
words, nor the hour, the place, the day, when I heard them. But I feel that it 
is very difficult to communicate this impression. All this, however, must tend 
to show the nature of the change in her soul, a change which was only the 
more complete triumph of that grest love, which without excluding one 
of those affections that flow from it, can alone and without any of these, be 
sufficient for the heart and fill it’—Vol. ii. pp. 366-7. 


Can we add anything to this? Yet there are a few traits 
more that must be given to show how the earthly love had raised 
the heart to heavenly love, and how sufficient Heaven now was 
to the once broken heart. ‘We have had terrible days,’ said 
Alexandrine, ‘ but now I mourn my Albert cheerfully.’ 

Her cares for the poor occupied her more and more. She 
gave away or sold for their benefit whatever was not absolutely 
necessary to her, and once when Mrs. Craven chanced to open 
her wardrobe, at Paris, she found nothing there but two black 
gowns and a small stock of linen. One day, when she had been 
caught in violent rain on one of the errands to the poor, which 
she always made on foot in all weathers, she took refuge ina 
house of the Sisters of Charity, where she was well known. 
One of the sisters told her that she had a pressing request to 
make her, on behalf of a poor woman who was in great need of a 
pair of shoes. Alexandrine at once took out the money, and 
presently a pair of shoes appeared, which the good sister insisted 
she should put on herself, instead of the worn-out pair she had 
on. Another time, a lady who had seen her ina church, went to 
the sisters of the convent it belonged to, and said that she had 
seen a lady, no doubt too poor to buy necessaries, and that she 
should be glad to send her milk. She was much confused on 
hearing that this was Madame Albert de la Ferronnays; but 
Alexandrine herself was exceedingly amused at the blunder. 
This, however, was not till privation had really reduced her. 
She became more and more attached to her duties among the 
Parisian poor, and more unable to leave them when her mother- 
in-law went into the country. lor several years after Albert’s 
death she had kept on the lodgings in which he died, lending 
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them to priests who had to be in Paris on business; but when 
first her charities had begun to engross her, she gave this up asa 
selfish expense ; and she now decided on taking an apartment at 
the convent of S. Thomas de Villeneuve. Mrs. Craven tried to 
dissuade her, feeling sure that she would injure herself by going 
without the comforts that she could not avoid in family life; but 
her mind was not to be changed, for she could not bear to leave 
her poor people for three months in the depth of winter. 

All she could she gave tothem. She would not have the fire 
kept up in her room when she was out, and she often returned 
shivering. Her diet was very different from what she was used 
to, and by the first week of 1848 she was seriously ill with 
inflammation. Her mother-in-law and Albertine were sent for ; 
and, after an illness spent in full consciousness and perfect peace 
and hope, she died, on the 8th of February, 1848, having survived 
Albert twelve years, Her last words were not as those of one 
solely engrossed in the thought of reunion with him ; they were 
of the higher Love. 

The last remembrance Pauline had of her was standing in the 
sunshine in the cemetery at Boury, with a spray of jessamine 
in her hand, her face bright, her eyes on the sky, as she said: 


*“Q Pauline, how could I not love God, how can I not be transported when 
I think of Him! Is there any merit in that, even of faith, when I think of 
His miracle in my soul? when [ feel that after so loving and desiring earthly 
happiness, I have bad it,—lost it, and been in the depth of despair? but now 
my soul is so transformed and filled with happiness, that all I ever knew 
or imagined is nothing, nothing at all, in comparison.” 

«« But, suppose you could be offered again such a life as I had hoped for you 
with Albert, and for long years ?”’ 

*“T would not take it.” 


After such a conversation it was blessed to think of her as laid 
in the other half of the double grave she had prepared long be- 
fore, with a cross between, engraven with the words :— 


‘Quod Deus conjunxit, homo non separabit.’ 


Madame de la Ferronnays survived till the 15th of November 
of the same year, when she died of a short illness in Mrs, 
Craven’s house at Baden. We feel that we have not done justice 
to the family portraits here presented to us, drawn by their own 
hands. Many beautiful portions have necessarily been passed 
over, among them the letters from the Abbé Gerbet, and the 
Comte de Montalembert, which form a marked feature in the 
book ; but we hope we have said enough to set this most attrac- 
tive type of excellence in some degree before our readers’ eyes, 
and show the gradual growth of the saint from the bright beauty. 

It is, perhaps, a shock to some readers to be so fully brought 
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into a family interior. One almost feels oneself intruding : 
but it is now long since these joys and sorrows have become 
the treasures of memory, and Mrs. Craven, in compiling her 
collection, has but acted in complianee with a wish Jong ago 
expressed by M. de Montalembert, to make others know that a 
pure and sanctified love, ‘ the cup that God hath deigned to bless, 
need not sparkle less, or rather, that it may sparkle more than 
the world’s gay garish feast.’ It is to the credit of the French 
that they have appreciated the beauty at least of the delineation. 
Only a hundred copies were printed in 1865 for private distribu- 
tion; but an article in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ made the 
characters of Eugénie, Albert, and Alexandrine known, and the 
volumes that lie before us in the spring of 1867 are of the sixth 
edition, 
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Art. V.—The ineid of Virgil, translated into English 
Verse. By Joun Contnaron, M.A. Corpus Professor of 
Latin in the University of Oxford. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1866. 


Nor so long ago it might have been inferred from their pub- 
lished works that the present holders of certain University pro- 
fessorships found a difficulty in settling down into their proper 
chairs. The Oxford Greek Professor was editing the Pauline 
Epistles, and thereby quitting his province of Classical Greek. 
The Corpus Professor of Latin was publishing translations or 
commentaries of plays of Auschylus. Nay, even within the last 
year, the curious in new book-lists may have discovered with 
puzzled wonderment that the Regius Professor of Hebrew at 
Cambridge has thought it worth while to put forth a text of 
Virgil, in which the quantities of syllables are marked ‘ Novo 
eoque facili modo,’ in the fond hope of removing a stumbling 
block which must have stood, we suppose, in his own way, but 
never, that we heard of, in that of even the dullest of school- 
boys. Now, though it would be unjust to class this last pro- 
fessor with those before mentioned, in respect of the worth and 
wisdom of their digressions from their allotted fields, it cannot 
be denied that a more wide feeling of satisfaction is likely to be 
evoked by the visible signs which we now discern of each pro- 
fessor’s fruitfulness in his proper sphere. If rumour speaks 
truth, an edition of Plato is to be looked for ere long from Pro- 
fessor Jowett. And, although the Corpus Latin Professor 
happened to be unable to tear himself from his Aéschylus until 
after crossing the threshold of his Latin labours, it cannot be 
said that his has been an unfruitful occupation of his new chair, 
when to a scholarly translation of the Odes of Horace, and to a 
learned and reflective commentary on the works of Virgil, two- 
thirds of which are published and completed, he now adds an 
English version of Virgil’s immortal Epic, which is calculated to 
enhance his reputation for scholarship and for skill in poetry. 
It is conceivable that, to one so imbued with classical tastes and 
so accustomed to research that what others have to hunt out 
over and over again from notes and commentaries, is laid up 
ready for use in the cells of his memory, the composition of a 
verse translation may take the pleasant form of relaxation and 
recreation. But not the less is the communication of such 
lighter labours to the reading public a matter for grateful 
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acknowledgment, as it affects not only the classical, but even the 
unclassical reader. To the former, while reading his Greek or 
Latin authors, reference to the pages of scholarly and accom- 
plished translations can never be uninteresting or unserviceable : 
a passage which, despite of elaborate annotation, still retains 
around it an impenetrable mist, may be made light as the day 
by the help of an apt «nd terse translation. And to the non- 
classical, if they have any care at all not to be quite in the dark 
as to what their classical brethren reckon household words, it is 
of the utmost concern to have approved copies to recur to, when 
they are shut out, by lack of classical education, from the famous 
originals. It is a higher mark of cultivation, as all must allow, 
to heve read Homer and Virgil, second-hand, through the 
medium of Pope and Dryden, than not to have read them at all; 
and in these days of plodding resolute self-educators, the nearer 
a translation approaches its original, and the more faithfully 
without sacrifice of the essentials of poetry it represents an 
author’s words and thoughts, the more satisfactory will it be to 
such, because with it they will most easily bridge over the gulf 
that separates them from the great writers of classical antiquity. 
Indeed, it is impossible to enter so thoroughly into the beauties 
of our own sterling poetry and prose without some knowledge of 
the sources to which they owe so much in tone, thought, and 
turn of expression. ‘lhe best makeshift is a good translation ; 
and therefore it ought to rejvice the hearts of those whose learn- 
ing is confined to their mother-tongue, when news reaches them 
of workmanlike additions to translational literature. Such an 
addition is vouchsafed us in the work of which the title heads 
this article ; and probably the aim of its author has been, in some 
measure at least, to provide for the large class of which we have 
been speaking, as well as to invite the verdict of a more select 
few, the classical fraternity, upon the success of his experiment. 
For an experiment undoubtedly it is to venture upon ground 
occupied erewhile by one of the mightiest masters of English 
poetry, and instead of fitting himself with the same heroie 
buskin, to have resolution enough to ¢nsist, in the classical sense, 
upon a more tripping measure, involving a vast amount of 
watchfulness to keep it up to the dignity of his argument. But 
though in justice to the Professor, it ought to be known that in 
his preface he deprecates rivalry with Dryden, and relies for 
making good his own footing on the modest though ingenious 
argument that there is room and call for a Victorian translator 
of the Auneid, even as there was for a Caroline; for our own 
part we should be inclined to justify his entrance into a field 
where so weighty a competitor had been beforehand with him, 
by his far deeper knowledge of his author, his qualifications for 
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exactness where Dryden was inexact, his nineteenth-century 
light to throw upon a subject which was enveloped in no little 
haze to the contemporaries of ‘glorious John. Of course we 
stickle, from a sort of piety to the ‘manes’ of an illustrious 
poet, for the merits of Dryden’s performance as a whole ; but the 
few who have ever read him with the Latin text open beside 
them can by no possibility remain blind to the fact that he con- 
tinually slurs over passages, which he did not, and perhaps cared 
not to understand. The different feeling of his age, and his 
slready assured position as a poet, made carelessness seem more 
venial. Certainly, nothing about the dashing couplets and 
triplets in which he involves an obscure passage, tends to convey 
un impression that he regretted inaccurate scholarship, or would 
have said, could he have foreseen Conington’s superior gifts in 
that quarter— 
‘ Hee eadem ut sciret, quid non faciebat Amyntas.’ 


As, however, Professor Conington distinctly repudiates the 
thoughi or desire of being pitted against Dryden, it is less need- 
ful to institute comparisons, than to take account, as far as_pos- 
sible, of the independent execution of the work before us. In 
doing so, it will be impossible to avoid occasional contrasting 
the later with the elder poet, any more than with the various 
blank verse translators, who have published their A‘neids of late 
years. But Mr. Conington can stand alone, and when tried on 
his own merits will satisfy, we imagine, the strictest censors as 
to the skill evinced in the execution of his task. There is, 
indeed, we are aware,a primd facie case against his metre ; and 
ever since the production of Marmion there has been a great deal 
said about ‘ fatal facility,’ and many have been the parodies of that 
warrior’s death scene, intended to heap ridicule on the metre in 
question. Be it so! Cavillers are welcome to the admission that, 
if unrestrained and unwatched, the octosyllabic measure with its 
occasional sexsyllabic variations by way of relief, is exposed to 
serious risk of degenerating into sing-song and jingle. But, 
before such condemn Professor Conington for adopting it, let 
them read and mark his practice. They will find that instead of 
abusing, or even using to the full, the authorized liberties of his 
metre, he has denied himself many of these, and kept his versifi- 
cation up to the pitch of dignity by strong and resolute forbear- 
ance. Poetic licence applied to this translation would in fact be 
ainisnomer. ‘In appropriating, writes its author, ‘a measure 
‘ of considerable laxity to a heroic subject, 1 have been more 
‘anxious to curtail than to extend the liberty I have gained.’ 
And by such as test the work, as it deserves to be tested, 
tn extenso, this statement will be seen to be nowise unfounded. 
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Descents into the region of ballad sing-song are, so far as our 
observation serves us, utterly unknown to it; while the general 
character of the versification points to a much closer imitation of 
Virgil himself than of either Scott or Byron. Particularly Vir- 
gilian, for instance, is that rhetorical terseness which clothes 
brief and compact sentences, modelled originally after the fashion 
of Latin writers of the silver age, in a garb that fits them with 
admirable closeness. Such are the lines— 
‘ Tantz molis erat Romanam condere gentem.’—I. 33. 


‘So vast the labour to create 
The fabric of the Roman state,’ 


‘ Sunt lachrime rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.’—I. 462. 
‘F’en here the tear of pity springs, 
And hearts are touched by human things” 
‘ Possunt quia posse videntur.’—V. 231. 
‘They can, because they think they can.’ 


and hundreds more of pointed, semi-adagial sentences, which are 
themselves on every scholar’s tongue-tip, and which reappear in 
this translation in forms peculiarly quotable. 

To translate in such a manner that the result shall become 
what is called a standard work, there is need not merely of accu- 
rate research and minute study, but also of a certain brightness 
and affinity of fancy, which sees intuitively how to reproduce the 
essences of the original, not perhaps in the original form and 
shape, but so little shaken out of place, so slightly changed from 
their first semblance, that there shall be no substantial difference 
between the one and the other. The two criteria of a good ver- 
sion of a Greek or Latin author, will be faithfulness and grace ; 
and it will not suffice to have the one, and to lack the other. 
Now, by these twin tests it may suffice to examine Mr. Coning- 
ton’s Atneid, with a view to setting before the reader the claims 
upon their favour which it advances. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that a review is but an 
imperfect vehicle wherein to put forward those claims, because it 
is necessarily unable to do more than produce fragmentary 
samples of the whole work, and can never hope to comprehend 
all its excellencies in a limited examination. Perhaps the best 
way to meet this difficulty is to limit ourselves to a narrowed 
field, and concentrate attention upon it, instead of ranging at 
will over the whole field. This course, at any rate, we pro- 
pose to adopt at present, and, taking the Fifth Book of the 
/Eneid for our private and special view, to give our impres- 
sions, as they strike us, of Professor Conington’s qualifications 
for winning the palm, in the arena into which he has de- 
scended. The Fifth Book of the Auneid is a favourite and a dif- 
ficult book, as all who know much of Virgil can testify. It isa 
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sort of respite from the war within and war without, of which 
most of the other books treat: from the siege and battle- 
fields of the second and the later books, as well as from the 
passion-conflicts of the fourth. And, as such, it ranks perhaps 
more with the third and sixth books than with the rest, though 
there is quite sufficient dissimilarity with even these to make it 
in many respects sud generis. For our purpose it is well adapted 
from its variety of incident, its exhibition of A®neas as a speaker, 
its sententious ‘decoction of much matter into few words,’ its 
illustration, in short, of almost every characteristic of Virgil. 
And it is certainly, as careful examination has convinced us, 
especially well suited to display Mr. Conington’s fidelity to his 
model, and the sound judgment which he exercises in cases of 
difficulty ; cases where he stands out in bold contrast to the 
more slack sort of translators, through the admirable exactness 
with which he marks his interpretation of a passage upon the 
face of the English version he gives of it. Where others resort 
to vague generalities to cover doubt and darkness, he will be 
found to set his credit on a cast, and to scorn a way of escape 
from wrong conclusions through having recourse to ambiguity. 
Let us take one or two instances where this feature has pet 
struck us. In v. 250—1 Virgil relates that the special prize to 
Cloanthus, as victor in the regatta, was a cloak broidered with 
gold, with two waving lines of deep purple— 


‘ Victori chlamydem auratam, quam plurima circum 
Purpura Meandro duplici Melibea cucurrit.’ 


If we turn to Dryden we shall find that, as one can help suspect- 
ing, from a disinclination to search deep for the interpretation of 
the word ‘ Melibza,’ he has determined to ignore both the proper 
names in v. 251, although he must have known the allusion in 
*Meandro,’ which is clearly essential to the beauty of the pas- 
sage. But it was awkward to do justice to the one geogra- 
phical word and not the other, and possibly he either forgot wh 
he rendered ‘ Ducis Melibzi’ ‘ Philoctetes’ in the Third Book, 
or was utterly unaware that he had ever seen the word before. 
Anyhow he could hardly have steered more dexterously clear of 
all geographical rocks, than in his translation of these lines— 

‘ Where gold and purple strive in equal rows, 

And needle-work its happy cost bestows.’ 

Nothing is gleaned from this as to the native place of the purple 
in question ; and the unclassical would gain in it a very wrong 
impression of the Meander, whose windings might be ex- 
pressed by almost any word rather than ‘rows.’ Mr. Charles 
Kennedy, as one should expect, does far more justice to the 
Latin, when he translates the words as follows :— 
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‘ A gilded mantle to the conqueror, 
Round which a double waving border ran 
Of Melibzean purple.’ 


But the palm for distinctness and eke for grace must be awarded 
to Mr. Conington, whose translation leaves nothing to be added 
or mended— 


‘ A gold wrought scarf, of rare device, 
Upon the conqueror he bestows ; 
Around whose field meandering twice 

A stream of Grecian purple flows.’ 


‘Herein we have seen a specimen of Mr. Conington’s exact- 
ness, where his great predecessor had been, we suspect wilfully, 
inexact. Let us now cite a case where the latter seems to have 
erred from strange misapprehension, but where, as one might be 
certain, the Professor is far too safe-footed to trip over the same 
stumbling-stone. In v. 317 the competitors in the foot-race are 
described, on leaving the starting-post, as ‘Effusi nimbo similes,’ 
a phrase involving no doubt a little difficulty at first sight, but 
such as is cleared away very speedily, if we recollect that as the 
race was run on the turf, ‘nimbus’ cannot mean, as some have 
supposed, a ‘ dust-cloud ;’ and that, as ‘nimbus’ is some sort of 
cloud, or mist, or drizzling rain, it can still less have anything 
to do with the winds or their fleetness, as Dryden seems to have 
fancied. He renders the words— 


‘ Spread out as on the wingéd winds they flew,’ 


an extraordinary perversion of the sense of the words. But 
both in his commentary and his translation Mr. Conington 
makes Virgil’s meaning indubitable. The point of likeness is 
that the runners were to all appearance like a rain-cloud in 
their confused mass and undistinguishableness. In the words of 
his translation, they 


‘ Pour from their base, like rain-cloud dark, 
And strain their eyes the goal to mark.’ 


There is picturesque force as well as reality in this, as any one 
will own who has felt at such a moment the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing his favourite horse or runner from the mass, for the 
first few seconds after a start. 

But, not to depart from the good intention of dealing as reve- 
rently as we may with Dryden, we pass to another passage in 
the same description of the foot-race, in order to show that Pro- 
fessor Conington hates the sin of unfaithfulness to such an 
extent that he disdains ambiguity, even where the Latin text is 
doubtful. Diores is pressing close upon Helymus, who up to 
that point had maintained the fourth place in the race, which 
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was well-nigh ended, and the text of every known MS., as Mr. 
Conington notices in his commentary, runs thus— 
‘ Spatia et si plura supersint 
Transeat elapsus prior, ambiguumgve relinquat.—V. 325. 
Now here, no doubt, the reading of Heinsius and Heyne, which 
substitutes ‘ ambiguumve’ for ‘ ambiguumgue ” has a captivating 
simplicity about it. So most translators have thought, and 
among them Mr. Kennedy, who translates— 
‘ He in longer space 
Had got the vantage, or *twere doubtful who.’ 
But as a rule, which Conington is too good a commentator to 
violate, the easier interpretation is generally the rather to be 
mistrusted; and therefore he sets himself the same task in 
translation, which he had first accomplished in interpretation, 
namely, to extract sense from the more difficult reading. It is 
not against probability that Virgil wrote ‘ gue’ and not ‘ve ;’ 
and that the sense of ‘ ambiguumque relinquat’ is, ‘ would pass 
him, who is now doubtful;’ ¢.e. ‘ would make him doubtful no 
longer, but clearly defeated.’ And with this view of the meaning, 
we question whether in all respects, save one, and that a trifling 
matter, a better translation could have been given than that 
which we quote from Conington’s /Zneid :— 
‘ And had they run but few roods more, 
Had passed him, shooting on before, 

And made the vantage clear.’—P. 146. 
Our reservation respects the force of the present subjunctives, 
which are so marked in the Latin, that we should have been 
glad had they reappeared in the English. Not, indeed, that 
they do so reappear in Dryden, Kennedy, or Miller; yet it 
would surely enhance the probability, and set the neck-and- 
neck nicety of the matter more vividly before the reader, were 
the English tenses contormed to the Latin, and were the text 
to run in this fashion :— 

‘ And, if they race a few roods more, 
Passes him, shooting on before, 

And makes the vantage clear.’ 

While venturing upon the suggestion of trifling emendations, 
so trifling, indeed, that the very mention of them proves the 
absence of aught like grave inaccuracy in the work, it occurs to 
us to suggest that i in the rendering of v. 83— 

* Nec tecum Ausonium, quicunque est, querere Thybrim.’ 
* And Latian Tiber to explore, 
Whoe’er that Tiber be,’ 


‘ Whate’er that Tiber be,’ might be read instead of ‘ whoe’er.’ 
If Aeneas did not know who or what Tiber was, the vaguer 
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pronoun would be the more suitable. At the beginning of the 
Eighth Book he learnt that it was a river-god, and then perhaps 
‘ whoe’er’ would have been appropriate. We should be tempted, 
also, to give a more exact rendering to the words ‘ famulumne 
parentis,’ in v. 95 :— 
‘ Incertus geniumne loci famulumne parentis 
Esse putet.’ 
‘ Not knowing, in his wondering awe, 
How best to name the beast he saw, 
The genius of the spot they tread, 
Or menial follower of the dead,’ 
The Latin words point of themselves to the idea of ‘ familiar 
spirits,’ with which our Old Testament and early English 
Drama make us at home. Why should we not read instead 
of ‘ menial follower,’ ‘ liege familiar’? But we are reminded by 
these proposed alterations, of a passage to which none could 
take exception, and which lies in the same page with them, It 
is descriptive of the mysterious appearance of a serpent just 
after libations and flowers had been offered on the altars to 
Anchises :— 
‘ Dixerat hac, adytis altaria liquit.’—V. 84—93. 
‘He ceased, when from the tomb below 
A serpent, clad in glittering scales, 
Seven coils, seven giant volumes trails : 
Winds smoothly round the mound of green, 
And glides the altar fires between, 
His long back dappled with a glow 
Half green, half golden, like the bow 
That flashes ’gainst the sunlit skies 
A thousand variegated dyes, 
Then as amazed Aneas stood, 
*Twixt bowl and cup the reptile wound, 
Took tithing of the sacred food, 
And harmless vanished ’neath the mound.’—P. 136. 

A little study of this passage side by side with the Latin will 
show how every word is weighed and balanced in this trans- 
lation ; and in how just proportions accuracy and poetic taste 
divide the field. The words representing ‘amplexus placidé 
tumulum,’ in v. 4, are neatness itself; and the echoes of Milton’s 
line (P. L. ix. 501), ‘ With burnished neck of verdant gold,’ 
make themselves heard in the translation of 

* Cerulez cui terga note, maculosus et auro 
Squamam incendebat fulgor,’ 
where ‘half green, half gold” is a very pretty bit of word- 
painting. In the next verse we observe that Professor Conington 
translates as if he reads ‘ jacit,’ whereas in his commentary jie is 
neutral as to the relative values of that word and the other 
reading ‘ trahit.’ But it is one gain of a translation, that it 
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fixes the sense, and settles the question. The length of the bow, 
in whatever way described, would not be so poetical an image 
as the effect of its glancing bright colours. We see, too, by 
the translation, that he makes ‘ nubibus’ depend in construction 
on ‘jacit:’ ‘flashes against the sunlit skies.’ Lastly, there 
is more to admire in the turning of the words, ‘ Libavitque 
dapes,’ ‘ Took tithing of the sacred food,’ than in Kennedy’s 
‘ Licked the dainty food.’ The phenomenon of the rainbow, so 
gracefully introduced by Virgil in the passage on which we have 
been dwelling, reminds us of another simile, drawn with equal 
grace from the starry heavens, to illustrate the miracle of the 
flaming arrow of Acestes at the close of the ‘ pigeon-match.’ 
Here are the meteoric-lights, which kept many, who are not star- 
gazers in general, awake and up for half a nizht in last Novem- 
ber, presented as vividly in a line and a half of Virgil as they 
were only the other day by column after column of learned 
writing in the daily press. Lece signum ! 
‘ Ceelo ceu sepe refixa 
Transcurrunt, crinemque volantia sidera ducunt.’—527-8. 
‘So stars, dislodged, athwart the night 
Career, and trail a length of light.’ 
Or, as Mr. Kennedy translates— 
‘ Like a falling star, 
That shoots her crystal tresses from the sky.’ 
This, by the way, is one of those phenomena in the Auneid which 
Dryden did take note of and appropriate, as may be seen from 
his allusions to it in the ‘Annus Mirabilis,’ and elsewhere. 
Readers will not complain if we cite one other simile from the 
earlier part of the Fifth Book, 213—217. 
*Qualis spelunca subito commota columba, 
Cui domus et dulces latebroso in pumice nidi, 
Fertur in arva volans, plausumque exterrita pennis 
Dat tecto ingentem, mox aere lapsa quieto 
Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas.’ 
‘So all at once a startled dove, 
Who builds her nest in rocky cove, 
Bursts forth, and in her wild affright 
Loud flaps her fluttering wings for flight : 
Then launched in air, the smooth deep skims, 
Nor stirs a pinion as she swims,’—P. 142. 
This brief extract, had it no other merit, would serve to show 
that the Professor's metre enables him, in spite of the lesser 
space in his octosyllables as compared with heroics, to conclude 
a passage of Virgil not seldom in limits well-nigh equal. Here 
are but six lines of English to five of Latin. And yet nothing 
essential is sacrificed in.translating. But it has the additional 
merit of exhibiting in one line, the fourth, all the symptoms of 
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the bird’s terror in words purposely set together with a view 
to their imitating in sound the effects of that terror. The 
metrical or rhythmical effect is both happy and skilful. 

Much has been said of Virgil’s rhetorical power, and abun- 
dant illustration of it might be drawn from some of the elabo- 
rate speeches in the Fourth Book, which from time immemorial 
have furnished boys with materials for declamation. Some of 
Dido’s moving appeals to her faithless guest reappear in Mr. 
Conington’s version, in well-nigh equal forcefulness with the 
language of the original. They take no hurt, to our thinking, 
from exposure to a jingling and facile metre. Now it is scarcely 
fair to them to cut them in pieces, and serve up mere fragments 
to our reader. Buta short speech of Nisus, one of the famous 
pair whose adventures are the subject of the episode in the Ninth 
Book, will do as well as the longest, to show the tact and talent, 
akin to that of his pattern and model, with which Professor 
Conington translates passages of this nature. In the foot-race 
Nisus had marred his chance of victory by an unlucky slip on 
ground reeking with the blood of sacrificial victims. To serve 
his friend’s chances, as his own were gone, he contrived to trip 
up Salius, who stood between Euryalus and the palm. In the 
award of prizes /Eneas could hardly with decency have passed 
over Salius, whose failure, almost at the very goal, was the 


result of foul play. He comforts him with an extra prize. But 
Nisus has a word to say to this arrangement : 


‘Hic Nisus, “ si tanta” inquit “ sunt premia victis, 
Et te lapsorum miseret, qu praemia Niso 
Digna dabis? primam merui qui laude coronam 
Ni me, que Salium, fortuna inimica tulisset.”’—V. 353-6. 
‘ Outspake boll Nisus : “ If defeat 
Such vast requital needs must meet, 
And falls win friends, what boon of grace 
Were large enough for Nisus’ case, 
Whose merit made him first in place ? 
But fortune, with malicious glee, 
That baffled Salius, baffled me.”’ 


Here, on a small scale, will be observed those felicitous imita- 
tions of Virgil with a terseness of which we have spoken, and on 
which Professor Conington prides himselt. It would have been 
difficult to render ‘ Kt te lapsorum miseret ’ in smaller compass : 
and the succinctness of the last verse in the Latin is repro- 
duced almost word for word in the English. 

But, not to linger too long over the Trinacrian games, we 
will only crave space for an extract from the account of the 
mimic cavalry practice of Iulus and his boyish comrades, the 
surprise for the spectators with which Father Aineas bade the 
games conclude. This has justly been held one of Virgil’s best 
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pieces; and therefore it is doing justice to his translator to 
accompany him here over Virgil's ground. The Latin is too 
long to be transcribed, but the reader who desires to ascertain 
the merit of this translation by independent observation cannot 
do better than recur to it. 


‘ Olli discurrere pares. . .. luduntque per undas.’—V. 580—595. 


‘In equal parts the bands divide, 
And gallop off on either side, 
Then wheeling round in full career, 
Charge at a call with levelled spear. 
Again, again, they come and go 
Through adverse spaces to and fro: 
Circles in circles interlock, 
And sheathed in arms, the gazers mock, 
With mimicry of battle-shock. 
And now they turn their backs in flight, 

Now put their spears in rest, 

And now in amity unite, 

And ride the field abreast. 
E’en as of ‘old the Cretan maze 

With blind blank walls its secret hid, 
A tangle of a thousand ways, 

Which whoso sought by signs to thrid 
Went wandering, baffied and involved 
Through paths returnless and unsolved : 
Such tangle make the youths of Troy 
As o’er the champaign they deploy, 
And deftly weave in sportive play 
A mingled web of flight and fray, 

As dolphins at their sport with ease 

The expanse of ocean sweep 
*Twixt Libyan and Carpathian seas, 

And gambol o’er the deep.’—P. 159. 


Mr. Kennedy is more minute over the opening lines, and, in 

his opening words,— 
‘ They break in three divided, opposite ways, 
In open brigade flying,’ — 

seems at first sight to supply omissions on Mr. Conington’s part, 
but on fuller consideration it will be found that this is one of 
Virgil’s favourite double expressions of a single act. The only 
omitted feature is the division into three parts, and a reference 
to v. 560, ‘ Tres equitum numero turme ternique vagantur Duc- 
tores,’ will show that it was unimportant to retain this feature. 
The more however the whole passage is looked into, the greater 
will be the satisfaction felt with a version wonderfully true to 
the sense, Sy and where it is needful, to the letter, of the 
— e have italicised the lines which represent the 

atin— 


‘ Inde alios ineunt cursus aliosque recursus 
Adversi spatiis,’— 
NO. CXXXVI.—N:S. DD 
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because they present to our minds the exact, though by no 
means servile, copy of the original idea. The introduction of 
the labyrinth, a happy thought of Virgil’s, is also happily trans- 
ferred to English, and there is much felicity too in the way in 
which every thread of ‘Texuntque fugas et prelia ludo’ is 
caught and made of avail. And, as should of course be the 
case in a good translation, the general effect is as good and 
true here as the details. The rapidity, without loss of dignity, 
the life and spirit never separated from thorough grace and 
fitness, are as noticeable in the copy as in Virgil himself. 

The appearance of such a translation as that now under our 
notice is in truth a matter on which the lovers of English lite- 
rature are to be congratulated. It not only is in itself a 
devout offering of ‘incense at the Muse’s shrine,’ and one, too, 
which shows the votary to be a constant worshipper by divers 
infallible tokens of familiarity with the ways of verse and with 
the practice of the best English writers of it, but it also furnishes 
reliable assurance of the vitality of a pursuit so elevated and 
so refined. At certain periods in a nation’s life there seems to 
superficial observers to be a decadence of poetry and a dearth of 
poets; and most people at the present time would chime in 
with the assertion, that, save in one or two exceptional instances, 
there are no poets amongst us worthy of the name. But a more 
thorough insight leads to other conclusions. The great names 
of a former generation are no doubt gone: the later schools of 
the poets have perhaps in some cases wooed nature and sim- 
plicity even to a fault, and in others run into the opposite 
extreme of aiming at startling effect, and what in poetry cor- 
responds with sensationalism. The ‘star-cracking’ poetasters, 
against whom the clever ‘Firmilian’ of Aytoun was directed, have 
nothing in common with such as set store by classical grace 
and finish. But of whatsoever school they may be, it may be 
affirmed that all who have attained, even of late years, aught 
that approaches to durable fame and favour, have moulded their 
compositions more or less on the antique model, and submitted 
themselves more or less to the chastening discipline of Greek 
and Latin poetry. Public taste, possibly without conscious 
intention, exacts of a poet some amount of conformity with 
the classical type, and regards with distrust the revolutionary 
irregularities of self-taught genius, irreverent, because ignorant 
of Greek and Latin exemplars. Accordingly aspirants who 
make known their allegiance to the standard of antiquity, seldom 
fail of a welcome with open arms; and hence the warm greet- 
ings which hailed but recently the entrance into the lists of the 
classically-trained author of ‘ Atalanta in Calydon.’ His eclipse, 
partial or total, according as decency and good taste may or may 
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not enlighten his future, has at any rate been nowise owing to 
the classical element in his poetry. Another young and grace- 
ful aspirant, the anonymous author of ‘Philoctetes,’ a dramatic 
m, has shown, a few months since, in a very eminent degree, 
ow a refined and classically-moulded taste and fancy, under 
due restraint and bounds, can impart new life in new phases 
to the old legendary and mythical lore of antiquity. The re- 
ception of this ‘study from the antique’ evidences a deep- 
seated preference on the part of readers for poetry of a clas- 
sical cast ; and very probably the taste for translations and for 
translating, which has sprung up so remarkably of late among 
writers and readers, is at once a manifesto, on the part of those 
who would have English poetry become again what it was in 
its palmiest days, that its strength lies in classical refinement ; 
and also a preparation for returning to the older and better 
paths, when, in the revolutions of time, original poets reappear 
among us. Of this, at least, we are sure, that such translators 
as Mr. Conington deserve highly of that section of the republic 
of letters which administers the department of poetry ; because 
they both hold up the standard of past excellence, and also give 
practical hints and lessons in the not easy art of imitating that 
standard. If it were feasible, one would desire that every aspi- 
rant after poetic laurels might be compelled to run a preliminary 
course in translation, or some kindred exercise, that so the 
wholesome discipline, so needful to securing excellence, might 
be attained. As remarked above, the happiest stanzas in some 
of Dryden’s original poems reflect the classical author who had 
taken hold upon his memory, though he could not bring himself 
to apply himself in earnest to translate them faithfully. That 
Mr. Conington should betake himself to original poetry, whilst 
his duties lie in the direction of elucidating the Latin classics by 
commentary and translation, is neither to be expected nor de- 
sired. Yet were he to do so, we cannot doubt that his having 
gone through the prefatory process of translating would conduce 
greatly to success. Indeed, all intending writers of poetry will 
0 wisely to resort to it, and will find themselves not a little 
indebted. to those who, like the Corpus Professor of Latin, fur- 
nish them with a standard to aim at, and so promote the best 
interests of poetry. 

There is another feature in Professor Conington’s work, 
which comes out 80 distinctly that we cannot overlook it. His 
accurate knowledge of his author, his thorough penetration into 
his meaning and scope, extending, as they do, to the slightest 
particulars not less than to the more important points, have 
enabled him, no doubt, to produce a very life-like copy. Here 
is security at once for a work of commendable exactness, faithful 
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in a high degree, and breathing the very breath of antiquity. 
But translators have ere now made shipwreck through ignoring 
modern idiom and English phraseology in a slavish excess of zeal 
for what is ancient. It is well, undoubtedly, to guard against 
too closely following in the wake of those who have travelled 
the same ground before: and none will think the worse of 
Professor aor etn for having taken little notice of his blank- 
verse predecessors, and for having had no further acquaintance 
with the rhyming translators of Virgil than the unconscious 
recollections of youthful reading. But whatever we may think 
of the undesirability of having the twists and turns of other 
translations at one’s fingers’ ends, before commencing a new one, 
there can be no question that a very helpful and important 
accessory in the composition of a version, that at all aims at 
being poetical as well as faithful, will be loving familiarity with 
the varied ranges of English poetry. Here it is that the trans- 
lator before us ontvies his fellows, as his whole work gives 
abundant proof. He has the tact and knowledge to determine 
what English poets are in style most akin to Virgil, and which 
have drawn most copiously from his deep well of beauty and 
grace ; and the results of his familiarity with such are visible on 
the face of his translation. Thus,—to give an instance—when, 
at the very opening of the Seventh Book of the Aneid, we 
find ourselves carried with A‘neas and his shipmates past the 
enchanted isle of Circe, and linger over the beautiful lines which, 
in this version, describe 
‘ Where she, bright daughter of the sun, 
Her forest fastness thrills with song : 
And for a nightly blaze consumes 
Rich cedar in her stately rooms: 
While sounding shrill the comb is sped 
From end to end adown the thread: 
Thence hear they many a midnight roar. 
The lion strives to burst his cell, 
The raging bear, the foaming boar, 
Alternate with the gaunt wolf's yell : 
Whom from the human form divine 
For malice’ sake the ruthless queen 
Had changed by pharmacy malign 
To bristly hide and bestial mien,’-— 
(P. 217. Cf. in. V. 11—20.) 
we are won, as it were, to feel additional thankfulness to the 
verse and the versifier, because they avail themselves of old and 
delightful associations, and, in the work of adaptation, awaken 
memories of Milton's ‘Comus.’ There is a suspicion of an 
echo of Hamlet in the fine representation of those lines which 
conclude a speech from the shade of Anchises to his son after 
the burning of the ships— 
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- ‘ Jamque vale : torquet medios nox humida cursus, 
Et me’ sevus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis.—V. 738-9. 


‘ And now, farewell! Dew-sprinkled night 
Has scaled Olympus’ topmost height. 
I catch their panting breath from far, 
The steeds of morning’s cruel star. —P. 165. 


And such neat and self-contained translations as ‘ Honey-dew 
and poppy-drowse,’ for ‘ Humida mella soporiferumque papaver’ 
(IV. 486), exhibit at once the copiousness and the legitimate 
character of this translator’s poetic vocabulary. In truth, he 
gives tokens of being as much at home in English as in Latin 
poetry, and of having culled, bee-like, a rich gathering of the 
multifarious sweets of the former; but withal, he retains a 
staunch allegiance to his original. ‘There might have been a 
temptation, when, turning into English the lines of the Fourth 
Book, descriptive of the culminating point of Dido’s infatuation 
for Aineas, to have effected a loan from ‘ Paradise Lost,’ where, 
in the Ninth Book, the trouble of the elements ‘ at completing 
of the mortal sin’ is described in words that forcibly remind us 
of Virgil. But it is not Mr. Conington’s wont to strain resem- 
blances, or to go out of his way to produce new parellelisms ; 
and hence in the passage referred to we have agrand, and at the 
same time strictly faithful, picture of what Virgil wrote :— 
‘Driven haply to the same retreat, 
The Dardan chief and Dido meet. 
Then Earth, the venerable dame, 
And Juno gave the sign : 
Heaven lightens with attesting flame 
And bids its torches shine, 
And from the summit of the peak 


The nymphs shrill out the nuptial shriek.’ 
P. 108. Cf. Hn. IV. 165, &e. 


Not, however, that this faithfulness ever descends into servility. 
It is a broad, self-respecting allegiance. Where the Latin will 
flow, word for word, into the English, without damage to 
idiomatic clearness and force, the current is not interfered with ; 
but where a too exact translation would reproduce the ancient 
author’s mode of thought or expression at the expense of sim- 
plicity, and by doing despite to our English modes of speech, a 
sense of propriety suggests the substitution of the nearest 
equivalent, and an extraordinarily poetic taste has no difficulty 
in finding and selecting such substitute. Thus arise such happ 
and finely-stamped recoinages as this from Book II. 238 :— 
‘ Scandit fatalis machina muros 
Feta armis.’ 


‘ So climbs our walls that shape of doom, 
With battle quickening in its womb.’ 
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* Pedes vestis defluxit ad imos, 
Et vera incessu patuit dea.’—I. 40-45. 


‘ Her falling robe her footprints swept, 
And showed the goddess as she stept.’ 
‘Heu! nihil invitis fas quenquam credere divis.’—II. 402. 
‘ Alas, a mortal may not lean 
On Heaven, when Heaven averts its mien.’ 
Sometimes, also, excellence is attained by almost literal trans- 
lation. The Latin of the lines from Dido’s banquet in the First 
Book— 
‘Tum Bitie dedit increpitans : ille impiger hausit 
Spumantem crateram et pleno se proluit auro,—(738-9.) 
loses nothing in the almost word-for-word presentment of 
Mr. Conington :— 
‘Then ee Bitias to the Pledge ; 
He _— the cup with eager hold, 
And drenched him with the foaming gold.’—P. 33. 
More imaginative, but not less graphic, is Dryden’s correspond- 
ing couplet-— 
* With pleasure swilled the gold, nor ceased to draw, 
Till he the bottom of the brimmer saw.’ 

But, to make an end of citations,—a poor expedient when the 
book, the whole book, can alone enable competent readers to 
form a just opinion on Mr. Conington’s merits as a poetical 
translator,—let it suffice to direct attention to one or two pas- 
sages of sustained excellence, and to commend our readers to 
the comparison of these with the originals, by way of acquiring 
an appetite for the rest. For consistent grandeur of description 
they may turn to the prophecy of the future destinies of the 
JEneade, which Jupiter vouchsafes to Venus, in I. 257—296 
(compare E. T. pp. 12—14); to the vision of his descendants, 
granted to Aineas in the shades below (VI. 755—900, E. T. 
pp. 209—215); and to the kindred description of the Vulcan- 
wrought shield in Book VIII. which, 

* Prescient of the years to come, 
Italia’s times, the wars of Rome, 
The fire's dark Lord had wrought.’ 
(Cf. E. T. pp. 280—284.) 

On these passages Virgil no doubt lavished all the pains and 
polish of his art, and small ground has his august shade for com- 
plaint of their treatment at the hands of his latest translator. 
For lively, well-narrated episodes, we would point to those of 
Nisus and Euryalus, Camilla, and, in the earlier books, the stor 
of Sinon. Of speeches and appeals to the feelings the F sath 
Book has the greatest choice. The first, second, fifth, and 
seventh books enshrine, to our thinking, the most precious gems 
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of scenery, both land and sea views. No one will pretend to 
say that the truest enjoyment of all these is not limited to those 
who can drink directly from the classic source. But the next 
best thing is to have recourse to translation; and those who are 
minded to do so are fortunate in having access to one so near 
the original in letter and in spirit. It would savour of flattery, 
such as Professor Conington would be the first to repudiate, did 
we apply to this work of his a line from one of the sel 
‘ Nec calamis solum zquiparas, sed voce, magistrum ;’ 

but we may say thus much, in thorough honesty, that he has 
vastly improved the ‘calami’ which he borrowed from Sir 
Walter Scott ; adapted them to a more sonorous music, as more 
congenial to Virgil’s minstrelsy ; and furthermore, given an 
earnest of his intention not to ‘ suffer them to remain inert ; 
whilst as to his words and diction, he has been at successful 
pains to link noble words to noble sense, and to seek those words 
in the mines whence every good translator must dig them, the 
too generally hidden and buried treasure-houses of our English 
language and literature. 








Art. V{1.—The Communion Office, for the Use of the Church of 
Scotland, M.pcc.xcil. Aberdeen: John Wilson, 1866. 


Tue study of the Christian Liturgies has received a remarkable 
impulse, within these last few years, from the efforts that are 
being made for the restoration of the union of the several branches 
of the Church throughout Christendom, and from the translation 
of the primitive Liturgies into English by the late Dr. Neale and 
others, We may therefore believe that the time is not far dis- 
tant when the various modern Liturgies will be thoroughly 
examined and compared with those ancient models, and that 
eventually it will be only what is able to bear the test of such 
examination and comparison that will be appreciated, or per- 
haps even tolerated. 

With coming discussions in view, we are induced to give 
more space than we might otherwise have thought necessary 
to the history of a Liturgy which has already been much be- 
fore the Scottish public, and which is likely to be still more 
if we read the signs of the times aright. 

‘The Communion Office for the Use of the Church of Scot- 
land’ is so much mixed up with the history and fortunes of 
that Church, and especially since the Revolution in 1688, that 
a brief review of the subject can hardly fail to be interesting. 

For seven years after the Reformation in 1560 the English 
Liturgy was in use in Scotland. John Knox’s, or the Genevan 
Liturgy, was then introduced, and continued to be used for 
upwards of forty years ; after which we hear little more on the 
eubject of Liturgies till the attempt of Charles I. in 1637, to 
introduce the well-known book which led to the immediate 
downfall of Episcopacy in Scotland. 

At the Restoration, in 1660, very little seems to have been 
done in the northern kingdom with regard to Liturgies. The 
Episcopal form of ecclesiastical government was re-established ; 
but the mode of celebrating the Christian mysteries, which had 
been sanctioned by the Westminster divines, and in use under 
the Presbyterian dominancy, continued, without challenge or 
change, down to the period of the Revolution. This, however, 
is not so much to be wondered at, when it is taken into account 
that the Westminster Directory prescribes a form for the conse- 
cration of the elements in the Lord’s Supper, in remarkable 
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apparent agreement with that for which the Scotch Episcopalians 
have ever since contended—viz.: 1. Institution, in the words 
of Christ, or of St. Panl, 1 Cor. xi. 23—27; 2. A commemo- 
ration of the love of the Father, and of the sufferings and 
merits of the Son, and a thanksgiving for all the means of grace ; 
and 3. Earnest prayer to God to ‘ vouchsafe His gracious Pre- 
‘sence, and the effectual working of His Spirit in us, and so to 
‘sanctify the Elements, both of bread and wine, and to bless His 
‘own Ordinance, that we may receive, by faith, the Body and 
‘ Blood of Jesus Christ, crucified for us.’ 

At the Revolution, in 1688, the Episcopal Church was en- 
tirely dissociated from the State, and the Spuliateden estal)- 
lished in its stead. Nor was this all. After the unsuccesstul 
outbreak in 1715 in favour of the Stuarts, Episcopacy was not 
only deprived of the support of the State, but exposed to its 
active and determined hostility. 

Being thus left to defend their cause as they best might, and 
in the face of the most active opposition both from the Presby- 
terians, who had now the sole ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
from the State, which looked upon them as enemies, because 
of their refusal to abjure the rights of the abdicated family, the 
Episcopalians were compelled to fall back on first principles; to 
inquire how the early Church, while unprotected, or persecuted 
by the civil powers, could maintain her existence; and so, so 
far as their own peculiar circumstances required or permitted, 
to adopt a similar policy. ‘They soon perceived that their only 
chance of safety lay in bringing the Creeds and Liturgy, as 
well as the government of the Church, into exact essential 
agreement with the primitive standards—those standards which 
had sustained the Church amid the severest trials that could 
befall her. This led them to study the earliest and purest 
Liturgies of the Church. The result was that they discovered, 
even in the Scotch Liturgy of 1637, a discrepancy, although 
trifling, between it and the Liturgies of S. James, 8. Clement, 
the Ephesine, or that of S. John, and the other primitive for- 
mularies ; and Bishops Gadderar, Rattray, Dunbar, Keith, and 
Falconer \aboured, the one after the other, from 1721 to 1764, 
in bringing the Office of 1637 into full agreement, in all things 
essential, with those ancient formularies. This they accom- 
plished, but not without considerable opposition. From _poli- 
tical reasons, Lockhart of Carnwath, the Chevalier’s agent in 
Scotland, used his influence to have the English Office intro- 
duced into Scotland, and he succeeded in persuading several of 
the College bishops to support that project. Others deprecated 
the raising of any doctrinal discussion, which might hurt the 
Church in her then very feeble state. From both these partics 
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many irregular and uncanonical attempts were made for nearly 
twenty years to suppress the Scotch Office. But the more the 
early records of the Church became known, the more rapidly 
and steadily did the Scottish Liturgy make its way throughout 
the Church, till at last, so widely was the conviction respecting 
its primitive and scriptural character established, that even 
those who nominally employed the English Office altered it so 
as to bring it into ritual agreement with what had now become 
the national Scotch Office, or, as it was always entitled, ‘ The 
Communion Office for the Use of the Church of Scotland.’— 
See Grub’s Hist. vol. iv. pp. 24, 27, and 87. 

The exertions thus made by the Scotch bishops to strengthen 
their persecuted Church by a Liturgy, as well as by a Polity, 
in accordance with the primitive model, was thus crowned with 
success ; and so great was the regard which it commanded, that 
Robert Lyon, a Presbyter of Perth, in a letter to his diocesan, 
Bishop Alexander, of date November 1743, says :— 


‘I am persuaded that the most of the clergy of my acquaintance, and of 
great sincerity I can say it of myself, would much sooner resign our several 
charges than give up the Scotch for the use of the English Office ; yea, the 

test number, even of our laity, would desert us should we attempt 
it,’—Stephen’s Eccl. Hist. vol. iv. p. 300. 


It is not difficult to account for the on under persecution, 


and the consolation even in the darkest hour of trial, which the 
Scottish Episcopalians thus derived from their Eucharist Office. 
When a man knows and feels that the formularies of faith and 
worship which he uses are in strict harmony with the Divine 
record and the earliest and purest usages of the Church, he has 
what nothing else can give him—a full conviction that, how- 
ever much the world may be against him, it is for God’s truth 
that he is contending, and that he can therefore hold on his 
way unmoved by the opposition of men. Take away this con- 
fidence in the scriptural purity and primitive authority of the 
Liturgy he uses, and every man’s heart, if it is right with God, 
will tell him that, however much biassed by party prejudice, he 
could not, in seasons of trial and persecution, possess that deter- 
mination, nor feel that consolation, which are necessary to sus- 
tain him. Hence we can account for the regard and affection 
which the members of the Scottish Church felt for their national 
Office. They knew, and were convinced, that, in the most sacred 
act of worship, they used a form which enabled them to carry 
out their Lord’s command, and to maintain their communion 
with His apostles and earliest disciples. 

That this was the case, we may understand from the fol- 
lowing excerpts from a‘ Letter on the Scotch Communion Office, 
by a Priest of the Church in Scotland’ (Masters, 1847) :— 
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‘ The following presents a concise view of the subject :— 

I. The Divine appointment of the Holy Sacrament—“ THis Do in remem- 
brance of me.” 

1. The bread and wine are declared to be the body and blood of 
Christ—“ This is my body ;” “This is my blood of the New 
Testament.” 

2. These are given or offered to God for us—“ Which is given for 
you ;” “ Which is shed for you.” 

3. An invocation or blessing, and a thanksgiving—“ He blessed ;” 
“ He gave thanks.” 

4. The elements are to be received in both kinds—“ Take, eat ; 
this is my body ;” “ Drink ye all of it ; for this is my blood.” 

IL. In the Roman Church, the Sacrament is deficient in two of these essential 

ints. 

i At the time of consecration there is no express blessing of the 
elements, according to the Divine example ; but a bare pronouncing 
of the words of institution only. 

2. The cup is refused to the laity, in utter contempt of the Divine 
appointment, “Drink ye all of it ;” “ Except re eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink His blood, ye have no life in you.” 

III. In the Anglican Church, the Sacrament is deficient in at least one of 
these points. 

1, There is, at the time of consecration, no “invocation” or 
“blessing ;” and certainly it is doubtful whether there be any 
“oblation,” according to the original institution. 

IV. In the Scotch Church, the form of consecration, as well as the rule of 
administration, is in full accordance with the Divine appointment 
in every respect. 

1. There is the form of institution ; 

2. There is an “ oblation,” or “ offering,” commemorative but real; 

3. There is an “ invocation,” or “ blessing ; ” 

4. The sacred elements are administered in both kinds—in “the 
bread,” and in “ the cup.” ’—Pp. 6, 7. 


In the same Letter the subject is further treated :— 


‘ Two things are necessary to the right conception of the doctrine of the 
Holy Eucharist, and of its due administration. First, things to be believed ; 
secondly, things to be done. The things to be believed are what Christ 
said ; the things to be done are what He did. 

‘It is to be believed, then, that, in the same sense in which our Lord said of 
the bread, “This is my body,” and of the cup, “This is my blood,” the 
body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and received by the 
faithful in the Lord’s Supper. And hence, that all who thus discern the 
Lord’s body, and so eat and drink, dwell in Christ,and Christ in them, 
and are one with Christ, and Christ with them; and that they shall be 
raised up at the last day. 

‘Secondly, Christ did this. 1. He took bread and wine, and said, “ This is 
my body ; this is my blood.” 2. He gave or offered these to God to be the 
propitiation for our sins—“ My body, which is given for you; my blood, 
which is shed for you.” 3. He blessed. 4. He brake. 5. He gave thanks. This 
is what Christ did and commanded His disciples to do—* This do ye as oft 
as ye shall drink it in remembrance of me.” It is by doing what He did 
that bread and wine become, in efficacy and in spirit, verily and indeed the 
body and blood of Christ, for inherently they can have no saving powers, 
nor be in any sense the body and blood of our Lord,’—Pp. 10, 11. 
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This sufficiently accounts for the partiality of the Scotch to 
their Communion Office. The dislike which they felt to the 
English Office was not, therefore, on the ground of doctrine, but 
on that of validity. 


‘With regard to the things to be believed’ (says the same Letter), ‘ the 
doctrine is the same in the Scottish and Anglican branches of the Catholic 
Church. They both believe that Christ is “ verily and indeed” present in 
the Holy Eucharist, but only after a heavenly and spiritual manner ; that we 
“ spiritually eat His flesh and drink His blood ;” that we are “ made one 
with Christ, and Christ with us,” in that Sacrament. 

* But, in regard to the things to be done, there is a marked difference in 
the practice of the two Churches—a difference so great as to make it a 
matter of serious difficulty in the minds of many to recognise the com- 
pleteness of the English service. The rule, indeed, is the same in both 
Churches—“ Before all things, this we must be sure of especially, that this 
supper be in such wise done and ministered as our Lord and Saviour did 
and commanded to be done; as His holy apostles used it ; and as the good 
Fathers of the Church frequented it.” Unfortunately, however, this rule 
has, in the English Church, become, in a great measure, a dead letter ; but 
in the service of the Scottish Church it is still strictly observed.’— 
P, 11. 


It is of importance to note this point, because on it hinges 
the whole cause of the dispute between the advocates and the 
adversaries of the Scotch Office. The advocates of the Office 
maintain that, in order to a valid consecration of the elements, 
the formulary must not merely contain the true doctrine of the 
sacrament, but also be scriptural as an administrative rite. 
‘It is not a bare recital of the scriptural record, say they, 
‘of what is to be believed or done with respect to this mystery ; 
‘but a faithful observance of what our Lord ordained and com- 
*manded to be done, as oft as His death was thus shown 
‘forth. It is difficult to apprehend,’ they argue, ‘how the 
‘ great spiritual change in the elements can be effected, where 
‘ Christ's ordinance and command are not duly regarded.’ 


This side of the question was clearly stated in the last century 
by L’Estrange, in his ‘ Alliance of Divine Offices : ’— 


‘The recital of the words of institution, “‘ Zake, eat ; this is my body,” 
th, in common vogue, for a consecration. Were I Romishly inclined, 
Pishould rather impute unto them the power of transubstantiation ; for 
that a bare narrative can be qualified to consecrate is certainly new 
divinity, unknown to Scripture, and to antiquity interpreting it.’ 


This was especially exemplified in the case of the late Mr. 
Grieve, of Ellon, who, it is believed, was not singular in his 
opinion. He openly declared, in Synod, that— 

‘He never did, nor could, communicate where the English Office was 
used, because of its defects as an administrative formulary, while he yet 


received and held, as firmly as any mancould do, the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ment, as set forth in that Office.’ 
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Nor is this opinion peculiar to the Scottish Episcopalians. 
Archbishop Laud, when on his trial, said— As for the oblation 
‘of the elements, it is fit and proper, and I am sorry we have 
‘it not in the Book of England.’ Bishop Overall, from a desire 
to supply this deficiency, transposed the first post-Communion 
sy so as to make it a part of the act of consecration. 
Bishop Wilson, with the same view, recommended a private 
‘ oblation’ and ‘ invocation,’ ‘ immediately after the consecration,’ 
according to the English form. 

‘Till I turned my attention (says the author of Remarks on a recent 
Debate in Convocation, in reference to the Scottish Liturgy) to the examination 
of the Anglican divines, with a view of ascertaining their sentiments on 


the deficiencies of the English Liturgy, I had no notion of the extent and 
variety of evidence they afford.’ 


He then quotes from the writings of thirty-two divines, among 
whom, in addition to those we have just mentioned, are Cosin, 
Andrewes, Jeremy Taylor, Thorndike, Archbishop Sharp, Fleet- 
wood, Waterland, Bramhall, Sancroft, Nelson, Horsley, Horne, 
Mant, and Routh; and in conclusion he says :— 

‘This catena of authorities, which might easily be very much extended, 
ought, I think, to induce those who have spoken of nationality as being 


the highest ground on which the Scottish Office is defended, to believe 
that much deeper feelings are engaged in its maintenance.’—P, 104. 


The opponents of the Office, on the other hand, maintain that 


the bare — of the words of institution, perhaps accom- 


panied by the intention of the celebrant, is all that is necessary 
to a valid consecration. 


‘The Scottish Church, having no authorized service at all for the Holy 
Communion different from the Prayer-book,’ says Dean Ramsay, ‘forms a 
constant barrier to our full and just recognition > the English Church. . .. 
We cannot conceal from ourselves that objections are taken to the Office 
itself. Complaints are made that expressions and arrangements afford 
cause for conscientious scruples in acknowledging its primary authority. . . 
In the arrangement of the service, a departure from the order of Holy 
Scripture has been much insisted on, as constituting an essential difference 
between the Scottish and English Offices. In the narrative of the 
institution of the Eucharist in the Four Gospels, and in the authoritative 
statement by S. Paul (1 Cor. xi. 23—25), agree in placing the admin- 
istration of the bread to follow immediately after the words of conse- 
cration, and without any interposition. So remarkable a departure, it is 
said, from this order, as is found in the Scottish Office, by inserting a prayer 
of invocation, if not to be considered anti-scriptural, may well be termed 
un-scriptural; and no one accustomed to the English form can be expected 
= himself reconciled to it..—Present State of the Canon Law, pp. 

-—19. 


The Bishop of Argyle argues thus against the Office :— 


‘There is that, at present, in the character and position of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, which hinders approximation, and which, to a great 
degree, restricts her intercourse with other Churches. On the subject of 
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the Holy Eucharist, she has erected a standard different from that of the 
other Churches, and, in so far and to a great degree, isolates herself from 
them. A different Eucharist means a different Communion ; and a dif- 
ferent Communion is a different Church. A separate Eucharist is a sign 
and criterion of a different Church. One Eucharist makes one Church, 
and another Eucharist makes another Church : two different Eucharists 
signify two different Churches. There cannot be two Eucharists in one 
Church: where there are two Eucharists, there are two Churches.’— 
Pastoral Letter, addressed to the Episcopal Clergy and Laity of the 
Diocese. 

Some have professed themselves unable to perceive the rele- 
vancy of the Bishop’s reasoning here as bearing on the real 
character of the Office, whether scriptural and primitive, or 
the reverse ; but his lordship meant it as an argument against 
the Office, and therefore we have quoted it: ‘valeat quantum 
valet.’ 

The Scottish Church, having taken her stand on primitive 
ground, not only thereby secured for herself the earnest sup- 
port and warm affection of her own members; she also ob- 
tained a name which gained for her the esteem and admiration 
of the most learned and pious men, lay and clerical, of the 
English communion. 

On inquiry into the cause of the friendship of such men as 
Horne and Bender, Jones of Nayland, Dr. Routh of Oxford, 
the Bowdlers, and others of high name, we are left in no doubt 
but that the principal means of attraction was her pure and 

rimitive Liturgy, conjoined with her steadfastness during a 
ong season of severe persecution, and her patient endurance 
under the greatest privations and trials. In his Life of Bishop 
Horne, Jones of Nayland says :— 

‘From the present circumstances of its primitive orthodoxy, piety, 
aa and depressed state, the Bishop had such an opinion of the Scotch 

piscopal Church, as to think that if the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
were upon earth, and it were put to his choice with what denomination of 


Christians he would communicate, the preference would probably be 
aang to the Episcopalians of Scotland, as most like the people he had 
used to.’ 


It was in this, the season of the Church’s deep temporal de- 
pression, but high spiritual reputation, that Dr. Seabury came 
over from the United States of America for the purpose of 
obtaining the establishment of a regular Episcopacy im the State 
of Connecticut. He was kindly received by the English bishops, 
but civil difficulties occurred which made them slow in giving 
a decided answer to his application. Weary of delay, Seabury 
was led to make his wishes known to the bishops of Scotland. 
From these he not only received the gift of the Episcopate, 
but, immediately after his consecration, which took place on the 
15th of November, 1784, he was recognised by them as the 
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representative of the Church of the States, and admitted to a 
seat in Synod, where he aided in drawing up a document ‘to 
‘serve as a Concordate, or bond of union, between the Catholic 
‘Remainder of the ancient Church of Scotland and the now 
‘rising Church of Connecticut.’ The fifth article of this Con- 
cordate was as follows :— 


* As the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, or the administration of the 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, is the principal bond of union 
among Christians, as well as the most solemn act of worship in the Chris- 
tian Church, the bishops aforesaid agree in desiring that there may be as 
little variance here as possible; and though the Scottish bishops are very 
far from prescribing to their brethren in this matter, they cannot help 
ardently wishing that Bishop Seabury would endeavour all he can, con- 
sistently with peace and prudence, to make the celebration of this vener- 
able mystery conformable to the most primitive doctrine and practice in 
that respect, which is the pattern the Church of Scotland has copied after 
in her Communion Office, and which it has been the wish of some of the 
most eminent divines of the Church of England that she also had more 
closely followed than she seems to have done since she gave up her first 
reformed Liturgy, used in the reign of King Edward VL., between which 
and the form used in the Church of Scotland there is no difference in an, 
point which the primitive Church reckoned essential to the right mini- 
stration of the Holy Eucharist. In this capital article, therefore, the 
Eucharistic service, in which the Scottish bishops so earnestly wish for as 
much unity as possible, Bishop Seabury also agrees to take a serious view 
of the Communion Office recommended by them, and, if found agreeable 
to the genuine standards of antiquity, to give his sanction to it; and by 
gentle methods of argument and persuasion to endeavour, as they have 
done, to introduce it by degrees into practice, without the compulsion of 
authority on the one side, or the prejudice of former custom on. the other.’ 
—Grub’s Eccl. Hist. vol. iv. pp. 94, 95. 


Bishop Seabury faithfully carried out this article of the Con- 
cordate. The Eucharistic Liturgy of the diocese of Connecticut 
was assimilated to that of Scotland in the act of consecration. 
Thus, from the Scotch bishops, a free, valid, and purely Eccle- 
siastical Episcopacy passed into the Western world, and from the 
Scottish Church an eminently scriptural and primitive Liturgy. 
Other bishops for the United States were consecrated at Lam- 
beth in 1787, who, on their return to America, entered into full 
communion with Seabury,—he waiving his objections to the 
admission of the laity into ecclesiastical synods ; they adopting 
various suggestions of Seabury in regard to their liturgical ser- 
vices, and particularly their Eucharistic Office—the American 
site thus deriving its features from the Scottish. 

Soon after this the Scotch Office was brought prominently 
under the notice of the British Legislature. On the death of 
Prince Charles Stuart, in 1788, the Scottish bishops, who had 
been the most faithful adherents of his house, were now 
satisfied that they could conscientiously swear allegiance to the 
Sovereign in possession, and, in consequence, measures were 
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adopted for the repeal of those penal statutes which had for so 
re years pressed so heavily on the Scottish Church. It 
would appear, however, that men were not wanting to throw 
obstacles in the way of this relief. They represented to the 
members of the Legislature that the religious principles of the 
Scotch Episcopalians were, in many ‘respects, of a dangerous 
character, and that their Eucharistic doctrines were altogether 
at variance with those of the Church of England. Bishop 
Horsley, who had taken a lively interest in the Scottish Church 
and in her claims for relief, made a collation of the several 
Communion Offices of ‘ Edward VL.’s first Prayer-book, the 
‘Scotch Prayer-book of 1637, the present English Prayer-book, 
‘and the present Scotch Communion Office,’and permitted Bishop 
John Skinner, the delegate of the Scotch Episcopal Church, to 
= and circulate this collation among the members of both 

ouses, ‘ in order to confute certain false and malicious insinua- 
‘tions which have been circulated concerning the present prac- 
‘ tices of the Episcopalians in Scotland, with an evident intention 
‘to injure them in the esteem of the British Legislature.’ As 
the Communion Office was the only Service in which the Scots 
differed from the English, Bishop Skinner vindicated his Church 
from the unjust charge in these terms :— 

‘That the Lit now in use among the Scotch Episcopalians is pre- 
cisely the same with the present Common Prayer-book of the Established 
Church of England, except in the Communion Office ; and that the varia- 
tions found there are those, and those only, which are exhibited in this 
collation, is attested by John Skinner, Bishop and Delegate of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church.’ 

By this act, the Office thus attested and presented to the 
members of the Legislature, on the 30th day of March, 1792, 
became the virtually legalised text of the Scotch Eucharistic 
Liturgy. The opposition was counteracted, and the Bill repeal- 
ing the penal statutes passed through both Houses, and received 
the Royal Assent in the month of June following. 

The Office, at the close of the century, was ‘practically uni- 
versal within the pale of the Scottish Church.’ It had, as we 
have seen, been a principal means of sustaining the Church 
throughout the lengthened season of her trial; of gaining for 
her the friendship and aid of the most learned and pious mem- 
bers of the English Church, and at last of removing all opposi- 
tion to her relief, and obtaining for her an act of justice which 
enabled her to discharge her sacred functions without let or 
hindrance from any one. For many reasons, then, Scottish 
churchmen might well put a high value on their national Office, 
its inherent merits commanding for it their esteem and affection, 
and also enlisting others in their favour who had a principal 
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hand in obtaining for them their release from political perse- 
cution. Hitherto the beneficial consequences of bringing the 
principles and Liturgy of the Scottish Church into agreement 
with the primitive standard were acknowledged by all who 
belonged to her communion, and were esteemed accordingly ; but 
an adverse influence was soon to come into operation :— 


‘ The severe penal laws enacted against the members, and especially the 
clergy, of the Episcopal Church, after the year ’45, on account of their 
loyalty to the exiled family, led to the formation of a considerable number 
of independent congregations, external to her communion, and ministered 
unto by English and Irish clergymen, and in them the English Prayer-book 
alone was used. No attempt was made to organize these congregations 
into a corporate body. They continued quite independent of each other, 
and kept up their connexion with the Church of England, much as the 
English chaplaincies on the Continent do, without making any claim to be 
considered the, or a, Scotch Episcopal Church. On the principles of 
Episcopacy, however, which are held alike by the Church of England 
and the Scotch Episcopal Church, their position was highly irregular, and 
only to be justified—if at all—by the political position of the latter 
Church ; and therefore, as soon as its members were able to transfer their 
allegiance to the House of Hanover, and thereby to obtain a repeal of the 

nal enactments, a movement was begun to procure the reunion of these 

nglish congregations with the Scotch Episcopal Church. With the sanc- 
tion of the then Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of London, 
acting under the advice of the great civilian Sir William Scott, this union 
was almost completely effected in the fifteen years which followed the 
repeal of the penal statutes, and the united body has continued ever since 
to bear the name of the Scotch Episcopal Church, or some other appel- 
lation equivalent to it.’—Panoply, vol. iil. p. 218. 


These English congregations, as they came to call themselves, 
were, from habit, attached to the Communion Office of the Church 
of England; and although in their negotiations for reunion with 
their Mother Church, from which they had separated simply 
that they might escape the hardships of the persecution, no 
doubt was raised as to the Scotch Office being the exclusive 
formula of the Scottish Church, nor any wish expressed as to an 
alteration on this point, they yet sought an exceptional permis- 
sion in their own favour; and the bishops and clergy of the 
Scottish Church conceded to them the liberty of retaining the 
use of the Service to which they had been accustomed. The 
concession, however, was confined to those congregations which 
had up to that time been in separation from the Scottish Church, 
and which now were anxious to unite with it, if only allowed to 
retain the use of the English Office. Some of the congregations, 
such as those at Banff, Cruden, and Peterhead, had no wish to 
avail themselves of this exceptional liberty, but at once thank- 
fully adopted the national Office. 

It would appear, however, that this admission of the thin end 
of the wedge soon began to be dreaded, as fraught with greater 
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danger than had at first been anticipated. In the year 1807, we 
find Bishop Skinner writing in these significant terms :— 


‘It is a circumstance well known, that a party has been formed for 
bringing our humble Church to what they call “complete conformity” with 
the Church of England ; even in those very points as to which many of 
the most sound and serious divines of that Church would have been happy 
in the liberty which we enjoy, to make our Ritual perfectly agreeable to 
the purest standards of the primitive Church. Yet a privilege so happily 
preserved to us, amid all our deprivations, there are amongst us those who 
would tamely renounce, for the sake of affecting a silly imitation, not of 
the purity and excellence, but of what may be considered the faults and 
defects of the English Ecclesiastical system, because that system happens 
to be supported, and all its imperfections covered, by a strong legal Es- 
tablishment. But as this is not the means by which we can hope to see 
permanence secured to our poor unprotected Church, the consequence 
is obvious, that if we are to be subjected to all the restraints imposed by 
civil establishment, without enjoying any of its benefits, and must neither 
act, nor write, nor speak, but in the way that the State is pleased to per- 
mit the established bishops and clergy of England to do, it will soon be all 
over with anything like an Episcopal Church in Scotland, and the gene- 
ration that succeeds its present members will be astonished to perceive 
that hardly a vestige remains of what they may have heard was the faith 
of their forefathers. This is the only fear which at present lies heavy 
on my dejected mind; not the fear of hurting any temporal interest, 
or losing the countenance of this or of the other great man, be he peer 
or prelate ; but the fear of our offending our Great Master in heaven, 
by sacrificing any part of that which we are constrained to allow is “ God’s 
truth ” to our little eo ae epes and of thus losing the favour and 
protection of Him whois “ King and Head over all things to His Church.”’ 
—Annals of Scottish Episcopacy, pp. 458, 459. 


Again, in the same year, the bishop writes to one who appears 
to have argued that the time of defending the principles and 
Liturgy of the Scottish Church was ‘peculiarly unpropi- 
tious :’— 


‘Shall we be able to show the truth of our Eucharistic doctrine in a 
more favourable view, when it has been totally lost sight of, or when 
men’s minds have been completely blinded against it? Will the ignorance 
that now prevails, in regard to the true nature of our altar service, be com- 
bated with more success when it has been allowed time to increase in 
strength, and to derive a from long continuance? Or will a cap- 
tious human, or unreasonable prejudice, be as easily set aside by giving 
it full scope to work its way, as when its progress is checked by showing 
that there was never any cause for its being cherished, or even suffered 
to arise? Ignorance was never yet expelled but by means of instruction ; 
nor will even the silliest prejudice die away, while pains are taken to keep 
it alive, by allowing only one side of the question to appear, or shutting 
the other carefully out of sight. Reflecting on these symptoms of indiffer- 
ence about matters which we of the purely primitive Scottish Church are 
led to regard as of very great importance, it is no wonder if, with much 
concern, we see ground to suspect that the principles now entertained by 
many professing to be of the Church of England are very different indeed 
from what are really the principles of that Church as established at the 
Reformation from Popery.’—Ibid. pp. 465, 466. 
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We hear little more of the matter till 1811, when a General 
Synod met for the purpose of adopting a code of canons for the 
government of the Church. In these canons, the distinction 
between the authorized Office and the permitted Office was clearly 
drawn :— 


‘The Episcopal Church in Scotland ... hath long adopted and very 
generally used a form for the celebration of the Holy Communion, known 
by the name of the Scotch Communion Office, which form hath been justly 
considered, and is hereby considered, the authorized service of the Episcopal 
Church in the administration of that Sacrament. . . . And as in order to 
promote an union among all those who profess to be of the Episcopal 
persuasion in Scotland, permission was formerly granted by the bishops to 
retain the use of the English Office in all congregations where the said Office 
had been previously in use, the same permission is now ratified and con- 
firmed.’—See Panoply, vol. iii. No. 4, p. 223. Canon xv. Code of 1811. 

One might suppose that a formulary which had a position and 
authority in the Church anterior to the enactment of these 
canons—an authority which Synods had the power to establish 
but not to undo—would now have been accepted as a perpetual 
and unalterable arrangement. But it was far otherwise. From 
the increased intercourse with England, and a growing feeling 
that the richly-endowed Established Church of that kingdom 
must in everything be superior to the poor and merely tolerated 
Church in Scotland, many—who either did not care to do so, or 
were unable to look below the surface, or who, even in regard to 
things sacred, thought more of civil distinction than of the 
Divine favour—began to entertain the unworthy notion that ‘to 
‘be Scotch in anything where it is possible to be English, im- 
‘plies a sort of degradation.’ These were not backward in 
urging the displacement of the Scotch Office by the substitution 
of the English. They did not indeed, at first, dare to say any- 
thing directly against the national Office; but they argued 
thus :—‘ Why have two Services? Granting that the Scotch 
‘ Liturgy is faultless; yet, if nothing can be said against the 
‘ English, why refuse to do that which would secure the peace 
‘of the Church, and probably draw multitudes to her com- 
‘munion?’ Some congregations, whose clergymen were either 
in English orders, or who had never studied the subject, and 
who, therefore, knew not in what the Scotch Office was superior 
to the English, nor indeed in what either Office was in agreement 
or disagreement with the primitive and scriptural standard, 
gave up, without thought or regret, a formulary which some of 
the most learned Ritualists have declared to be the purest, and 
most in accordance with the earliest Liturgies now in existence. 

In 1842, the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond, of Trinity Church, 
Edinburgh, having, in the discharge of his public ministrations, 
directly contravened the canonical law of the Church, was 
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admonished by his bishop; but instead of receiving the godly 
admonition of his ecclesiastical superior in a proper spirit, he 
persisted in his irregular course, and ‘to save himself the danger 
‘ of being suspended, to which he saw his contumacy must ulti- 
‘mately lead, he resigned his cure;’ ‘set up an Independent 
‘ Meeting in opposition to the Church,’ and ‘invited all Scottish 
‘ Episcopalians and members of the Church of England to join 
‘it! Mr. Drummond was soon followed in his withdrawal 
from the communion of the Church by Sir William Dunbar, of 
S. Paul’s, Aberdeen, and one or two others. But— 


‘Mr. Drummond and his associates, aware that the ostensible 
reasons for their schism would hardly bear an examination, sought to 
strengthen their position by assailing the formularies of the Church 
which they had forsaken, The Scottish Communion Office was selected 
as the object of attack, and all the objections formerly made by the 
Covenanters to the Office, in King Charles’s book, were now again brought 
forward. The plain enunciation in the Scottish Office of the primitive 
doctrine of the Eucharist had always been an offence to Calvinists; and 
the circumstance that it differed in various respects from the Office in the 
Book of Common Prayer was a convenient plea for those persons who now 
affected to maintain their peculiar character and privileges as clergymen 
of the English Church. Several of the Scottish presbyters, who believed 
that the abandonment of their own Eucharistic rite would induce the 
schismatics to return to the communion of the Church, or, at least, would 
prevent further separations, presented memorials to the college of bishops 
on the subject.’—Grub’s £ecl. Hist. vol. iv. pp. 349, 350. 

‘At this stage, the painful necessity was laid upon Scottish churchmen 
to show wherein the English service was deficient. It was now a struggle 
for an essential principle—a struggle for the preservation of that which 
peculiarly marks the primitive character of the Scottish Church. There 
was no alternative. Either the Scottish Office must be abandoned, on 
the plea, indirectly admitted, that it embodied corrupt doctrine; or the 
English Office must be shown to be defective in some essential point.’— 
Letter on the Scotch Communion Office, by a Priest of the Church in Scotland. 
Prefatory note. 


That this necessity had arisen, and that it was every year 
becoming more urgent, may be gathered from the fact that the 
national Office was given up in various congregations where it 
had ever before been in use, and that— 

* At the Diocesan Synod of Ross and Argyle, held in S. John’s Church, 
Inverness, in the autumn of 1843, at which the Very Rev. Charles Fyvie, 
the Dean, presided, the Rev. A. Ewing, of Forres, moved, “That it is 
desirable there should be no longer any difference in the mode of ad- 
ministering the Holy Communion between the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland and the United Church of England and Ireland: and that the 
bishops of the former Church be memorialised to take the necessary steps 
for cancelling the 21st canon with that view.”’ 


The historian adds— 


‘It ee that this unhappy proposal was cordially entertained by the 
assembled clergy, and passed unanimously ; and thus they cast away a 





* Stephen’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ vol. iv. pp. 601-2. 
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treasure—“ their brightest star” —their birthright, of which it appears 
they are not worthy.’—Stephen’s History, vol. iv. pp. 609, 610. 


Again, the necessity of speaking plainly of the defects of the 
English Office was laid on Scottish churchmen by the disparage- 
ment which was directly thrown on their national Office, by the 
assertions now made that it was unscriptural, and a barrier to 
intercourse with other branches of the Church Catholic. We 
may take the following excerpts from pamphlets by Dean 
Ramsay and the Bishop of Argyle :— 


‘I have no hesitation,’ says the Dean, ‘in stating this fact, that the dif- 
ference between our Church and the Church of England, in so far as this 
Office is concerned, is the prominent and leading cause of the jealousy, the 
want of confidence, and the severe judgments under which we have long 
been labouring. So far asI can form an opinion, I should say that there 
is scarcely a dispute or difficulty which has arisen in this Church during 
thirty years, where a feeling against the Office has not, directly or indi- 
rectly, been mixed up with the question. . . . The jealousy—l may say 
the hatred—with which many view the Scottish Office may be quite wrong; 
but, in the relative position of the two countries, the objections are insu- 
perable. It is hopeless to expect their removal. They are growing with 
every revolving year, just as the old non-juring associations in favour of 
the Office are fading fastaway. The Scottish Church, having an “ autho- 
rized service” at all, for the Holy Communion, different from the English 
Prayer-book, forms a constant barrier to our full and just recognition by 
the English Church.’—The Present State of our Canon Law, p. 16 

‘Two altars, writes the Bishop of Argyle, ‘must mean two things—two 
Eucharists ; two beliefs—beliefs which are not compatible. If they are, 
there is no justification for the second altar. Where two altars are, they 
cannot be in communion. The erection of another altar means the con- 
demnation of the first. Such condemnation alone justifies another erec- 
tion. Altars are either one, and identical; or two, and therefore not in 
communion. That which justifies erection, enforces separation. ... The 
Episcopal Church in Scotland may erect, no doubt, any standards of her 
own she pleases; but she cannot do this without the risk of destroying 
her communion with other Churches, . . . In the Revisal of our Canons, 
on which we are now engaged, you will have to consider that which is 
before us—either the retention of our peculiar and solitary position, with 
its distinctive badge, or unity with other Episcopal Churches,’— Pastoral 
Letter on the subject of the present General Synod, dc. pp. 5—7. 


To these serious though rather quaintly enunciated charges, 
a reply was ready : }— 





’ During the sad contest for and against the national Communion Office, which 
80 thoroughly divided the Scottish Church, previous to the General Synod of 1863— 
the Scottish party believing the retention of their Liturgy to involve a vital prin- 
ciple, embracing the very ordinance and command of the Saviour, the st 
party contending for its displacement as the only means of popularising the Chure 
and securing for her the countenance and support of the State—such impressive 
warning as that in the famous ‘ Tract XC.’ weighed heavily on the minds of those 
who looked beyond the immediate consequences of the proposed change, and who 
were persuaded, that, however much those who were urging it on might believe they 
were labouring for the good of the Church, they were in reality led away by a mis- 
taken and short-sighted policy, alike uncatholic and unpromising. ‘ Religious 
changes, to be beneficial, should be the act of the whole body ; they are worth little 
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‘To be united with the Church of England, in every respect, is most desir- 
able ; but it is still more so to be united with the whole primitive Church, 
especially in a case where England, at the present time, unhappily stands 
alone among the Churches of Chistendom. The peace of the Church is cer- 
tainly to be studied above all things, with one only exception—a regard for 
divine truth. But it may be said, this principle, if allowed to go on to its 
legitimate result, will lead us to take our side along with L’Estrange and 
Seabury ; and “ would not this,” it has been asked, “cut off the Church 
in Scotland from intercommunion with the Church of England?” Let us 
be truly thankfui! This does not, as yet, follow as a necessary conse- 
quence. The Church of England, as a Church, both receives and teaches 
that which Christ said, in reference to the sacrament; in other words, in 
her formularies she keeps and inculcates the Catholic Faith ; and moreover, 
although compelled by external influence to omit what Christ did in regard 
to the Eucharist, yet she utters her voice in full acknowledgment of the 
obligation upon her to follow His example. Her voice on this point may be 
low and weak, but it is happily explicit andclear. “ Before all things, this 
we must be sure of especially, that this supper be in such wise done and 
ministered as our Lord and Saviour did and commanded to be done, as His 
holy Apostles used it, and the good Fathers of the primitive Church fre- 
quented it."—(Homily 15.) Although, then, individual members of the 
Scottish Church should go fully along with Mr. L’Estrange and Dr. Sea- 
bury in regard to the singularly defective mode of consecration in the 
Church of England, that does not seem, by any decree or canon of the 
Catholic Church, to imply the necessity of a breach of communion between 
the two Churches, seeing they both embody the Catholic doctrine in their 





if they are the mere act of a majority. No good can come of any change which is 
not heartfelt—a development of feelings springing up freely and calmly within 
the bosom of the whole body itself. Moreover, a change in theological teaching 
involves either the commission or renunciation of erroneous doctrine ; and if it does 
not succeed in proving the fact of past guilt, it ipso facto implies present. In 
other words, every change in religion carries with it its own condemnation which 
is not attended by deep repentance. Even supposing then that any changes in 
contemplation, whatever they were, were good in themselves, they would cease to 
be good to a Church in which they were the fruits, not of the quiet conviction of 
all, but of the agitation, or tyranny, or intrigue of a few; matured, not in mutual 
love, but in strife and envying; perfected, not in humiliation and grief, but in 
pride, elation, and triumph. Moreover, it is a very serious truth, that persons 
and bodies who put themselves into a disadvantageous state, cannot at their plea- 
sure extricate themselves from it. They are unworthy of it; they are in prison, 
and Christ is the keeper. There is but one way of a real reformation—a return to 
Him in heart and spirit, whose sacred truth they have betrayed ; all other methods, 
however fair they may promise, will prove to be but shadows and failures. On 
these grounds, were there no others,’ the old Scottish churchmen professed that 
they would be no parties ‘to the ordinary political methods by which professed 
reforms are carried or compassed in this day. We can do nothing well till we act 
“ with one accord ;”’ we can have no accord in action till we agree together in heart ; 
we cannot agree without a supernatural influence ; we cannot have a supernatural 
influence unless we pray for it; and we cannot pray acceptably, without repentance 
and confession. Our Church’s strength would be irresistible, humanly speaking, 
were it but at unity with itself. If it remains divided, part against part, we should 
see the energy which was meant to subdue the world preying upon itself, according 
to our Saviour’s express assurance, that such a house “cannot stand.’’ ’"—(Pp. 
2—4. Edit. 1865.) The old Scottish party thus earnestly pleaded that their advo- 
cacy of their Communion Office was on no party or prejudiced grounds, but on an 
established catholic principle, clearly enunciated by churchmen wholly uncon- 
nected with the peculiar case in hand, and long before the present contest had 
arisen. 
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standards, and also both speak explicitly in favour of Catholic usage, although 
from peculiar circumstances one of them is, for the present, precluded from 
doing what she not only approves, but also acknowledges to be obligatory 
“before all things.” '"—Letter on the Communion Office, pp. 18, 19. 

‘It may, therefore, appear paradoxical,’ (say the defenders of the Office,) 
‘but yet it is the case, that the Church in Scotland will most effectually 
prove her respect and affection for her sister in England by resolutely 
refusing to adopt her Communion Office. The Church in Scotland, by 
adhering to her own Office, adheres to a Service which not only embodies 
the doctrine held by the Church of England, but also continues the practice 
of which, as a Church, that Church approves ; which her most eminent 
divines in former times have vindicated as Scriptural and Catholic, and 
which her best and most learned members of the present day would be 
glad to see restored within her pale.’—Jbid. p. 19. 


This opinion is supported by Dr. Wordsworth, the present 
Bishop of 8. Andrew’s, in ‘A Plain Tract on the Scotch Com- 
munion Office,’ 1859 :— 


‘If the Office be abandoned,’ writes his lordship, ‘not only our own 
Church, but the Church of England, I am persuaded, and the Church of 
America also, will suffer loss: the Church of England, because she will 
then be deprived of the elucidation which our Office affords to the fainter 
and less distinct teaching of her own formulary ; the Church of America, 
because she may then be supposed to have made a mistake in copying our 
Office rather than the English.’ 


In an antecedent passage the Bishop has also expressed him- 
self in terms the very reverse of his brother of Argyle in 
reference to the Office :— 


‘The Scotch Office follows, far more closely than the English, the model 
of the ancient Liturgies. It exhibits far more clearly the first great feature 
of the institution, viz. the act of sacrifice ; and it secures, moreover, the 
second great feature, viz. the act of consecration, in a manner far more 
solemn and more satisfactory, because more in accordance with the practice 
of the primitive Church.’—P. 17. 

‘There have, for a long time, been two distinct parties in the Church of 
England, actuated by two very different and, in some respects, antagonistic 

rinciples—the Catholic, and the purely Protestant or Puritan. There was 
ately, perhaps still is, a third party within the Church of England—the 
Romanising. It is but smail, and is daily becoming less. This party would 
also naturally prefer the present Service of the Church to one coming up 
fully to her own rule, because of the ease with which the existing Office 
may be made to harmonize with Romish doctrine and to admit of the 
culiar views of the Romanisers. The late Bishop of St. Andrew’s (Dr. 
orry), in a very valuable “ Pastoral to the Clergy and Laity” of his diocese, 
alludes to this circumstance. Speaking of the Romanists of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, he says, “ All grades of them, whether clergy or laity, could 
and actually did communicate by thousands, until interdicted by the Pope, 
for a series of years, and continued to be believers in Transubstantiation 
still, so that the English Office was found then to be no obstacle to the 
adoption of Popery ; neither is it now, as must with sorrow be confessed. 
Let me ask, what can be a stronger proof of the comparative safety of the 
two offices? For who ever heard of such a lamentable result of the use 
of the Scotch Office? Not I, certainly, and I have been no inattentive 
observer of what has been passing in the world for the last sixty years.” 
The Anglican Church, as such, has always contended against the Puritan 
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rty, although that party has succeeded in making such inroads on her 
iberties, that, in some respects, she is enthralled and restrained from 
acting on her own acknowledged principles. On the contrary, the Catholic 
party within her has ever been labouring to support her in her one 
with those, her undutiful children, and to deliver her from their meshes ; 
aiding her in asserting her scriptural and primitive principles, inde- 
pendently of Rome, and maintaining her own proper ground, apart from all 
modern sects and parties. The Puritan party acts on the principle of a 
comprehension of sects, and labours to bring down the Church to the level 
of pure Protestantism, which symbolizes with almost every shade of 
modern opinion. This party pretends to a great regard for tender con- 
sciences ; has little or no respect for what was first in the Church; 
studies chiefly what is likely to be most popular ; and would for these 
reasons have little hesitation in depriving the Church, in whose bosom it 
nestles, of one Catholic doctrine and practice after another, till it left her 
bereft of every distinctive and strictly Evangelical feature. Its avowed 
and, as it would seem, its chief object, is to get away as far as possible 
from everything which it thinks savours of Rome; and this, too, ap- 
parently regardless wh»ther the truth which it would abandon be not 
really scriptural. For the game reason it delights in uniting itself with 
all who speak loudly against Rome, heedless whether they may not at the 
same time be the bitter and even the avowed adversaries of the Church 
of England herself.’—Letter on the Scotch Communion Office, pp. 19, 20. 

On these and similar grounds the Scottish party defended 
their position, neither disparaging the Office of the English 
Church nor throwing obloquy on her members for using it; 
nay more, ready when in England to communicate with the 
sister Church, but not disposed, when at home and free from 
the trammels of State influence, to displace their own National 
Office for one of a less Catholic character, which, as they knew, 
had been introduced through foreign influence into the English 
Church, and then bound upon her by Act of Parliament, and all 
this almost against her will and in disregard of her acknow- 
ledged principles. 

But the contest, once begun, went on with increased bitter- 
ness. The battle-ground, however, was changed. It was now 
contended by the Anglicising party, that the Scotch Office 
formed a barrier to the passing of the Disabilities Bill :— 

‘To all conversant with our position,’ said the Bishop of Argyle, ‘it is 
notorious that the removal of our Civil Disabilities is of the last import- 
ance ; that indeed this is now needful for our very existence as a Church. 
Our orders are not sought for ; no bishop can well recommend a candidate 
to receive them, situated as now we are. The Church is sinking gradually, 
and will ere long be extinct, unless liberated from its present false position. 
It is well known that that which keeps us in this false position is the 
inability of the Episcopate of England and Ireland to declare our faith to 


be in accordance with the general standards which we receive—that is, 
with their own.’—Pastoral Letter, pp. 8, 9. 


The subject of the Disabilities was taken up in the Upper 
House of Convocation on the 5th of February, 1862, when 
some of the prelates expressed themselves in a way which 
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clearly indicated that, as far as they were concerned, the 
removal of its national Office by the Scottish Church was that 
alone which would clear the way for the repeal of the law 
which prevented a clergyman ordained by a Scotch bishop 
from holding a living in the English Church :—‘ Within twenty- 
‘ four hours of the receipt of the report of the proceedings, our 
* spiritual fathers met to consider the question of the retention 
‘or relinquishment of the Scottish Liturgy. . . . The Bisho 
‘of Aberdeen proposed, and the Bishop of Glasgow maiel 
‘a resolution to call together at once a General Synod of the 
‘ Church,’ for ‘the alteration of the terms of the 21st canon,’ 
which gave the Scotch Office ‘ both its sanction and primacy.’ ' 
In accordance with this resolution, a General Synod of the 
Church was convoked for the revision of the canons, and, it 
may be said, principally with the view of displacing the national 
Office from its position of primary authority, and so of leaving 
no room on this score for objections to passing of the Dis- 
abilities Bill. At the same time, pamphlets were written on both 
sides: on the one, to prove that the Scotch Office was a stumbling- 
block and an offence to many, and that its removal would secure 
the peace of the Church, attract multitudes to her communion, 
and gain for her friends in England who had hitherto stood 
aloof; on the other, such arguments were used as those em- 
ployed by the Bishop of Oxford on the subject of the revision 
of the English Liturgy. His lordship’s words were quoted :— 


‘The noble lord (Ebury) said, the changes he wished would not touch 
the Creed of the Church, but the Prayers and its Service. But the great 
truths of the Church that sank deep into the common mind of the people 
were not so much in the declarations of the Creed as in the repetition of 
the prayers of the devotional offices, Therefore, by altering a few words 
here to meet a difficulty, and a few words there to avoid an objection, he 
might, though quite unaware of it, strike at the very root of the belief of 
the great mass of the people of England. He confessed, when he regarded 
calmly what the noble lord had endeavoured to persuade them to alter, he 
felt the subject was far greater in its peril than had been conceived. What 
was that peril? In the main part of the Prayer-book they had the worship 
of the primitive Church recorded for their example ; and with that primi- 
tive element handed down from the first ages of Christianity, they had a 
portion of singular goodness, the work of man, prepared with marvellous 
skill by those giant minds who cleared away the corruptions that during 
the Middle Ages had gathered round that primitive worship.’—Speech in 
the House of Lords, May 8, 1860. 


If these remarks were of force when bearing on the whole 
Prayer-book of the Church of England, they might well be 
borrowed by Scottish churchmen in especial defence of their 
Communion Office. The great doctrines which that Office em- 





* See Remarks on a recent Debate in Convocation, by the Rev. H. Humble, 
pp. 1, §, and 6. 
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bodied—alike distinct from Romish dogma and Puritan novelty 
—had sunk deep into the common mind of the people; and 
therefore to meddle with or supersede a formulary in which 
they had recorded for their example the worship of the primi- 
tive Church, and possessed as their inheritance a work of 
marvellous skill, prepared by those giant minds who cleared 
away the corruptions which had, during the Middle Ages, 
gathered round the highest and holiest act of Christian worship— 
to meddle with such a formulary would, it was argued, be fraught 
with the greatest peril. This had been clearly shown by ‘A 
Priest of the Church in Scotland,’ in the Letter already so often 
quoted :— 

‘ Looking at the matter in another point of view, it seems most unwise 
to forfeit the esteem of the steadfast . seeking to conciliate the appro- 
bation of the indifferent—to alienate the affection of Catholic-minded 
members for the purpose of pleasing those of a Puritanical tendency ; and 
this undoubtedly is done, whenever the high principles of our national 
Office are superseded by the lower teaching of an extraneous service. Nor 
is the evil confined to those more immediately connected with the Church ; 
it extends to her friends at a distance. The esteem of true churchmen, 
whose friendship is most to be desired, is lowered by every step in a down- 
ward course which the Church takes. Had the Scottish Church not been 
distinguished for her high-toned er ciples, she never would have enjoyed the 
favour of her most valued English friends, and it is bad policy to forfeit their 
respect, which we shall certainly do by descending to a less Catholic level. 
The Church might, perhaps, for a time gain in numbers by such policy, 
but as those who would be attracted to her communion on this account 
are not friendly to her principles, she would virtually become weaker in 
the same ratio as her members increased ; and in proportion as her border 
was extended, her rulers would find greater difficulty in controlling the 
adverse elements which would be gradually collected within her fold. 
Perhaps also by relinquishing her orFrick, and along with it her principles, 
she might gain a new set of friends, but they would be such as she could 
have no dependence upon, for she would soon find that if she did not con- 
tinue to concede more and more to the popular notions of the age, her new 
friends would turn round and become her bitterest enemies. But it isa 
well-established fact that truly earnest-minded persons, even if at first 
most opposed to her principles, are much more likely to be gained over to 
the communion of the Church by her resolute adherence to her position, 
regardless of the opinions of the world, than by her weak surrender of her 
high ground on the first breath of dissatisfaction. They may speak against 
her doctrines and her practices, but they will nevertheless respect her for 
a consistent maintenance of what she holds to be Catholic truth. No man 
ever thought well of that person who yielded to him in acase where sacred 
truth was compromised. Such an one may be greatly offended because 
his prejudices or opinions are not complied with, but still he will respect 
the man who withstands him on the plea of duty; and this is especially 
the case with the Scottish Church in regard to her most sacred service, if 
she would really command the veneration of the Scottish people at large, 
whom, although they have revolted, she is yet bound incessantly to call 
back to a sense of their allegiance,’—Pp. 21, 22. 


Among those who took part in this controversy was the Rev. 
John M. Neale, one of the most learned Ritualists of the 
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present, or, indeed, of any age. Dr. Neale came forward as the 
warm advocate of the Scottish Liturgy; and if the opinion of 
any man is to have weight, his cannot be lightly regarded 
by any one who is more willing to listen to reasons drawn from 
the highest and purest sources, than to the crude and ever- 
varying opinions of the world—more influenced by the testi- 
mony of one who has gained for himself an undying reputation 
for a thorough knowledge of the records of the best and earliest 
ages of the Church than by the anile reasoning of those who, 
perhaps, never spent a day in the study of such subjects—those 
who value religious rites chiefly by their present popularity, or 
their chance of recommending to some worldly distinction. 

In ‘ An Earnest Plea for the Retention of the Scotch Liturgy,’ 
Dr. Neale, after stating that ‘the Scotch Liturgy is superior to 
‘ our own, from its far greater likeness to primitive models, and 
‘its clearer statement of doctrine; and this by the confession 
‘of the best liturgical scholars of the English Church’ (p. 4), 
thus clearly showed the impolicy of the course indicated by 
those English prelates who maintained that the only hope for the 
Scottish Church of getting rid of the Civil Disabilities which 
oppressed her lay in the abandonment of her Eucharist Liturgy, 
and the mistake of those among the Scottish bishops and clergy 
who argued that the only way of securing the peace and pro- 
eperity of their Church depended on the same thing :— 


‘We cannot but feel most sadly (wrote Dr. Neale) how completely it is 
the same Ultramontanism, whether at Constantinople, Rome, or Canter- 
bury! Constantinople has long since, in favour of her own Liturgies of 
S. Chrysostom and 38. Basil, suppressed the yet more venerable rites of 
S. James and S. Mark. Medizeval Rome exterminated the old Mozarabic, 
the old Gallican, the old Patriarchine services. Modern Rome is declaring 
war tothe knife against the Diocesan uses of France. What hard speeches 
have been made by English divines against her liturgical destructiveness ! 
What bolts of Anglican indignation have been directed against her reso- 
lution to thrust her own Office books into every European Bishopric. And 
by whom? By those very men who are doing, as regards Canterbury, 
what Papal influence has all along attempted for Rome! How often have 
our Anglican bishops and doctors spoken of the beauty of liturgical 
variety ! how often charged the Vatican with ignorance, as well as ambi- 
tion, in its crusade against Office books other than itsown! And now the 
very same thing, only without the tenth part of the excuse, these very 
men are laboriously pursuing! Yes, without the tenth part of the excuse. 
Rome pretended a certain jurisdiction over the dioceses with which she 
interfered. I have yet to learn that Canterbury professes, however much 
she may exercise, authority in Scotland.’—Pp. 5, 6. 

‘I have shown,’ continues he, ‘that, even granting the change in itself 
good, ... it would make any closer union with the American Church 
impossible; that it would, in any future attempt at reunion with the East, 
= into the hands of the Oriental Patriarchs an argument of irresistible 

orce as against ourselves; that, in abolishing a national rite, we should be 
guilty of the same Ultramontanism which we have so bitterly condemned 
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in Rome and in Constantinople as ignorant and barbarous, as well as 
bigoted and presumptuous; that the purely legal difficulties would be 
considerable, and that the danger of a schism would be imminent. Let me 
finally remark, that the contest is not ¢£ ioov. We fight for a permissive 
use ; our opponents contend for an absolute veto: we seek not to rob 
them of the Anglican Liturgy; they do seek to deprive us of our one 
little ewe lamb—the Scotch. Theirs is an aggression; ours a pure de- 
fence : theirs an innovation ; ours the status quo.’—P. 8. 


In further defence of the Scotch Office, Dr. Neale shows that 
it is the only formulary of modern times which would have 
gained for itself the especial countenance of those great and 
holy Fathers, who, under God, were the promulgators and 
defenders of the mysteries of the Gospel under every change 
and chance that could befall them :— 

‘By those who know anything of Liturgical matters, it cannot be 
gainsaid that the Scotch Communion Office is the only one in the whole of 
Western Christendom which 8. Ignatius, or S. Cyril of Jerusalem, or 8, 
Athanasius, could they return to earth, would be able to use. In the 
Roman and Anglican, they would alike miss the Invocation of the Holy 
Ghost ; an omission of the most vital importance in their eyes, as it is in 
the judgment of the Eastern Church to this day.’—P. 9. 

The General Synod met, and—in disregard of ail that had been 
pleaded in favour and argued in defence of the national Office, 
and also, it was alleged, but we hope unjustly, in strange inat- 
tention to the well-known canon, Holy Scripture interpreted by 
Catholic antiquity—such canon having never, it was said, been so 
much as alluded to in the discussions which took place on the 
subject—displaced it from its former canonical authoritative 
position. 

The Rev. George H. Forbes, one of the Scottish clergy, 
considered himself so aggrieved by this act of the highest 
ecclesiastical legislative court, that he brought an action in 
the Court of Session against the members of the General Synod, 
to have it declared that the canon thus enacted was inconsistent 
with canons previously in force, and wltra vires of the Synod. 

In giving judgment in the case, both the Lord Justice Clerk . 
and Lord Neaves referred to the number of the editions of the 
Scotch Office which had issued from the press—amounting to 
between fifty and sixty—called attention to the several alterations 
which were to be found in them, and then expressed a doubt 
whether it was possible to specify the text referred to in the 
canons as the Scotch Communion Office :— 

‘ The question always returns with increasing force,’ remarked the Lord 
Justice Clerk, ‘which of these numerous editions is it that the ies 
to the contract of 1811 agreed to hold as of primary authority? Ac- 
cording to which of these numerous editions is it that the Pursuer con- 
tends that the authorities of the Church are bound to test the soundness 
of his doctrine on Eucharistic grace, the Real Presence, and the nature of 
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the commemorative Sacrifice ? To this question no answer has been, or, 
indeed, under the record before us, can be given; and the result is, that 
this so-called fundamental article of the constitution, this essential con- 
dition of the contract cannot be enforced, because there is no certainty 
what is the Formulary, or Office, to which appeal is to be made as of primary 
authority.—See the Scottish Jurist, vol. xxxviii. No. 7, pp. 106, 107. 

‘Such, generally, is the history of the transition and changes,’ said 
Lord Neaves, ‘through which the Episcopal Church passed in Scotland 
during the century that followed the Revolution. It had begun without 
a Liturgy, but it ended with a form of a Communion Office of a very 
fluctuating and Protean character.’—JIbid. p. 112. 


These and other remarks of their lordships laid the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland open to charges such as the following :— 


‘The Court of Session has decided that the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land has no exact formulary or rule of faith and doctrine, which its College 
of Bishops may not alter just as they see fit... . To adopt one Communion 
Office in the place of another is held to be no ground of action. . . . Half 
adozen different editions all differ in the very important point of the 
doctrine of Eucharistic grace, so that a man’s soundness in the matter is 
a question of the edition of the Communion Office which he puts his faith 


in.’— (Article headed ‘ Ecclesiastical Standards, Aberdeen Journal, Dec, 13, 
1865.) 


From what we have quoted, it would appear that the Lords 
of Session were not aware—at all events, they took no notice of 
the fact—that the Scottish Church possesses an attested text of 
its Communion Office; and that, in all cases of dispute, that 
text must be held to be the test by which the point is to be 
decided. It is not what is to be found in an edition of 1723 or 
1764, but what was attested by the Right Rev. the Delegate of 
the Scottish Church, as the only Office in use, or recognised, in 
the Church, printed and dispersed among the Members of the 
two Houses of Parliament, in 1792, and so virtually recognised 
and sanctioned by the British Legislature as the bond fide 
Eucharistic Office of the Church in whose favour they were 
about to legislate; it is this, and this alone, that is to be 
received as ‘ the Scotch Communion Office.’ 

We believe, however, that this attested text had, in a great 
measure, been lost sight of, both by the friends and by the 
adversaries of the Office. It has now been printed from the 
text circulated in 1792, and a copy is before us, carefully 
edited, and beautifully got up; and whatever may be the case 
in Scotland, we may safely predict that many on this side the 
border will be glad to possess a genuine edition of a Formulary, 
for the maintenance of which the Scottish bishops and clergy of 
the eighteenth century laboured so zealously, and for the dis- 
placement of which the Scottish bishops and clergy of the 
nineteenth century have been so desirous and active. It is a 
formulary which, in former days, greatly attached the members 
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of the Scottish Church to her communion, and was a Yay om 
means of gaining for her a name throughout Christendom ; we 


must now wait to see what will be the effects of its removal from 
its claim to primary authority as her ritual, on her prosperity 
and character—on her power to repel error in regard to the 
doctrine and administration of the Holy Eucharist, in whatever 
shape it may come, and to witness for the Truth in all its scrip- 
tural and primitive purity, amid the ever-changing opinions and 
practices of the world. 








Art. VIL—New America. By Witt1am Herworts Dixon. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 


Tuts 1s one of the strangest books that ever came in our 
way: strange in its subjects, stranger still, we might almost 
say, in its mode of treating them. The elaborate impartiality 
with which social portents are discussed by the author; the 
subjugation of the moral sense to scientific investigation; the 
tone throughout of dispassionate calm ; the conclusion, where our 
own—where ordinary Christian, where the most elementary 
moral—notions are most startled, which seems (we only say 
seems) to be arrived at, that nothing can be very bad which is 
compatible with clean floors and efficient ventilation, all pass 
any former English experience. It is a tone so novel, in the 
extreme to which it goes, that the whole book really confuses 
the moral sense of the reader. In the description of sects and 
communities, the most revolting and nauseous things are taken 
for granted, or simply stated, or are classed without comment 
along with matters merely eccentric and indifferent, with such 
a serene impassiveness, that indignation is lost in perplexity, 
till something shakes us into our habitual frame of thinking, 
and we discover that the practices so coolly narrated, practices 
which constitute the distinctive customs of the community we 
are reading about,—a community, very industrious, it may be, 
very clever at fruit-preserving and other innocent arts, very 
clean—are yet vice, in its most staring, flagrant, gross, and 
loathsome form. 

We do not know what is said of this book in America, or 
if the tone we remark upon is native to the author, or has 
been caught in his intercourse with the leading, choicer spirits 
of that country. Certainly, Mr. Dixon seems to have been ad- 
mitted into a very free intercourse, not only with men, but with 
women ; so free, indeed, that the topics discussed by him and 
American ‘ladies’—their husbands sitting by—would make any 
Englishman’s hair stand on end, and pass the conception, indeed 
the comprehension, of a respectable English matron altogether. 

It is said that people only find the sort of things they go 
to seek ; if so, Mr. Hepworth Dixon must have gone in search 
of very queer things indeed. Hence, though we have no 
reason to doubt either definite statements or positive figures, 
we allow ourselves great latitude as to the weight and social 
influence to be attributed to the monstrous facts brought out 
in these volumes. If America is really in danger of the 
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deluge of immorality and impiety Mr. Dixon seems to think 
imminent—if every party or class is really imbued with the 
licence of opinion he supposes, and if that licence is changing 
as rapidly, as he would lead us to fear, into licence of conduct— 
we must say her future is dark and gloomy indeed. But we 
console ourselves with the assurance that there must be a pre- 
— of decent people, who did not come in Mr. Hepworth 

ixon’s way; people not curious to strangers, too common- 
place in views and morals to be interesting; whose office may 
yet be to keep things in their place, and whose ideas of progress 
may be in the direction of religion and order. We are inclined 
to think that it is for want of knowing these respectable, moral, 
good sort of people, that our author has arrived, putting all 
things together, at the conclusion that America as a nation— 
not a country—must soon come to an end altogether, for the 
very simple reason that in a hundred years there will not 
be any Americans left; all through the causes for decline and 
decay which his book details, and for which American women 
are, he argues, mainly to blame. Mainly, we say, for in one 
particular they can hardly be brought to account. Mr. Dixon 
is strong in the science of statistics, and that branch of the 
science which reduces all moral evil to the Rule of Three. If 
America is wickeder than any other country—and he would 
seem to give it the palm in this respect, with New York for 
its head centre and pandemonium—it is traceable to the fact 
of the reversal in the New World of that law which prevails 
in the Old, of a preponderance of the female sex: a pre- 
ponderance which keeps them down in our European politics, 
and makes them know their place ; and for the want of which 
American women break out into fantastic extravagance, mon- 
strous pretension, general revolt, throwing over all allegiance, 
and snapping their fingers at man, and his old claim of awful 
rule, and right supremacy. ‘In England,’ Mr. Dixon says, 
‘the Census shows 365,000 more women than men.’ This 
surplus in a —— of thirty millions, makes woman every- 
where a drug. The fact that in America there are 750,000 more 
men than women makes man the drug ;—which would be true 
enough if he did not assume him to be everywhere a drug. 
But, of course, the greater the excess in the Western States 
(where, in Nevada, the Census of 1860 gave eight men to every 
woman, in Colorado twenty men to every woman), the more 
things must right themselves in the old States. Yet, whereas 
Mr. Dixon has observed in Paris and London everywhere 
ladies in excess, and in every family excess of daughters, in 
America, wherever he goes, it is the other way. The evidences 
of inequality meet him at every turn. In the ball-rooms at 
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Washington, in the streets of New York, in the chapels of 
Boston, at the dinner-tables of Richmond, as well as amon 
the frame sheds of Omaha, the plantations of Atlanta, the 
miners’ huts at Denver, and in the theatre of Salt Lake. 

Now this strikes us as going for a good deal too much. If 
everywhere there are few women to be seen in places of public 
resort, in proportion to what Europe shows, the missing women 
must be, not nowhere, but elsewhere. 

We mention this as an instance of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s 
style of assumption and assertion. Things have a way of 
seeming a good deal too plain, too easily accounted for, to him. 
We cannot but suspect in his case that trick of subservience 
common to so many eyes—that do yet see in good faith as far 
as their light goes—of observing and taking notes in obedience 
to an inner monitor. However this may be, the whole question 
—every question in the book, we are often led to suppose—may 
be referred to this fundamental difficulty, the excess of demand 
over supply. Let 370,000 women arrive upon the scene to 
correct this blunder of nature and Providence, and woman’s 
rights, ‘and woman’s revolt, will subside into manageable 
questions. At present woman may defy the indignation and the 
contempt of mankind, in the strength of her numerical minority. 
And we are assured that she does defy it, with an absolute 
indifference to a class of terrors very powerful over the femi- 
nine imagination elsewhere ; terrors relating to what men think 
of her. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s work is emphatically a clever one ; 
clever in the sense of success according to his own standard. 
He has, for example, touched pitch with the least possible soil 
to his style. The mere absence of indignation and disgust throws 
a veil of decorum over things unmentionable under rougher 
treatment. Breadth of view, large and general inferences, are 
his method ; and an assumption of world-wide experience which 
would be more telling on ourselves if the expressions of it did 
not recall to us now and then the ‘cosmogony, or creation of 
the world,’ the ‘Sanchoniathon, Manetho, and Berosus,’ of the 
immortal Mr. Jenkinson,—so lightly, and yet exhaustively, does 
he skim over climes, races, customs, and faiths; paints them in 
a line, and classifies them to suit his purpose. We think some 
Americans will stare at the picture Mr. Dixon has drawn of 
their country ; but he has clearly a great reliance on a personal 
inspection. He is one of those travellers who rely on them- 
selves. What he has seen with his own eyes, and heard with 
his own ears, has a weight with him beyond the collective 
wisdom and experience of others, out of all proportion with 
what we should think reasonable. People who give their own 
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observations a perfectly different stand from other persons’ 
observations, are apt always to see very strange things. Mr. 
Dixon seems to us to see and judge by his own unassisted light 
on all occasions. Views counter to the one side with which 
alone he became acquainted, go for little with him. He does 
not care to temper conclusions which are very pretty, telling 
conclusions as they stand. We are convinced that there must 
be another aspect altogether of the communities, Mormonite 
and Communist, with the leaders and heads of which he spent 
days and weeks in friendly association. All experience shows 
that the laws of nature and revelation cannot be defied and 
outraged with plan and system, without some sign of the evil 
upon the face of things. In Mr. Dixon’s eyes, the members 
of these societies have the air and bearing of respectable people. 
He does not defend their systems, but he is fain to grant that 
they work well. No dirt, no drinking, the land made the most 
of, and a general air of plenty and content. Now this content 
we don’t believe in; and in consorting with the heads and 
rulers of these monstrous associations, and being shown things 
under their guidance, we dispute even the testimony of his 
eyes; though we give full credit to his desire to repeat faith- 
fully what he sees. 

Never was an observer more delicate and cautious in attri- 
buting evil motives. And, accepting people’s hospitality and 
calling them ‘my friend’ this and that, we don’t know how he 
can afterwards call them hard names. Yet the fact, for instance, 
that he exonerates Brigham Young from the charge of hypocrisy 
and lying has no weight with us. He looked into his face, it 
is true, and could not detect these vices in his physiognomy, but 
we are free to remind him that perfectly successful triumphant 
villany does not portray itself by the same unmistakeable 
tokens manifest in villans in constant fear of detection. 'Where 
doubt, apprehension, conscience, and debate are at work in the 
soul, they show their working in the features. Confidence 
and self-reliance keep their counsel better. He gives us a por- 
trait, probably from a photograph, of Brigham Young, which 
certainly gives the lie to no evil surmise. We see he is a 
low fellow with a strong will. The rest we believe the man 
perfectly capable of keeping out of sight, as he probably also 
does out of thought. Again, when Elderess Antoinette, of the 
Shaker persuasion, brings him a song in writing which she has 
just heard sung by angels, and announces to him that the room 
in which they sit together is full of seraphin and cherubin who 
a on singing and haranguing the livelong day, he tells his 
reader, ‘You have only to watch Antoinette for a moment, 
‘ when you are not yourself engaging her attention, to see, by 
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‘her flushed face, by her rapt eye, and wandering manner, that 
‘she believes herself in another presence more revered,’ &c, 
We maintain it is no want of charity to hold Elderess Antoinette 
along with Elderess Betsy and the rest, impostors, if not in the 
most naked sense of the term, yet in some true sense, and the 
rapt expression to be part of the imposition. However, the 
Shakers are among the most creditable of these new societies— 
much more respectable folks to be on a visiting list than Alice, 
youngest wife of Elder Clewson, ‘ with whom I had the honour 
to make an acquaintance which might be called a friendship,’ 
and, far worse, Brother Noyes and Brother Bolls, Bible com- 
munists and Pantagamists. Of course, there is intended to be 
apparent under the grave civility of these acknowledgments a 
sense of humour; but there remains an amount of tolerance 
which is not improving to that abstraction, the general reader, 
who may be left under the impression that fewer things 
signify than he thought before; and that a great deal of the 
worst evil of the world is an affair of climate, or of mere 
accident. 

Having thus declared ourselves on the morale of the book 
before us—a morale not probably designed by the author, but the 
natural consequence of an ultra-coolness in the analysis of social 
sores—we will enter upon it more in detail, premising that what 


we thus designate are by him regarded in his preface as ‘religious’ 
developments :— 


‘Some studies of past times, which have long — my pen, led me, last 


summer, to the James’s River, and to Plymouth I went out in search 
of an old world, and found a new one. East, west, north, and south, I met 
with new ideas, new purposes, new methods: in short, with a New America. 

‘The men who planted these Free States—doing the noblest work that 
England has achieved in history—were spurred into their course by two great 
passions: a large love of liberty, a deep sense of religion; and, in our Great 
Plantation, liberty and religion exercise a power over the forms of social and 
domestic life unknown at home. In the heart of solid societies and con- 
servative churches, we find the most singular doctrines, the most audacious 
experiments; and it is only after seeing what kinds of forces are at work 
— them, that we can adequately admire the strength of these societies and 
churches. 

‘What I saw of the changes now being wrought in the actual life of man 
and woman on the American soil, under the power of these master passions, is 
pictured in these pages.— Preface. 


What the old world was of which Mr. Dixon went in search 
he does not further explain. The Mormon colony at Salt Lake 
seems to have been his first object, which rather belongs to the 
new, indeed a very new, world. His journey thither is given 
with a picturesque choice of detail, a a suppression of all but 
the salient points makes it very easy and amusing reading. 
What the sufferings must be 5 aa atches of Mormon emi- 
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grants that continually perform this pilgrimage we may form 
some idea of from the horrors of the journey to two Englishmen 
with plenty of appliances to perform it at its easiest. These 
two Englishmen are the author, and his friend, Charles W. 
Dilke, who leave S. Louis one hot August morning, and in less 
than twenty-four hours arrive at a sort of confines of civiliza- 
tion, where the rail was emptying them into a patch of waste 
land on the eastern banks of the Missouri River, Kansas being 
on the west. How they had been misled as to the place of 
starting for Salt Lake is thus told :— 


‘Guess these Yanks must look alive on this side the River, unless they 
should happen to enjoy having their eye-teeth drawn—eh, judge ?” 

‘The man to whom this appeal is made as judge, lifts up his chin from a 
dish of hominy and corned beef, glances first at myself, then at my fellow- 
traveller, and after winking an eye to the right and left, says slowly, “ Guess 
you are right there, Sheriff.” 

‘Spoken, as it is, across the table of a tiny hotel in the city of Atchison,— 
the only wonder about which hotel is, how a place so diminutive can hold so 
much dirt, and feed so much vermin—this passage of legal wit may need a few 
words of explanation. : 

‘The Yanks now warned by the Sheriff that they must look alive, under 
seme 4 of having their eye-teeth drawn, are my friend Charles W. Dilke, and 
myself. English faces are not seen every day in the State of Kansas ; and 


these Western boys (every man living beyond the Missouri is a Boy, just as 
every woman is a Lady—in her own right), these Western boys, having dim 


notions of ethnology and accent, set down every man who crosses the River 
with a white face and without a bowie-knife, as a Yankee—a traveller from the 
New England States in quest of gold-dust, reservations, and corner lots. The 
“ River” means the Missouri ; here flowing between the settled State of that 
name, and the wild unpeopled region, known in maps as Kansas, in poetry and 
fiction as Bleeding Kansas. To a Western boy the Missouri is the Thames, 
> a, and the Seine ; his stream of commerce, beauty, luxury, and art.’— 
ol. i p. 1. 


Then follows the history of the journey from §. Louis, as a 
digression :— 

* At seven, the ferry-boat came steaming over ; at eight we were seated at 
table in the Planters’ House, in the midst of the rough aristocrats of Kansas ; 
. jolly = of dogs, each dog with a bowie-knife in his pocket, a six-shooter in 

is belt. 


* Can you tell me, sir, at what hour the overland mail leaves Atchison for 
Salt Lake?” is the simple inquiry to which the Sheriff answers as above, with 
that suggestion about our eye-teeth being hardly safe in Kansas. Not taking 
the reply so quickly as might be, I look the man steadily in the face, and repeat 
my question; this time with extreme deliberation ; on which the company 
break into a pleasant burst of satanic laughter. Then, we hear from the 
Judge that the overland mail (to travel by which, on our way to Denver and 
Salt Lake, we have come from 8. Louis to Atchison, its starting-point) has 
ceased to run by the Platte route, and that the officers and stages eve been 
sent down the river to Leavenworth, whence the mail is in future to be sent 
across the plains by an easier and shorter line.’-—Vol. i. p. 9. 


This line is represented by the men of Atchison as swarmin 
‘with Indians; ‘Black Kettle,’ ‘Roman Nose,’ and ‘ Spot 
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Dog’ being all out on the war-path. However, there is no 
other course than to take the route for Leavenworth, in spite 
of the warnings of their new acquaintance. The moral tone 
of Atchison is happily shown in the following anecdote :— 


‘ Hearing that a small steamer is going down the river to Leavenworth in 
the afternoon, we send for our bills, and have our boxes put on board. It is 
now nine in the morning, and as we have nothing to do, our new friends think 
proper to stay and help us; a courtesy on their side to which we should offer 
no objection if it were not for their frequent and sardonic allusions to the fact 
of our having been taken in. About noon an accident raises us in their good 
opinion to a height yet higher than that from which we had evidently fallen ; 
enabling us to quit the town, morally speaking, sword in hand, and with flying 
colours. Sauntering down the street, enjoying our gossip and cigar, we note 
the word Post-office on a shop-front, and on going inside we find there is one 
letter with my name on the cover, written in an unknown hand, on which three 
cents are due. Paying the money, and breaking the seal, I find the letter is 
not for me; on which I fold and restore it to the postmaster, saying it is not 
mine, and should be kept for the owner, to whom it is perhaps of moment. 
Eyeing me in a queer way, the postmaster takes the letter, and gives me back 
my change of three cents. “Do you see?” says the Sheriff to his nearest 
friend : “darned smart that—read his letter and got his money back! Hang 
me if I think they are Yanks after all.” One touch of roguery, it would seem, 
is enough to make the whole world kin.’—Vol. i. p. 12. 


The new line from 8. Louis to San Francisco, though shorter, is 
fuller of peril than the old, inasmuch as it cuts ‘in two’ the 
hunting-grounds, the buffalo-runs, and antelope pastures of the 
Indian tribes—Cheyennes, Comanches, Arappahoes, Sioux, and 
the rest,—greatly to their disgust, who threaten war, fire, and 
tomahawk. The jokes about scalps which were amusing in 
Pall Mall are scarcely as pleasant remembered in this emer- 
gency, but it ends in the travellers aig, ag place in the mail 
stage which bears the letters from New York to San Francisco. 


This is presently exchanged for a light waggon, so full of mail- 
bags that room for these two personages could only be found by 
an ingenious violence, which made the ——— of a thirteen- 


hundred-mile journey of encamping and jolting an alarming 
anticipation. But for their safety they might rely on the pro- 
mised escort :— 


‘But in time, by doubling our legs across each other, by craving our necks, 
by slinging our elbows into straps, the feat is accomplished: the two human 
beings afore-named having been persuaded, much against the grain, to wriggle 
themselves between the bags, under a promise that the said bags will shake 
down in a few minutes, so as to give us plenty of room. This is not easy, we 
suggest to each other, since we have our own small litter of pistols, books, maps, 
brandy-flasks, shawls, night-capa, potted meats, cigar-cases, sticks, umbrellas, 
and the like, about our feet. We begin to fear that unless the load shall 
— to shake down considerably, we may chance to have a bad week of it. 

‘But see, this fellow is about to start, though the escort is not in sight. 
Whew! we speak to the agent: “ Well,” says he, in effect, “the officer in 
charge will not lend us any troops; his command is very low just now; the 
country is disturbed by Indians in his front and flank ; he has enough to do to 
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hold his own on the post. But,” the good-natured agent adds, for our comfort, 
** you will find the road all right: some troops went up the Plains yesterday ; 
you will pass them ahead; good bye!” and we are off. 

‘The truth now flashes on our minds like a revelation:—We are the 
escort.’—Vol. i. p. 37. 


Though the dangers of the road were scarcely exaggerated, 
they escaped actual conflict ; but the neighbourhood o “Indians 
as a present formidable power suggested certain ideas to the 
author. He finds in the Western Saxon race a close assimila- 
tion to the people they have conquered; nor in Western 
Americans alone. 


* Those red men whom our fore-comers found on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
whom they have been pushing back, at first towards the Alleghanies, then to 
the Ohio and the Wabash, afterwards to the Mississippi, and at length beyond 
the great river as far west as the Kansas and the Arkansas, have left the traces 
of their former presence in the national mind; in the popular politics, in the 
popular science, in the popular life. They have done so in places from which 
they have wholly disappeared, as well perhaps as in districts where they still 
exist ; among the Spiritualists of New England, among the Mormons of Salt 
Lake valley. Man is what he eats ; and a nation grows into the likeness of 
that which it absorbs.’—Vol. i. p. 67. 


In these lawless States there is an interchange of vices. The 
Indian beats his pale brother in debauchery; the white man 
learns to equal him in craft and ferocity. From the Saxon the 
Indian learns to drink whisky ; from the red man the Saxon 
trapper and teamster learns polygamy. If Little Bear beats 
his wife to death, Tom Smithers jokes about scalps. And— 


‘ Along with many of their vices, the Yengees have borrowed from the 
Indians some of their simple virtues—a spirit of hospitality, a high respect for 
the plighted word, a sovereign contempt for pain and death. 

‘The red men have taught the whole world how to smoke the Indian weed. 
Have they received from the Pale-face any one boon to compare with this gift 
from the savage to the civilized man? It is no figure of speech to say that in 
White America, a red influence is very widely spread and very strongly felt, 
alike in the sphere of institutions and in the sphere of thought. 

‘The confederacy of the Five Nations was the type adopted by the whites 
when framing the confederacy of the Thirteen Colonies; not only as regards 
the principle of their union, but also in respect to its most original details. 
The Iroquois had invented the theory of State rights, which the colonists 
borrowed from them; an indefinable and dangerous theory, implying a power 
of separate action, perhaps of withdrawal, from the Union; leading to a 
thousand quarrels, and to a civil war, of which the end has not yet been 
reached.’—Vol. i. p. 71. 


And their influence is represented as not less in infusing 
religious ideas :— 


‘What man can doubt that Indian ideas on witchcraft, on polygamy, on 
pany of gods, on the —— of souls, on the presence of spirits, on 
uture rewards, have entered deeply into the popular mind, and are now 


affecting for good or ill the course of American religious thought ?'— 
Vol. i. p. 75. 
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How these ideas can affect Christian thought for good we 
do not see, but the suggestion, which is a very curious one, is 
characteristic of the author. The link which he finds between 
Mormonism and the Spirit of the Soil is at least plausible :— 


‘He (the Indian) has no priest, as we understand the word, but he submits 
himself abjectly to his prophet (jossakeed) and seer ; and he does so, not only 
as regards his soul but his body. In fact, his prophet is his doctor also ; 
disease being in his opinion a spiritual as well as ocieal defect, only to be 
conquered by one who has power upon sin and death. Brigham Young has 
very much the same function to perform at one end of Salt Lake, that a 
Shoshonee seer may have to discharge at the other.’—Vol. i. p. 84. 


And the rowdies of Denver are painted into a living re- 
semblance of the Indians with whom Mr. Dixon became per- 
sonally acquainted. 

The question of the red man’s right to the soil is very fairly 
put. It is said of the Saxon’s treatment of the race he 
dislodges :— 


‘This poliey of paying money for the land taken by the white men from the 
red was the more just and noble, as Indians, like the Senecas and the Walla- 
Wallahs, have no clear sense of what is meant by right of the soil. The soil ? 
They know no soil. A Seneca comprehended his rights to fish in the Hudson 
river; 8 Walla-Wallah understood his right to hunt bison on the plains at the 
feet of the Blue Mountains; but as a thing to plough and plant, to dig wells 
into, to build houses upon, the soil was no more to them than the sea and sky 
are tous. A right to go over it they claimed; but to own it, and preserve it 
against the intrusion of all other men, is aclaim which the red men have 
never made, and which, if they should learn to make it, could never be allowed 
by civilized men. No hunting tribe has any such right ; perhaps no hunting 
tribe cam have any such right; for, in strict political philosophy, the only 
exclusive right which any man can acquire in land, the gift of nature, is that 
which he creates for himself by what he puts into it by way of labour and 
investment alike for his own and for the common aaal, Now, a slayer of 


me does nothing for the land over which he roams; he clears no forest, he 
erains no marsh, he embanks no river, he plants no seed, he cultivates no 
garden, he builds no city; what he finds at his birth he leaves at his death : 
and no more property would, under such conditions, accrue to him in the soil 
than in the air.’ —Vol. i. p. 105. 


Denver, the half-way house to Utah, in the vast rolling 
prairies, over which their course led them, was five years ago 
‘ wifeless,’ and a fellow-lodger told our author that he would 
then have given a ten-dollar piece just to see the skirt of a 
servant girl a mile off. Under these conditions the place 
grew into a sort of hell of drunken violence. And though 
vigilance committees, lynch law, and individual prowess have 
effected some sort of reform in it, and fewer dead bodies 
are to be found in the streets at dawn, with no other remark 
than ‘ Well, there is one sinner less at Denver,’ and though 
now well-dressed women may be seen there, it yet presents 
f. picture to the traveller which, in Mr. Dixon’s case at least 
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reconciles him by comparison to any form of life under a 
rule, whatever that rule may be. But swearers, drinkers, 
fighters, and generally disreputable as are the miners of 
Denver; in the language of their leading men, they are 
founding an empire. Disorderly themselves, they: are the 
pioneers of order. William Gilpin, a descendant of the Quaker 
of that name, who ‘came out’ with Penn, is the mind of this 
community :—by ‘nature and habit a State-founder ; the idol of 
‘the West; as noted on the plains as Brigham Young on Salt 
‘Lake.’ Circumstances are the great modifiers; so, without 
giving up family traditions, he reconciles them with all their 
contraries, is a soldier, and anything else that is necessary, and 
calls himself a Quaker-Cathelic. 

Leaving Denver, the horrors of the journey are resumed 
through a country which seems to centre in itself all circum- 
stances inimical to human life, till, after crossing the mountains, 
our travellers are as ready as any caravan of Mormonite peasants 
to hail the Valley of Salt Lake an Eden, and to regard hospi- 
tality, dispensing good fare, as the one virtue of humanity. 
We cannot but suspect that all a man’s fastidiousness is 
simply starved out of him, and Pall Mall and Piccadilly 
dwindled to points in the mental vision, when he can describe 
one of Acting-Bishop Myers’s wives at their first halting place 
at Bear River station, as ‘lady-like and bewitching.’ That 
Acting-Bishop Myers should appear to him the very model 
of a working bishop, though ‘he would count for little at 
Oxford, and in the House of Lords for nothing,’ does not sur- 
prise us so much. We are not prepared to say what modification 
our own feelings might undergo, if, when half-dead with hunger, 
pain, and weariness, a monster-heretic were to perform for us 
the patriarchal services of setting before us fresh meat, whole- 
some bread and butter, and ‘ genuine tea,’ and with his own 
hands were to draw water for our needs. But seeing the effect 
it has upon opinion is an argument against subjecting our 
orthodoxy to the trial. 

Salt Lake Valley must be a remarkable and impressive 
spectacle to any traveller who knows from what a wilderness 
of desolation Mormon industry has raised it. It needs to re- 
member that in all labour there is profit, that God suffers His 
rain to fall alike on just and unjust, to reconcile the scene with 
our narrow notions of who are the due recipients of His 
blessings. What is now described as a scene of beauty and 
fertility, was known previously as a region in which it was 
thought impossible for man to live. 


‘ Beyond the Western prairies, beyond the Rocky Mountains, lay a howling 
wilderness of salt and stones, a property which no white man had yet 
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been greedy enough to claim. Some pope, in the Middle Ages, had bestowed 
it on the crown of Spain, from which it had fallen, as a paper waste, to the 
Mexican Republic ; but neither Spaniard nor Mexican had ever gone up north 
into the land to possess it. In the centre of this bowling wilderness lay a 
dead sea, not less terrible than Babr Lout, the sea of Lot. One-fourth of its 
water was known to be solid salt. The creeks which run into it were said to 
be putrid; the wells around it were known to be bitter; and the shores for 
many miles were crusted white with salcratus. These shores were like nothing 
else on earth, except the Syrian Ghor, and they were more forbidding than the 
Syrian Ghor in this particular, that the waters of Salt Lake are dull, impure, 
and the water lines studded with ditches and pools, intolerable to the nostrils 
of living mev.’—Vol. i. p. 223. 

And Mr. Dixon’s own experience of the route, over which a 
mixed multitude travelled, is thus given :— 

‘ In our own journey across the plains,though the time was August,the weather 
fine, the passage swift, we suffered keenly from the want of fresh food and of 
good water. My companion sickened from bile into dysentery; no meat, no 
drink, would lie in his stomach; nothing but the cognac in our flasks. The 
water almost killed him. His sun-burnt face grew chalky-white; his limbs 
hung feeble and relaxed ; his strong physique so drooped, that a man at one of 
the ranches, after looking at him for a moment with a curious eye, came up to 
me, and said, “You will feel very lonely when he is left behind.” My own 
attack came later, and in another form. The skin of my hands peeled off, as if 
it had been frayed or scraped with a knife ; boils came out upon my back; a 
pock started on my under eye-lid; my fingers had the appearance of scorbutic 
eruptions.’—Vol. i. p. 232. 

He must have been a bold man who could propose to trans- 
port a city-full, even of Mormons, from a luxuriant country to 
such a desert, and his power must have been beyond out 
European experience to induce them to obey him, even though 
flying before the emissaries of the laws they outraged. But 
once succeeding through his pretensions as a prophet, we see 
that Brigham Young makes less subsequent use of them over the 
multitude of converts than we had supposed. The doctrines and 
essential practices of Mormonism seem, as far as we can gather, 
to influence mainly the heads of the community. Polygamy is 
a privilege of saintship: the lower ranks must be content with 
one wife; and Mr. Dixon leaves us in the dark as to whether 
this one wife is possible to all where the elders have a dozen 
each.! Labour seems set forth to the crowd as their religion, 
and, as a quack can make his patients submit to greater priva- 
tions than a regular practitioner, so Brigham Young gets more 
work out of his people than any legitimate ruler. We learn 
here that only unremitting and hard work can bring and keep 
the land of Salt Lake Valley under cultivation. It is a tes- 
timony, certainly, to his powers of leadership that he should 
have brought labour toa fanaticism. 





1M. Rémy and Captain Burton state that the result of Mormon polygamy is 
a large excess of female births : the Mormons assure us that their colony numbers 
more female than male immigrants. Neither of these assertions has been sub- 
jected to statistical proof. 
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* All the passions which another sect throws into polemics, the Mormoms 
put into work. They do not shun discussion by the tongue : in fact, they are 
shrewd of wit, prompt in quotation; but they prefer that their chief contro- 
versies with the world should be conducted by the spade.’—Vol. i. p. 211. 


Our traveller seems to have passed his time so entirely among 
the upper ten thousand of Salt Lake City, that we doubt 
whether this readiness of wit applies at all to the commonalty. 
At any rate, intellectual efforts of any sort are discouraged by 
Brigham Young till a formidable amount of hard work has 
been got through. Mr. Dixon gives the substance of a speech 
he heard him make to a party of emigrants just arrived, a 
weary and squalid company. We should have preferred it in 
the native idiom, but either the author’s verbal memory was not 
equal to the task, or his position as a guest was felt a bar. 


*“ Brothers and sisters in the Lord Jesus Christ,” he said, in substance, 
* you have been chosen from the world by God, and sent through His grace 
into this valley of the mountains, to help in building up His kingdom. You 
are faint and weary from your march. Rest, then, for a day, for a seeond day, 
should you need it; then rise up, and see how you will live. Don’t bother 
yourselves much about religious duties : you have been chosen for this work, 
and God will take care of you in it. Beof goodcheer. Look about this 
valley into which you have been called. Your first duty is to learn how to 
grow a cabbage, and along with this cabbage an onion, a tomato, a sweet 
potato; then how to feed a pig, to build a house, to plant a garden, to rear 
cattle, and to bake bread; in one word, your first duty is to live.”’— 
Vol. i. p. 210. 


* And along with work he provides them amusement. The 
theatre is an institution in full operation, while the temple’s 
foundations are barely laid. Mr. Dixon is eloquent on the 
order that prevails in this playhouse—to his mind the best 
arranged in many points that he has seen. All that shocks a 
‘Gentile’s’ scruples, in fact, is to be seen in the audience; when 
it is understood how principal a part of the company are the 
elders’ wives and children. 


* The pit was almost filled with girls, on many benches sat a dozen damsels 
in a row; children of Kimball, Cannon, Smith, and Wells; in some places 
twenty or thirty girls were grouped together. Young, as he told me himself, 
has forty-eight living children, some of whom are grown up and married; 
and, since he sets the fashion of attending this theatre among his people, it is 
only right that he should encourage his children to appear, both before the 
footlights and behind them. Alice is the young lady married to Clawson. 
Zina, whom we have seen play Mrs. Musket inthe farce of “‘My Husband’s 
Ghost,” is a lady-like girl, tall, full in figure, moon-faced (as the Orientals 
say), not much of an artist. Emily we have also seen; Elder Clawson is said 
to be courting her. I am told the flame is mutual; and Emily is not unlikely 
to be gathered home to her sister Alice. . . . . The perils of a double 
alliance with the Mormon Pope are said to be great : envy among the Elders, 
collision with the Gentiles, jealousy at Camp Douglas, hostility at re 
but Elder Clawson is said to be ready to take his chance with sister Emily, 
as he has done with Alice, answering as the Mormons put it, Washington 
theories by Deseret facts.’—Vol. i. p. 205. 
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In spite of these jovial scenes, Mr. Dixon decides that Mor- 
monism is not a ‘religion’ for women. Jie will not say it 
‘ degrades ’ women, for the term is open to misconstruction (so 
guarded is he); but it evidently quenches her. There is no 
sparkle or brightness in a Mormonite woman. She lives an 
immured, secluded life—rarely sitting down at the same table 
with her lord—and if shown to strangers, betraying an absolute 
powerlessness in conducting a conversation, and a perfect dearth 
of topics. When she smiles, it is a wan smile. The only 
question he found to excite her was polygamy, upon which, all 
the women he talked with had but one opinion, and that against 
it. Their authorities say otherwise, but this is his experience. 
Man is master at Salt Lake City. ‘Woman has no rights.’ 
And this seclusion in the women, and constant manual occu- 
pation in the multitude, all under the superintendence of a 
rigorous police, from whom nothing escapes, and who are 
prompt to suppress and punish every disturbance, produces, 
according to Mr. Dixon, a general effect of order, good govern- 
ment, and success. Upon which he argues— 


‘It cannot be put aside as either unmixed foolishness or unalloyed vice. 
Strange as the new sectarians may seem to us, they must have in their keeping 
some grain of truth. They live and thrive, and men who live by their own 
labour, thrive by their own ey cannot be altogether mad. Their streets 
are clean, their houses bright, their gardens fruitful. Peace reigns in their 
cities. Harlots and drunkards are unknown among them. They keep open 
more schools than any other sect in the United States. But being what they 
are, believing what they do, their merits are perhaps more trying to our patience 
than their crimes. It is thought that many persons in the United States 
would be able to endure them a little better, if they would only behave them- 
selves a good deal worse.’—Vol. i. p. 243. 


It is certain that for most men fully to realize a corrupt state 
of things there must be disorder and recklessness. Stealy- 
going sober vice, that keeps regular hours, never lifts its voice 
to an unseemly pitch, nor wears its clothes Petruchio fashion, 
does not affect their nerves, or shock their habits. But, in fact, 
aloud rollicking demeanour is only really shocking as repre- 
senting an inner state; it is not the sin itself, though con- 
stantly identified with it. Tidy, demure vice is just as bad as— 
nay, inasmuch as it shows a deader conscience, it may be even 
worse then—rough noisy vice, which swaggers to conceal that it 
is ashamed of itself, and defies public opinion because conscious 
that it is against it. We are very sure that the Hittites and the 
Perizzites were industrious races, from the ‘wells digged,’ and 
the ‘ vineyards planted,’ and the exceetling fertility of the land 
when the tribes of Israel took possession,—a land which also 
needed an indefatigable industry to keep it fertile and lovely. 
But under this smiling exterior, and the order indispensable for 
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all material industry, the iniquity of the Amorites reached its 
height. Under our author’s impartiality towards the Mormons 
—an impartiality amounting to patronage—he yet allows us to 
see that the irresponsible power of the head and prophet of the 
system may soon bear some of its natural fruits; though the 
cleverness of the man, and the spirit of colonization with which 
he is gifted, and which clearly is the motive of any acting 
enthusiasm in himself, keeps them from declaring themselves 
in the sight of strangers. Whatever tendency to the Oriental 
type of despotism may lie latent in Mormonism, the energy of 
the West shapes it now, and gives it a distinctive character. 
That it is a despotism of the most stringent order is not only 
evident, but admitted and gloried in by those who submit to it. 
The passion of liberty seems capable of a sort of vicarious 
indulgence. It satisfies itself, first by the act of choosing a 
master in defiance of all previous ties, and then in the spectacle 
of that master perfectly irresponsible. 

‘Casting from them, as so much waste, the things which all other white men 
have learned to regard as the most precious conquests of time and thought— 
eo freedom, family life, change of rulers, right of speech, concurrence in 
aws, equality before the judge, liberty of writing and voting,—they cast aside 
these conquests of time and thought in favour of Asiatic obedience to a man 
without birth, without education, whom they have chosen to regard as God’s 
own vicar on the earth. No Pope in Rome, no Czar in Moscow, no Caliph in 
Bagdad, ever exercised such power as the Mormons have conferred on Young. 
“T am one of those men,” said to me Elder Stenhouse—perhaps the man of 
highest culture whom we saw in Salt Lake City—“ who think that Brigham 
Young ought to do everything ; he has made this church, and he ought to have 
his way in everything.” Many others said the same thing, in nearly the same 
words. No one would dispute Young’s will. ‘A man had better go to hell 
at. once,” said Stenhouse, “if he cannot meet Brigham’s eye.” In a caste of 
Hindoos, in a family of Kirghis, in a tribe of Bedaween, such an act of pros- 
tration would have seemed to me strange ; in free America, among the country- 
men of Sydney and Washington, coming from the lips of a writer who would 
make jokes and quote the last poem, and who is enough American to carry 


two revolvers in his pockets, it was more than strange. It was a sign’— 
Vol. i. p. 245. 


What the real practices of this community are it needs some 
apology to lay before our readers—practices not so much as named 
among the Gentiles of old. Yet if Mormonism is the growing 
evil Mr. Dixon says it is, if our villages and back streets are 
as infected as he believes by this moral pestilence, if the bands 
of emigrants that constantly arrive at Salt Lake City are mainly 
our own countrymen and women, led thither by Scenes mis- 
sionaries, annually sent forth to gather together new recruits, 
and especially tempt women, to this apostate city, it is fitting, 
nay indispensable, that our clergy should know the morals and 
the habits of life, present and prospective, that prevail there. 
We regard the passage in which this subject is discussed as a 
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marked example of Mr. Dixon’s manner. It is introduced by 
an allusion to the Mormon perversion of Scripture. Rejecting 
the teaching of the Gospel altogether, they appeal to the primi- 
tive life of man. 


‘The Saints go much beyond Abram; and I, for one, am inclined to think 
that they have found their type of domestic life in the Indian’s wigwam rather 
than in the patriarch’s tent. Like the Ute, a Mormon may have as many 
wives as he can feed; like the Mandau, he may marry three or four sisters, an 
aunt and her niece, a mother and her child. Perhaps it would not be too much 
to say that in the Mormon code there is no such crime as incest, and that a man 
is practically free to woo and wed any woman who may take his eye. 

‘We have had a very strange conversation with Young about the Mormon 
doctrine of incest. 1 asked him whether it was a common thing among the 
Saints to marry mother and daughter, and, if so, on what theory they acted, 
since that kind of union was not sanctioned either by the command to Moses, 
or by the ‘revelation’ to Smith. When he hung back from admitting that such 
a thing occurred at all, I named a case in one of the city wards, of which we 
had obtained some private knowledge. Apostle Cannon said that in such cases 
the first:marriage would be only a form ; that the elder female would be under- 
stood as being a mother to her husband and his younger bride; on which I 
named my example, one in which an elder of the church had married an English 
woman, a widow, with a daughter then of twelve; in which the woman had 
borne four children to this husband ; and in which this husband had married 
her daughter when she came of age. 

‘Young said it was not a common thing at Salt Lake. 

** But it does occur P” 

‘* Yes,” said Young, “ it occurs sometimes.” 

*“On what ground is such a practice an by the church ?” 

* After a short pause, he said, with a faint and wheedling smile, “This is a 
part of the question of incest. We have no sure light on it yet. I cannot 
tell you what the church holds to be the actual truth ; I can tell you my own 
opinions, but you must not publish it—you must not tell it, lest I should be 
misunderstood and blamed.” . . . . I asked the President whether, with his 
new lights on the virtue of breeding in and in, he saw any objection to the 
marriage of brother and sister. ee for himself, not for the church, he 
said as saw none at all. What follows I give in the actual words of the 
speakers :— 

* D. “ Does that sort of marriage ever take place ?” 

‘Young. ‘ Never.” 

*D. “Is it prohibited by the church ?” 

‘ Young. “ No; it is prohibited by prejudice.” 

‘ Kimball. “ Public opinion won’t allow it.” 

‘ we “TI would not do it myself, nor suffer any one else when I could 
elp it.” 

*D. “Then you don’t prohibit, and you don’t practise it.” 

* Young. “ My prejudices prevent me.” 

‘This remnant of an old feeling brought from the Gentile world, and this 
alone, would seem to prevent the Saints from rushing into the higher forms 
of incest. How long will these Gentile sentiments remain in force? “You 
will find how long,” said Elder Stenhouse to me, touching on another manent, 
“polygamists of the third generation. When these boys and girls grow up an 
marry, you will have in these valleys the true feeling of patriarchal life. The 
old world is about us yet, and we are always thinking of what people may say 
in the Scottish hills and the midland shires.” ’—Vol. i. p. 308. 
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We are indebted to Mr. Dixon for the facts thus elicited 
beyond all controversy. What he calls a sign we call a portent, 
nor can we wonder at the shame, uneasiness, and impatience of 
American minds under the stigma of abominations such as these 
attaching to their soil. The idea of exterminating, and putting 
a stop to the disgrace by force of some sort, though it be by the 
sword, is freely expressed in New England society. They boast 
of having put down slavery by the iy hand. Mormonism 
is to come yet—a threat which gave Mr. Dixon an opportunity 
of enforcing more pacific counsels by the light of his own experi- 
ence. In fact, the Mormons are prepared to meet any ordinary 
force, self-defence being an act taught them with as much zeal 
as industry itself. 

What “Mr. Dixon says of the influence of conquered races 
over their conquerors is sound up to a point. hatever has 
hitherto been undisciplined in a man’s nature, whatever latent 
evil in him is kept in order merely by the strong hand of opinion 
and prescription, and controlled by the traditions of his own 
people, is apt to find a voice, and leap into life upon the sugges- 
tion of a race to whom these opposing forces and traditions are 
unknown and impotent. It is the first time, perhaps, that the 
better taught has ever asked himself ‘ why not?’ in the case of a 
certain class of sins and evil practices, which it has not before 


occurred to him to believe capable of defence. To a man in this 
weak-principled state, it is a defence enough to any custom 
that recommends itself to his fancy that it is practised and meets 
with no condemnation. There is nothing mysterious in the 
process by which an English reprobate adopts polygamy, or rather 
polygyny, as a —: or by which any Englishman who has 


always acted on low and purely selfish principles adopts practices 
opposed to his training which he sees prevailing about him. And 
moreover he will appear a more respectable character under the 
indulgence, and behave himself with fewer outrages of decorum, 
where nobody is shocked by his proceedings, than where society 
raises opposition ; and thus, perhaps, he will give the idea that his 
mode of life is following some occult law of soil or climate; that his 
life is coloured by some influence beyond his own control: that, in 
fact, he has got out of the natural sphere of Christianity, which is 
in the view of this author only one, though the noblest, among 
geographical creeds, and mainly the religion of the Gothic race 
—a race we are led to observe in a decided minority when 
Brigham Young set up his theory of polygamy. Nor even 
geographically considered does he regard Christianity as a per- 
manent creed with the uneducated who require a sign. He 
does not see how it is to stand against the emissaries of a new 
religion promising a present Eden and a living prophet. Such 
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a view necessarily asserts that faith is not a virtue to be ex- 
pected from the poor. So that after a time the Gospel must 
cease to be their gospel. But we are probably not intended to 
receive these as the author’s own arguments, only as arguments 
for which he is not prepared with an answer. They stand good 
at least as a plea for education in doctrine. 

‘When men ask for a sign and receive a date, what marvel if they should 
turn away? Souls which are groping in the dark do not ask you for contro- 
versy, for history, for logic: they want a living gospel, an instant revelation, a 
personal God. 

‘Here the Saint steps in to supply all wants. When Young, with a peculiar 
emphasis, says, “'T'his I know,” his followers, &c., take his voice for that of 
God. Their eyes dilate, their faces brighten, at his word; new hope, fresh 
courage, shoot into their hearts.’—Vol. i. p. 382. 

What seems to us to be really attacked in all the monstrous 
developments of manners and opinions described in these volumes 
is family life, family feeling, family instinct. It is not only the 
law of the Gospel, but the law of nature which, amongst these 
societies—uncouth and illiterate, or polished and fastidious—is re- 
jected and defied. Whether it be owing to the ‘red influence,’ or 
extravagant ideas of liberty tending to the too early independence 
of children, we have not the data to determine upon; but all 
readers familiar with pictures of America, whether painted by 
strangers or themselves, must have noted the peculiar relation of 
children to their parents in that country, and their extraordinary 
emancipation from parental control, girls as well as boys. Girls 
in America, by all report, are prepared for their matron life on 
a perfectly different system from our English girls. They are 
allowed to choose their own friends, to spend their time at their 
own discretion ; they are hampered by few social restraints, and 
when they grow to womanhood they are the acknowledged 
queens of society. For a long time it has been a subject of 
wonder and sometimes of admiration, how the American girl, 
after a life of liberty and flirting, subsides, as according to all 
representation she does, into the background after marriage, 
either rocking and yawning away her time in a boarding-house, 
or devoting herself to the irksome, weary task of housekeeping, 
nursing babies, and suffering the caprice and incompetence of 
‘helps.’ We must own the transition seems to us severe. For 
nobody is really happy without a sphere, and it has long been 
apparent that the sphere of an American matron is a contracted 
one as compared to that of the English wife and mother, who 
first finds herself free to carry out her ideal life on her marriage, 
and who keeps a strong hold over her daughters, exercising con- 
trol and direction over them so long as they remain under the 
parental roof. We gather from Mr. Dixon that American married 
women begin now to assert their position, and that the labours of 
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maternity, without its honours and authority, are not coveted 
by them; that is, family life ceases to be the ideal life, and is 
associated with thoughts of drudgery and loss of all that con- 
stitutes the charm and attraction of womanhood. We hardly 
care to quote all that strong-minded matrons said to our author 
on this subject. No fashionable woman, he says, is proud of her 
young family. There is a resentful feeling, according to his report, 
that these rosy blooming plagues will wear out her beauty, and 
make her old and haggard before her time. We cannot really 
believe this to be a very common state of things : but we are sure 
that whatever our author states is in good faith, and because he 
thinks so: only the object of his journey took him among the 
exceptions. 


‘The fact that many of these delicate and sparkling women do not care to 
have their rooms full of rosy darlings is not a matter of inference. Allusions 
to the nursery, such as in England and Germany would be taken by a young 
wife as compliments, are here received with a smile, accompanied by a shrug 
of undoubted meaning. You must not wish an American lady in whose good 
graces you desire to stand many happy returns of the christening day ; she 
may resent the wish as an offence; indeed I have known a young and pretty 
woman rise from the table, and leave the room on hearing such a favour expressed 
towards her by an English guest.’—Vol. ii. p. 270. 


Because children are out of sight we need not necessarily be- 
lieve them out of their mother’s thoughts; but Mr. Dixon has 
it on American authority that the perverted sentiment he be- 
lieves to exist is attributable ‘to the rapid growth in society and 
in the household of disturbing female is 4 and is a fact ‘ of 
‘which the wiser men and the graver women of New England 
‘—-the great majority of sound and pious people—think very 
‘much more than they talk, at least in public.’ 

Whatever these disturbing creeds are, we cannot go along 
with our author in laying them mainly to the charge of women. 
Men everywhere are the originators of thought—the heralds of 
change. But once set new ideas in motion, and women will put 
their own colour upon them. In all the wild sects he brings 
before us, women are but the instruments of men. Even when 
their pretensions are most extravagant, and man-defying, men’s 
scientific discoveries or wild speculations gave the impulse, and 
set the absurdity going. Men first preached the licence of 
liberty which has disturbed the old theory and practice of parental 
rule and authority; a doctrine which must necessarily have 
suggested a new class of pretensions to the women who have been 
taught to agree and approve; though women are by nature so 
conservative that it has needed some generations to overthrow 
the old home and family traditions. With some, it must be 
allowed, they have been reversed at last, with a vengeance. 
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That men are the leaders wherever Mr. Dixon had opportuni- 
ties of insight, and does not go by hearsay, admits no doubt. 
Brigham Young sets his foot decidedly on all feminine preten- 
sions, and, in the heart of the Red Man’s territory, who 
notoriously spoils his children (perhaps only the boys), holds his 
daughters in such awe, that a Mormonite girl always addresses 
her father as ‘Sir,’ and does not sit down in his presence 
without leave. Amongst the Shakers, though equality Commas 
the sexes is affected, Elder Frederick finds that ‘females need 
steadying some,’ and steadies accordingly. 

But it is time to pursue our inquiries into these phenomena. 
Amongst these he gives an important place to the Shakers, 
treating them with such respect that we find no description of 
the eccentricities which excite the mirth of strangers, and have 
got them their name. We have said before, that Mr. Dixon is 
always profoundly impressed by what he sees with his own eyes. 
He has to apologize for the numerical smallness of the sect 
which he feels a power in America— 


‘Of course, when they are measured against the thirty millions of Christian 
people living in the United States, some six or seven thousand celibate 
Shakers may appear but of small account; and this would be the truth, if 
the strength of spiritual and moral forces could be told in figures, like that of 
a herd of cattle, or a kiln of bricks. But if numbers are small, they are far 
from being all. One man with ideas may be worth a Parliament, an army,— 
nay, a whole nation, without them. The Shakers may not be scholars and 
men of genius. In appearance they are often very simple, but they are men 
of ideas, men capable of sacrifice.’-—Vol. ii. p. 106. 


Whatever feminine element there is in Shakerism is due to 
the old country, their founder being a certain Mother Ann, 
daughter of a Lancashire blacksmith, ‘a wild creature from her 
‘birth, and subject to hysteria, violent, ambitious of notice, and 
‘ devoured by a lust of power.’ The creed of her followers is 
that in this impostor Christ was a second time incarnate. 
‘Their Church is based on three grand ideas. The kingdom 
‘of heaven has come ; Christ has actually appeared on earth ; the 
‘personal rule of God has been restored.’ In the wake of these 
ideas, and dependent upon them, follow many more:—the old 
law is abolished ; the command to multiply has ceased; Adam’s 
sin has been atoned ; the intercourse of heaven and earth has 
been restored ; the curse is taken away from labour; the earth 
and all that is in it will be redeemed; angels and spirits 
have become, as of old, the familiars and ministers of men, 
‘In the firm belief of these people, the call which they obey is 
‘not to a mere change of life, but to a new life of the soul, in 
‘which the world has no share. Birth and marriage are at an 
‘end; death itself has become to them a change of dress, a 
‘shedding of the visible robe of flesh for an invisible glory of 
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spirit. Most of those who come into union at Mount 
Eases are young men and girls, such as in Italy and Spain 
would go into monasteries and convents; but when married 
people enter, they must agree in future to live apart in 
chastity and obedience, free from all fancies and desires of 
their olden life again. No man may be drawn by lures of the 
world into union with their societies, since the elected ones are 
all strictly forbidden to make use of any lure, any argument 
with the Gentile. God, it is said, in His own time, in His own 
way will draw to Himself the men whom He has made His 
own. The Shaker Union being considered by them as the 
heavenly kingdom, they are to have nopart in the task of peopling 
it with saints; for the children of grace can be called into this 
rest by none but God. Heaven must be sought by man; 
He will never again go forthand seek. The day of missionary 
work is past. 

The difference between celibate establishments in the New 
World and the Old is, that in one case it is thought advisable for 
men and women to dwell apart, in the other they meet every 
day at the same table. In the instance of the Shakers, their 
new life seems to be adapted for that aversion to and weariness of 
the family life we have noted ;—the aim is to escape the jars 
and worries of time under the ordinary type. Nobody is to 
care for anybody in particular. Love and peace are to be pro- 
cured by the suppression of all natural feeling. 


*“ Husbands and wives,” says Antoinette (the female head), with a smile, 
“‘make very pretty Shakers.” . . . Some of these married ladies have 
husbands living close beside their rooms, but they would hold it a weakness, 
perhaps a sin, to feel any personal happiness in each other’s company. The 
love that is in their hearts ought to be shed on all the saints alike.’ 


One cannot place any very exact reliance in a stranger’s obser- 
vations for a fortnight in such a peculiar scene as Mount Lebanon; 
but to him all seemed correct among the Shakers, and as pure as 
it professed to be. There must be, in the main body, a stupid 
deadness to all that makes life noble; but they live in carefully 
scoured, well-ventilated rooms, and they work as hard as Mor- 
mons, making their territory of 10,000 acres the model farm of 
the States. We have already hinted an opinion of Antoinette’s 
visions. It is easier at third hand to believe a woman says 
what is not true, than that she actually thinks she sees and 
hears spirits and angels talking around her. The position of 
the women, except the heads, is scarcely suited to our idea of the 
American esprit fort. The ladies—all these sisters are ladies 
in speech, in manners, and in garb—have no out-door work; 
some are employed in the kitchen, some waiting on others 
(duties which they take in turn), some in weaving cloth, some 
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in preserving fruits, distilling essences, in making fans and 
nicknacks. They teach children, and their school is said to 
be one of the best for a good general education in New York. 

In fact, it sounds so dull, that but for the variety of 
labour which is enforced, humanity could scarcely stand it; but 
work, especially where the taste is studied, is the great soother 
and reconciler of the world. Perhaps, these ‘ladies’ for the 
first time are provided with regular and congenial occupation ; 
and why people should retire from the world to make fans and 
distil scents is a question which perhaps need not be asked 
of the Shakers of Mount Lebanon. 

Mr. Dixen devotes a chapter to the inquiry, and it is one 
which must suggest itself to every reader, how are the eighteen 
Shaker communities formed and recruited? The answer is, 
from revivals. Every great revival has added a fresh society 
to the Shaker community. When things go on as usual, the 
rich New Yorker and the smart Kentuckian would no more 
dream of coming into the union (the Shaker phrase for conver- 
sion) than of going to live in a negro shed; but in the day of 
spiritual wrath, when sinners run staggering up and down, and 
the churches of the world are stricken dumb under the portent, 
then these new sects and societies make their harvest. 


‘ Other sects regard a revival as a movement in the mind, inviting them to 
labour for the good of souls; the Shaker looks upon it as a Spiritual Cycle— 
the end of an epoch—the birth of a new society. ‘Only in the fervour of a 
revival,” says Elder Frederick, “can the elect be drawn to God;” that is to 
say, in Gentile phrase, drawn into a Shaker settlement. Mount Lebanon 
sprang from a revival; Enfield sprang from a revival; in fact, the Shakers 
declare that every large revival being the end of a Spiritual Cycle, must end 
in the foundation of a fresh Shaker Bion.’ —Vol. ii, p. 141, 


Pursuing this subject of revivals, he repeats the observation 
of others on the phenomena of a Camp Meeting, and after 
describing the frantic revivalist preacher ‘who does the rough 
work of the Spirit,’ continues— 


* Many visitors fall sick, and some die in the camp. In the —_ of this 


strife against the power of sin and the fear of death (I am told by men who 
have often watched these spiritual tempests) the passions seem to be all 
unloosed, and go astray without let or guide. “ I like to hear of a revival,’”’ 
said to me a lawyer of Indianopolis; “it brings in a crop of cases.” In the 
revivalist camp men quarrel and fight, and make love to their neighbours’ 
wives. A Methodist preacher of twenty-five years’ experience, first in New Eng- 
land, then on the frontiers, afterwards in the battle-fields of Virginia, said to 
me, “ Religious passion includes all other passions; you cannot excite one 
without stirring up the others. In our church we know the evil, and we 
have to guard against it as we may. The young men who get up revivals 
are always objects of suspicion to their elders, Many go wrong: I could say one 
in twenty at the least ; more, far more, than that wumber bring scandal on the 
Churcb, by their thoughtless behaviour in : revivalist camp.” ’—Vol, ii, p. 147, 
GG 
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From the Shakers we pass to Spiritualism, which seems to 
absorb another class of abnormal natures; and here we can 
well believe the spirit-world of the red man to underlie the 
whole system, though it is traced to the same Mother Ann who 
founded the Shaker community. 

The outward aspect and bearing of the two sects show them 
adapted to distinct temperaments. The Shakers are soft in 
speech, demure in bearing, gentle in face, and wear their queer 
costume with an utter unconsciousness of the grotesque. The 
Spiritualists have a wild expression, and aim at the picturesque ; 
most of the men wearing long hair, while all the women are closely 
cropped. These are open professors, but Mr. Dixon thinks that 
a man would hardly be wrong in assuming that a tenth part of 
the population of the New England States and a fifteenth part 
of New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania are under the influence 
of the spirit world, of which the rendezvous is Poughkeepsie, 
the college of the seers. In Young America, there is no 
shrinking from a public exposition of opinion. We read here 
of a convention of Spiritualists held at Providence, in Rhode 
Island—a city chosen for its fame as a camp of heretics—at 
which the president, in his inaugural speech, addresses the 
audience, mortal and angelic, as the great heretics and infidels 
of the day, and as such the regenerators of the world; where it 
was taken for granted that the old Gospels are exhausted, and 
the churches founded on them are dead; the phenomena of 
rappings, tappings, table-turnings, &c., &c. having, it is assumed, 
supplied their place. In a hundred American cities they have 
their Lyceums, catechisms, newspapers, male and female pro- 
phets, clairvoyants, Sunday services, pic-nics, camp meetings. 

Like Elder Frederick, they maintain the dual nature of the 
Godhead, assuming a male and female essence—a motherhood, as 
well as fatherhood, in the Creator—and, like Sister Mary and 
Elderess Antoinette, they inferred from this duality of God the 
equal rights of man and woman. Indeed, from first to last, the 
ladies seem to have played the leading parts in Providence, 
whether in exposition or in expostulation. 


‘There was much of both these articles,” Miss,Susie Johnson said; “she 
was tired of talk, and wanted to work.” . . “Tam sincerely devoted to 
the interests of the children of the coming generation.” Miss Susie Hutchinson 
was wilder still, in rebuke of her brethren in the spirit. This lady, who re- 
presented the Charleston Independent Society of Spiritualists in the Conven- 
tion, said she had laboured for eight years in the cause of Spiritualism, and had 
always been ashamed of her associates. The official report makes her say :— 
She had never met a whole-souled Spiritualist yet. She had hoped that they 
would pass resolutions that should be active, and not dead letters, going back 
to the buried past ; and that they would find manhood and womanhood coming 
up to the work of humanity. If there was one single soul in the universe 
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to be shut out from the convention, she wanted to be shut out with them. If 
there was a single person going to hell, she wanted to go with them; and if 
there was work to be done in the lower regions, she would go to help the 
Eternal Father to do that work.’—Vol. ii. p. 160. 


Various sentences are given, to show the uncompromising 
tone of their convention. They are curious as showing what 
people will say and do when encouraged, and protected from 
themselves by numbers, assembled for the sensation of hearing 
audacity carried to greater lengths than they had known before. 


‘A tone of stern hostility towards the religious creeds and moral standards of 
al) Christian nations marked the speeches of men and women throughout this 
convention, a tone which is hardly softened by a word, in the official reports. 

‘Miss Susie Johnson said—“ She for one would build no more churches, 
for they had already too long oppressed and benighted humanity.” 

‘ Another “thanked God this was not an age of worship, but investigation.” 

‘Dr. H. T. Child said that—‘ Spiritualism has bridged the gulf between 
Abraham’s bosom and the rich man’s hell. Let thanksgiving be added to 
thanksgiving for every blow that is struck to weaken the superstructure of 
human Jaw—law which by the hand of man punishes man for doing wrong.” 

‘Mr. Perry said—* As a Spiritualist I have yet to learn that we hold any- 
thing as sacred, and I am opposed to every resolution that has the word 
sacred in it.” 

‘Mr. Fioney said—“ The old religion is dying out. We are here to repre- 
sent this new religion, born of the Union and of the types of humanity in a 
cosmopolitan geography, the die of which was cast in the forges of Divine 
Providence.” ’—Vol. ii. p. 163. 


After this very candid statement of spiritualistic opinion, 
Mr. Dixon reminds his readers that, however repugnant the 
system is to our feelings and hostile to our institutions, it is due 
to fairness to remember that, strange as it may appear to them, 
it has been embraced by hundreds of learned men and pious 
women. We are disposed not only to ask what this piety is 
worth, but how it can exist at all with won ay in such 


declarations as we have just read; but he argues, ‘ No one can 
‘assert that a theory is simply foolish and beneath the notice of 
‘investigators which has been accepted by men like Judge 
‘Edmonds, Dr. Hare, Elder Frederick’ (for whom he is the 
voucher), ‘and Professor Bush,’ without, however, stating how 
far all these men are committed to the whole length of the 
convention. All we can reply is, there has never yet been a 
theory so foolish to which some clever folks have not given in 
their adhesion to it. This is true of all the world. If no able 
men made fools of themselves, commonplace people would keep 
straight ; but their own Hawthorne has seen it exceptionally 
true of his countrymen, under whose provocations he has 
written, ‘There is no estimating or believing, until we come 
‘into a position to know it, what foolery lurks latent in the 
‘breast of very sensible people.’ 
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In advance of Spiritualists generally, has arisen a female sect 
whom Mr. Dixon designates ‘Female Seers,’ and from their 
founder, Elizabeth Denton, ‘ Elizabethans;’ their gift being ‘ lite- 
rally to read into the very heart of millstones.” No man has 
reached to this intimacy with nature. It belongs to the finer 
organization of woman; but the conception, in all its absurdity, 
is man’s, who put a temptation in her way, which, in the flighty 
state of female pretensions, was irresistible. For it is clear, if 
women are to take the place they pretend to, it must be through 
the supernatural, or, at least, what is above man’s nature. The 
new philosophy had its origin in this wise. We must remark, 
that in this case Mr. Dixon regards the whole as simple im- 
posture ; what he would have thought if, instead of taking it 
on hearsay, he had been an eye-witness of the phenomenon, is 
by no means certain, for we doubt not the women played their 
part well, and as though they believed it. 

‘The new gospel of the Female Seers came to Anne Cridge and her brother 
William Denton in this manner. Buchanan, a doctor in Cincinnati, had 
noticed in his practice, that some persons could be purged without pills and 
doses, simply by being made to hold the cathartic medicine in their hands. It 
was an act of the imagination not to be expected from every one perhaps, 
but certainly to be found in some ; especially in females of delicate genius and 
sensitive frame. Why not in Anne Cridge?’— Vol. ii. p. 171. 

She tries the experiment with such success as to pursue the in- 
quiry in other fields. She lays a sealed letter on her forehead, 
and discovers, not only that she can read the contents, but see the 
writer, so as to tell his height, colour, and the shade of his 
eyes. Science now steps in. Her brother, William Denton, a 
student and geologist, accounts for the phenomenon on natural 
principles. This image of a man writing must ‘be a sun-pic- 
ture, which had been thrown upon the paper as uponalens. The 
reason why he could not see it and his sister could was due to 
his grosser qualities of mind. But if his theory was correct, 
then must the sun be perpetually multiplying these pictures, 
and any surface must receive and retain them for those gifted 
organizations which can read these precious memorials. Every 
flint must have its history inscribed on itself, and the reflection 
of every passing object, since it was a flint ; and geology, which 
was his science, had found an infallible interpreter, and a new 
light had dawned upon the world. Not only was Denton for- 
tunate in a sister, but his wife discovered in herself the same 
faculty :— 

‘She one day told her husband that she too was a Female Seer, able and 
willing to look for him into the soul of things. Denton tried her with a pebble, 
which she instantly read off, in a fashion to extinguish the modest pretensions 


of Sister Anne. In the published list of experiments, we are told that a piece 
of limestone from Kansas, full of small fossil shells, was held by Anne Cridge 
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against her brow, when she read off: “A deep tide here. What shells! 
small shells; and so many. I see water; it looks like a river running along” 
The next experiment was tried upon Elizabeth: a bit of quartz from Panama 
heing held before her eyes. “I see what looks like a monstrous insect, its 
body covered with scaly wings, and its head furnished with antenne nearly a 
foot long. It stands with its head against a rock. . . . I see an enormous 
snake coiled up among wild wiry grass. The vegetation is tropical.” ‘“ Well 
done,”’ cried Denton. ... . The mysterious faculty of Elizabeth Denton has 
left that of Anne Cridge immeasurably bebind. She has acquired the gift of 
looking not into flints and fossils only, but into the depths of the sea, into the 
centre of the earth ; she can hear the people of past times talk; she can taste 
the food which saurians and crustaceans scrunched in the pre-diluvian world. 

‘ From these Female Seers we have learnt that men were once like monkeys : 
that even then the women were in advance of the men; being less hairy, and 
more erect than their companions.’—Vol. ii. p. 171. 

The subject of equal rights so engrosses the women of the 
New World, that Mr. Dixon is told by those understandin 
the matter that the whole female population of the States, ot 
especially the New England States, would be engaged on that 
side but for a weakness, which still holds back some of them, 
we gather,—the young and pretty, ‘who are fond of being taken 
care of.” What the advocates of the cause demand is, that society 
shall grant to women all that it allows to men, ‘from panta- 
loons and latch-keys,’ up to seats in the legislature and pulpits in 
the churches. At the first female congress, held in Ohio, under 
Presidentess Betsy Cowles, twenty-two resolutions were passed, 
all claiming an exact equality, and concluding with the statement 
‘that, as political rights have nothing to do with sex, the word 
* male ” shall be struck out of the State constitution, —which is 
oy what Mr. Stuart Mill proposes for us here in England. 

/hether as women or as philosophers, the topic of dress always 
comes on the tapis in these conventions; and here Mr. Dixon 
remarks that it would hardly be too much to say that this ques- 
tion is the husk and shell of all discussion in America, as between 
sex and sex. We gather that in these feminine assemblies the 
petticoat is upon its trial. Does the gown become a free woman ? 
Can she be really man’s equal till she wears his garb? Mr. 
Dixon grants that the question is important. A flowing garment 
impedes the wearer, and is a practical hindrance in the race. 
We also learn that feminine fancy and fastidiousness need not 
be swamped under the garb she claims for herself. The lady who 
first put her theories into action (Heléne Maria Weber) had her 
suit, consisting of dark blue coat and brass buttons, buff waistcoat 
richly trimmed, and drab breeches, direct from Paris. Next to 
dress, naturally, marriage is the great question, and the great crux 
with this school. They object to the institution as it now stands 
as a pagan one, and therefore ‘see no moral beauty in the state.’ 
On this Mr. Dixon enters upon his own view; and while partly 
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agreeing with their objections, granting women are hardly used by 
our ‘ pagan laws,’ on which he is very severe, still gives himself 
some trouble to prove that S. Paul ‘had no idea of banishing 
marriage from the new society’ (Christianity). ‘ Have we any 
right,’ he asks, ‘to infer from Paul’s advice to the Corinthians 
that he held the views of Ann Lee, or even of Alexander Mack?’ 
In fact, S. Paul is interesting to him, It is evidently pleasant 
to treat the great apostle apart from the glosses of Fathers and 
orthodox commentators. Thus he takes for granted, in a passing 
sentence, that ‘ Paul allowed polygamy,’ and that the doctrines 
enunciated by him were derived from the Essenes. ‘The spirit 
of the Essene was strong in Paul.’ This, however, is by the way. 

But the pretensions of women from the causes already stated 
pass beyond equality and equal rights. In a chapter headed 
‘The Revolt of Women,’ we learn that there is a considerable 
school among them who claim to be superior by right of their 
finer organization and by their gifts. To them the right to 
labour in man’s field is an unworthy and undesired concession. 
Man, as endowed with physical strength, is the worker; woman, 
created with finer nerves and a more elaborate, complex, and 
delicate organization, is the soul. ‘ Man, with his slow, dull gift 
‘of reason, and his sinewy arm, is but the paragon of animals ; 
‘woman, with her intuition and higher functions, belongs to the 
‘ celestial ranks.’ 

‘ The sexes, too, according to this female creed, differ in office as they differ 
in endowment. Man is here the tiller of the soil, while his sister, nursed 
at the same breast, is meant for a prophetess and seer. One is made coarse 
and rough, that he may wrestle with the outer world; the other tender and 


douce, that she may commune with the spiritual spheres. .. . Man has to 
work, woman to love,’—Vol. ii. p. 197. 


We are assured that this creed has its votaries in every popu- 
lous city in the Union, and that during the twenty-five years in 
which Eliza Farnham has preached it, though she has not made 
one male convert, she has found it a system readily appre- 
hended by woman’s finer intelligence, who perceives at a auass 
that the reign of science is over, that of spiritualism begun, and 
the gospel of woman a declared fact. 

*In the details of the Fall, Eliza finds much comfort, when she can read them 
by her inward light. Wisdom (in the form of aserpent) addressed the woman, 
not the man, who would have cared little for the tree of knowledge. The 
temptation offered to her was spiritual. She took the forbidden fruit in the 
hope of becoming wiser and diviner than she had been, Man foliowed her. 
Yes; the ascendency of woman began in Paradise.’—Vol. ii. p. 207. 


These windy doctrines, however, the fruit .of a fantastical 
female brain working in the presumption of ignorance, are things 
to laugh at compared to the next ‘ Utopia’ under review, which 
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calls itself‘ Bible Communism,’ and is called a religious sect. The 
leading doctrine of Communism is that the Perfectionist has aright 
to do what he likes. He knows no law, neither that pronounced 
on Sinai, nor that administered at Washington. Whatever he 
desires to do that he does, calling it a life under grace. Laws are 
for sinners ; he is a saint. The distinctive dogma is that, not 
only man’s property is common, but all that, under natural feel- 
ing, would be most exclusively his own, is common too. The 
ractice of Communism carries these doctrines to their extremest 
fimits, but still under that veil of industry and order which are 
necessary—the one for the maintenance of the community, the 
other for its existence under the eye of law, indeed for its con- 
tinuity as a body. ‘ Marriage as a rite and as a fact they have 
abolished for ever ;’ but the ladies of this society still present 
the usual features of these communities. Mr. Dixon found 
them all busy, brisk, and contented. All whom he addressed 
called themselves happy in their lot. It is well to note how 
constantly this form occurs, as a sign how little an outside cheer- 
fulness in its members tells for the truth and morals of any 
system. The chapter headed ‘ Pantagamy’ opens thus :— 

‘ How shall I describe in English words the innermost social life so freel 
opened to my view by these religious zealots of Oneida Creek? To an Ara 
family I could easily shape the matter, so as to leave out nothing of importance 
to my tale, for the Arabs have derived from their fathers a habit of calling 
things by their simplest names. We English have another mood, that of hush- 
ing up nature in a fine sense of silence, of spending our curiosity on facts about 
trees, birds, fishes, insects, while we are carefully putting under dark covers 
anything that relates to the life and nature of man.’—Vol. ii. p. 256. 

Elder Frederick, the celebrated Shaker, gave it as his opinion 
to Mr. Dixon that he would see the ‘ Bible Families’ increase 
. Very fast, especially in New York; and Brother Noyes, the head 

of the society, and Mr. Dixon’s host, told him that he refused 
applications for admission every day. But until the evil assumes 
the gigantic proportions prophesied for it, perhaps enough has 
been said on.a subject which will not stand much handling ; except 
what is needed to show that Mr. Dixon tells nothing, either of 
the principles or working of this sect, from mere report. 

‘I have been spending a few days at Oneida Creek, the chief seat of the 
three societies founded by Noyes—Oneida, ba eg and Brooklyn—as the 
guest of Brother Noyes. I have lived in his family; had a good deal of talk 
with him; had access to his books and papers, even those of a private nature ; 
had many conversations with the brothers and sisters whom he has gathered 
into order, both in his presence and apart from him.’ 

Nothing strikes us as more forcibly exhibiting the real differ- 
ences between America and Englanc in the nature of public 
opinion that the little circumstance of this visit. If we can con- 
ceive such a community, with their principles declared in books 
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and pamphlets, as tolerated among ourselves, can we conceive a 
gentleman not owning their views putting himself on the equal 
terms of a guest among them? But probably the two things 
go together. Public opinion, therefore, we are driven to assume, 
stands at a lower level in the New World than with us. English- 
men can do in America what they could not do at home, and 
what an American gentleman could not do either. There are 
plenty of causes for this, exonerating respectable American 
society. The geographical contrasts in the two countries explain 
a great deal; the wild licence of the extreme West tells upon 
a whole continent. 

But also manners and morals cannot be wholly disso- 
ciated. A long indulged habit of pleasing self, irrespective of 
your neighbour’s convenience, naturally ends in doing what 
you please, in entire disregard of his ideas of right; and 
the society that tolerates rudeness has soon to tolerate worse 
breaches of the social compact. On the subject of manners, 
Mr. Dixon avoids details; we have no curious traits of ill- 
breeding. He admits that a lady might easily fall into the 
error, ‘that the only liberties to be found in America are the 
liberties people take with you; but only alludes to the cause to 
correct it. But the absence of good manners in the scene of his 
recent travels has suggested a theory which may well reconcile an 
American to belong to the worst-mannered nation in the world. 
Good manners, according to him, are flowers that will not bloom 
in the fresh air that circles around 


‘That mountain nymph, sweet Liberty.’ 


Manners decay with the advance of freedom. The further east 
you go, it is argued, where man is most removed from free 
institutions, there you find the utmost suavity of manners; and 
duly as you advance westward, that grace fades slowly but 
surely away. Tell Mr. Dixon the longitude of any nation, and 
he will give a shrewd guess as to their civility. ‘Manner 
declines in a regular order, from east to west.’ In Europe, 
he has found it best at Stamboul, and worst in London. In 
the world, as far as he has seen, it is best in Cairo, and worst 
at Denver and Salt Lake. If ever he goes to California, he 
expects to find manners at San Francisco something surpassing 
even his present experience. We should have thought, on the 
other hand, that the perfection of manners would be found where 
people have both to command and to obey. Thus manner, from 
all report, was brought to its highest finish under the ancien 
régime, where the command and the obedience were both of the 
vast imperial sort ; but the question is one for more leisurely dis- 
cussion. Having laid down his view, with mathematical distinct- 
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ness, he turns what a sensitive American thinks disparagement 
into compliment. Manner, after all, is but a slavish accomplish- 
ment, never to be found in commonwealths, and rarely among 
men of genius; and the conclusion is— 


‘That a people has this exceeding grace and spirit in exact proportion to 
the length and strength of the despotism under which it has been schooled. 
.. . « It is well to know that the rough liberties for which our cousins have 
exchanged, as a rule, the deferential habits of their fathers, are of a solid fruitful 
kind. If they have sold their birthright of civility, they have not sold it for 
a mess of pottage. Indeed they may be said to have made a very good market 
of their manners, having got in return for them houses, votes, schools, wages, 
a splendid present for themselves, a magnificent future for their children. They 
have risen in society ; they have ceased to be servants.’—Vol. ii. p. 288. 


Perhaps this is hardly to be reconciled with Mr. Dixon’s 
giving the palm of civilization and refinement to America, in 
the case of the working class of women. He is English enough 
to pronounce his countrywomen the most beautiful. ‘Many 
‘American girls, indeed, are comely, many more smart; but 
‘among the lower grades of women there is no such plentiful 
‘crop of rustic loveliness as an artist finds in England.’ But 
here her superiority ends. Our fair rustic ‘must close her book 
in the presence of her keen and natty American sister.’ 

It is these qualities of neatness, readiness, and self-respect, 
which probably suggest the title of ‘lady,’ so often accorded 
by our author. Where no woman has a servant, as is the usual 
case in the farms and homesteads of the West, and where every 
woman, we are forced to gather, whatever her social pretensions, 
expresses herself in an uncouth idiom, but with no other coarse- 
ness of voice-or manner, the distinctions of gentility are not 
easily made by a stranger; and where the woman is trim and 
kind, and her neighbourhood has no higher standard of finish 
and manner to shame her shortcomings, she deserves the benefit 
of the doubt. 

To ourselves—who hear and judge, not by sight, but by 
report—the phraseology of the New York belle, as rendered 
by Mr. Dixon, bears out his theory, rather than his experience. 
The lady who ‘would pass for a lady in Hyde Park,’ has a 
twang which confuses her with the ‘lady’ of the prairies, to 
our ears. ‘The young, sweet, and elegant girl, a lady from 
head to instep, with a fine carriage, a low voice, a cultured mind,’ 
who yet, with dash and frankness, will talk to a stranger about 
her lovers, in the enigmatical terms—‘I was very bad upon 
him, but I got over it in time, and then let him off’—strikes 
us as due West, according to Mr. Dixon’s theory. He regards 
the phrase rather as an illustration of the peculiar standing of 
American women. 
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‘ Her oddity consisted first, in the thing which she said, next in her choice 
of words ; in other phrase, it lay in the difference between an English girl’s and 
an American girl’s habits of thought, with regard to the relations of men 
and women. “I was bad upon him, but I let him off,” expresses, in very plain 
Saxon words, an idea which would hardly have entered into an English girl’s 
mind; and even if it had so entered, would never have found that dry, passion- 
less, escape from her lips.’—Vol. ii. p. 39. 


This touches upon the great grievance Mr. Dixon has against 
the women of America. Every subversion of natural order is 
ultimately to be traced to them, and their false position ; thence 
comes that spirit of separation which produced the sects of 
which his volumes give the history, and at length the war. 
Before the late war, he tells us, there was a universal rage for 
dissolution,—for casting off law and custom; the final state of 
freedom as it merges in chaos was fast setting in. Family life 
was disturbed and convulsed by the same evil spirit. Disputes 
arising at the domestic hearth issued in public congresses, 
where angry women discussed the most secret and sacred 
privacies of home and family life. ‘ Women raised their voice 
‘ against nursing babies, against the sanctity of wedlock, against 
‘the permanence of marriage vows.’ To this we can only reply, 
that it is the inalienable privilege of man to give the impulse 
to thought. Woman, indeed, is so naturally conservative, that 
he is apt to indulge in the freest speculations, trusting to the 
check that keeps things in their places, so long as she holds to 
tradition and prescription. Men alone can hold theories in 
widest opposition to existing usage, without their infringing so 
seriously upon practices and opinions as to reverse the aspect of 
society ; but, if they convert women to them, practice must follow, 
and the result may frighten even the speculatist himself: which 
seems to be the case in America. But if Thais there ‘leads 
the way ’—a frantic figure of mischief—it was not till man, flam- 
beau in hand, had infected her with his own zeal to destroy. 





Arr. VIIL—1. The Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the 
Temple of Christ: an Introduction to the History of Chris- 
tianity. From the German of Joun J. I. Douuinerr, Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Munich. 
By N. Daryett, M.A., late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1862. 


2. The First Age of Christianity and the Church. By Joun 
Ienatius Déxiumcer, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the University of Munich, &c. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Nutcomse Oxenuam, late Scholar of Balliol 
College. 2 vols. Second Edition. London: Wm. H. Allen 
and Co., 13, Waterloo-place, S.W. 


A uistory of religious thought is one of the great needs of our 
age, and one which is becoming every day more keenly felt. 
We want what, in German style, we ought to call a connected 
historical survey of the hieropathical element in humanity. 
Lessons from the Old Testament, as they are only too com- 
monly imparted to our rising generations, have, as might indeed 


be foreseen, a somewhat narrowing tendency. This produces in 
the end an impression which the Scriptures themselves emphati- 
cally discountenance again and again, that the Jews were not 
only the immediate but exclusive objects of God’s care and 
mercies in Revelation; that there was in heathendom neither 
instinct nor hope: nothing alive in the embers ; nothing remem- 
bered of all the fugitive glory of the great Beginning. This 
making the Jew not only first, but also last, is such a knowing of 
Christ after the flesh as involves the greatest conceivable dis- 
paragement to the Incarnation. It is not perhaps too much to 
say, that every known nation of heathendom was the depositary 
—of course in some partial, and, we may also believe, some dis- 
tinctive form of the one great universal hope. Corrupted 
tradition bears witness to the statement. Tradition, in the main 
uncorrupted, whether among the star-readers of Chaldza, or 
among the more meditative intellects of Rome,—who in the 
calm of the nations, and the exhausted condition of society, 
found as they thought, and fixed the critical moment for the 
intervention of Deity on the stage of human life—offers its 
willing testimony to the truth, that the hands of heathendom 
were even passionately stretched out to feel that God whom so 
soon they were to touch. If that terrible passage in the moral 
history of our race with which the Apostle prefaces the Epistle 
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to the Romans were true of the Gentiles only, to the exclusion 
of the Jews, the one-sidedness we are criticizing might plead 
some justification. We contend that the pagan nations, in 
presence of those natural vicissitudes which testified to a Pro- 
vidence, never lost wholly a sense of moral destitution, and an 
instinct of Divine hope. They were preserved in these, not 
only by the sacramental presence of God’s elect nation on the 
earth, but also by the general dispensations of the providence 
of God. Israel was trained to look for the verification of the 
promises of God: while the consciousness of heathendom was 
moulded to depend upon God’s mercy. The line of prophets 
and witnesses of God which had been granted to Israel and 
denied to them was to be vouchsafed to them in the new dispen- 
sation. It is this fact which illustrates the incident in the 
narrative in which we find our Redeemer for the first time 
using the word ‘ Faith. The Roman soldier, whose conduct 
drew from Christ a high eulogium, believed not so much in the 
person of the Great Physician, as in His power to delegate His 
authority to the effectual agents and ministers of His word. 
Thus a belief in the Holy Catholic Church is a peculiarly 
appropriate article in the creed of Gentile Christendom. 

The works whose titles are prefixed are a contribution to the 
history of religious thought, and have some relation to the subject 
which we discussed in this Review in connexion with Mr. Allies’ 
‘ Formation of Christendom,’ with this difference: that where the 
same historical area is traversed by Mr. Allies and Dr. Déllinger, 
the one works with the fanaticism of a partisan, the other with 
the well-balanced and deliberate judgment of a well-matured 
and philosophical Christian mind. But the earlier work of Dr. 
Dollinger consists of a review of the whole moral condition of 
Pagandom as it existed prior and up to the eve of the Incar- 
nation. The title which the author placed on this work was 
‘ Heathenism and Judaism—A Porch to the History of Chris- 
tianity.’ This title represents the nature of the work with 
sufficient accuracy. Perhaps it may fairly be objected to, as 
being over-fanciful a designation for a work so large and 
elaborate. Bat the Translator, who in all else has done his work 
with admirable fidelity, even so far as to verify, we are informed, 
nearly three thousand quotations, has, in his rendering of the 
title, selected whether wisely or not by the learned writer, not 
only here given too free a version, but has really obscured the 
yurpose of the work. When Mr. Darnell entitles his trans- 
ae ‘ The Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the Temple 
of Christ,’ he exposes himself to the discomfort of being told 
by some ‘ particular fellow,’ that the Gentile and Jew never 
were together in the courts of any temple; that the Redeemer 
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had not any temple for them to be together in; that not a line 
or sentence of the two volumes implied that in any way the 
moral history of the two divided families of mankind represents 
them as attracted to one another in the acknowledgment of 
Christ. The title adopted by Mr. Darnell belies the thesis of 
the whole work, and the facts of all the history examined by the 
writer. If the reader of the —— of Dr. Déllinger’s 
book, as that title is rendered by Mr. Darnell, imagines that he 
will find in these volumes an account how Jewdom trained, 
quickened, pruned, and regulated the ancient, grievously-per- 
verted traditions of Pagandom, so as in the process to qualify 
the Gentile to appear as co-liturg with the Jew in the vestibule 
of the Church which Messiah was about to build; if with such 
a notion as this the reader takes up Mr. Darnell’s version of 
the author’s ‘ Porch,’ he will soon find how erroneous such a 
notion is. Neither law nor prophets, nor the national history of 
the Jews, prepared the Gentile world to acknowledge the Babe 
of Bethlehem. Whatever instinct of Divine hope survived in 
Heathendom—the universal expectation did not owe its origin 
and hardly, if at all, its preservation to the influence of the Jews. 

I. The main shortcoming in this very remarkable work, 
‘The Porch, by which shorter title we shall venture to desig- 
nate the earlier and larger work on our list, is that it offers no 
clue to, nor endeavours to bring into a synoptical harmony, the 
leading principles of the belief of the heathen nations. The author 
has supplied most liberally and industriously the materials for his 
readers to draw their own conclusions from. In his short preface 
he says, ‘What soil did Christianity find to build on? To 
‘ what doctrines and systems of thought could it attach itself? 
‘ What circumstances paved the way for it, and forwarded and 
‘ facilitated its expansion? What obstacles, prejudices, and 
‘errors had it to overcome? What adversaries to encounter? 
‘ What evils to remedy? How did paganism react on Chris- 
‘tianity? All these questions, on the importance of which 
‘it were superfluous to waste a word here, admit, it appears 
‘to me, of a satisfactory solution only through an exposition 
‘penetrating as deeply beneath the surface, and of as wide 
‘ pre-assigning its limits to the work before us, whether chrono- 
‘a horizon, as the present. Here, then, are the circumstances 
‘logical or geographical. In the latter point of view, the 
‘paganism of Eastern Asia, Brahminism, and Buddhism were 
‘ obviously excluded ; for both, after many centuries, still stand 
‘so completely aloof from the Christian Church, as to put out of 
* question all contact that might have left behind any trace on 
* the side of Christianity. As regards time, it seemed not only 
‘to. the purpose, but even imperative for the due fulfilment of 
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‘ my task, not to stop short at the period of Augustus, and of 
‘the founder of the Christian religion, but to continue the 
‘ picture of Greco-Roman paganism down to the time of the 
* Antonines, or a.v. 150—160. Up to that date it progressed 
‘ in course of development, unimpeded by pressure from without ; 
‘only from the middle of the second century after Christ were 
‘ Christian influences observable upon it. After that. date, the 
‘ Greco-Pagan soil produced but one intellectual fruit of im- 
‘ portance,—the doctrine of Plotinus, with its developments and 
‘ modifications by the later Neo-Platonists.’ This school of 
thought was not really the product of pure and unmixed 
heathenism; and the doctrines of the faith exercised a very 
great influence over its development in its religious aspect. 
‘The phenomenon of Neo-Platonism generally is only to be 
‘ grasped through the medium of antagonism to Christianity. 
‘ This fact I allude to here simply because it helps to prove my 
‘ assertion, that the internal history of old Heathendom, up to the 
‘ commencement of the process of its dissolution, really came to 
‘a close at the epoch mentioned. If I be not mistaken, there is 
‘ in the agitation of the pagan intellect throughout the century 
‘ before, and the century and a half after Christ, amid much that 
‘ seems accidental, a certain regularity discernible, an entering 
‘of that spirit into forms of ever-progressive precision. The 
‘ genius of antiquity essayed, exhausted, and used up, so to say, 
‘ every combination possible of the principles once intrusted and 
‘handed down to her; the entire of the plastic power that 
‘dwelt within her. It was only after she had become com- 
‘ pletely incorporated, after each one of her doctrines, forms, and 
‘ institutions, her sum of vital power, had been sifted and con- 
* sumed, that, with the period of the Antonines, a mighty revolu- 
‘tion commenced, not visible, indeed, to those contemporary 
‘ with it, suspected by but a few; and a leaf in the history of 
‘the human mind was turned over.’ 

We have no doubt that our readers will share our disappoint- 
ment that the illustrious author has declined to investigate a sub- 
ject of all the most difficult and perplexing, at least the most diffi- 
cult and perplexing of the subjects connected with the history and 
development of Christianity. How is it to be explained that 
Eastern Asia has remained unsubdued to the Cross of God? 
What are the latent and unexhausted energies of Oriental 
heathenism which enable it to present to this day an unbroken 
front to the armies of Christ? Nay, more, how was it that, as 
many a venerable tradition justifies us in believing, a once widely- 
spread Christianity succumbed to, and was engulphed by, a sys- 
tem which offered to mankind a supposititious Incarnation ? How 
was it that a system which overcame the last effort of paganism, put 
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forth under the thin disguise of Neo-Platonism,—a system which 
eventually controlled the Gnostic heresies, those varying forms 
of Neo-Platonism plus a larger infusion of Christian sentiment,— 
eventually surrendered to the teaching of Gotoma Buddha, and 
the CZonology of the East? We do certainly wish that our 
author had helped us to a clearer view of the mythological rela- 
tions of East and West. If the theosophical conceptions of the 
Greco-Roman Paganism are in truth the common property of 
all the Aryan race, whether we account them or not the results 
of a necessary process of human speculation, it is certainly most 
desirable, in a book like the ‘ Porch, to embrace the whole 
subject. In the arguments as to the origin of the Myths, we 
confess thai we incline to the view of Mr. Gladstone,' with slight 
modifications, and refer the origin of the heathen sagas to the 
involuntary perversion, in the first instance, of sacred traditions, 
The corruptions which the Truth of Christ has undergone in the 
past nineteen centuries seems to us to more than justify the 
conclusions which we have arrived at on the subject. If, with 
Schlegel, we accept the statement that universal tradition took 
its rise in the dispersion of Babel—an event of which there are 
traces to be found in Chinese as well as European records—the 
number of revealed truths which then fell to the inheritance of 
the nations could not have been either many or clear. The 
existence of a Deity at once invisible and unnameable; a wor- 
ship of the Deity by the method of sacrifice, which also included 
the consecration of a day; an inherited hope of the advent of a 
deliverer, and a restoration of human nature,—these were the 
conceptions which the scattered families of the earth would seem 
to have carried away with them into the several scenes of their 
dispersion. However clear these conceptions might have been 
in themselves when mankind first became settled in the earth, 
after the Deluge they must have been speedily obscured. The 
fact that such a design as that of building the tower was formed, 
demonstrates that already the traditions of the race had lost 
somewhat of their distinctness. The practical unity of the race 
being lost, the religious depositaries were impaired ; and in course 
of time the fair humanities of the primitive faith were all but lost, 
through that undue reverence for the elements of nature which 
first took the outward shape of Astrolatry, and through the 
coincident rise of hero-worship. If, indeed, we were to admit that 
the original religious traditions of the race included an express 
assertion of a Trinity in the Godhead, and of a Redeemer to 
come, there might be some weight in the objection that the 
corruptions of these truths have been so early and so grievous 





1 Gladstone's Homer, vol. ii. p. 42. 
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as to have no parallel in the history of mankind. But if even in 
the lifetime of Solomon the abominable thing found its wa 
into the Temple of God, if even in the days of the Apostles the 
anti-Christian influence of Gnosticism made itself felt, it seems 
an unsound mode of arguing to urge that the premature and gross 
perversions of the supposed original tradition demonstrate that 
there never was any such tradition at all. It is equally un- 
justifiable to assume that the human family at the time of the 
dispersion had any defined notions of a Trinity. It will be 
correct to say that they believed in the existence of a Deity—in 
whose being a plurality in some sense existed—who since the 
days of Enos had been named, but whose name was wholly 
unintelligible. They believed that this Godhead was to be 
approached in a ritual of a sacrificial character. They believed 
that at some future time there would come some Goel or avenger 
—for this was the primary idea of redemption—who would 
renew human nature, and reinstate it in its long-lost inheritance. 
Strange would it have been if these few elements of revelation, 
unsecured by a religious system, and not in the first instance 
intrusted to a sacerdotal caste, had not been speedily obscured, 
and all but wholly obliterated from the conscience of mankind. 
It would be of the very nature of the case that these truths 
should become overlaid with numerous and irreconcilable accre- 
tions; that growing error, as in the case of heresy, should 
vccasionally present a part of the truth in a clearer light than 
ever. Nor does the principle we contend for require us to 
affirm that the elemental truths of primary tradition should 
regulate the forms of the successive myths; or to admit that 
they themselves should become less distinct amid the growing 
distortions of the later legends. 

Déllinger’s great work is divided into ten books. In the first 
book he takes a survey of the Roman Empire ; and in the close 
of the book he notices that part of the result which was not 
Roman. How very sketchily this is done may be gathered 
from the fact that the whole book embraces only sixty-two 
pages, and of these only twenty are devoted to the review of 
the non-Roman world. The second book discusses the Hel- 
lenic religion—its origin and its gods. The third book contains 
a discussion, peculiarly interesting, as to the contents and value 
of the mysteries, and Orphic religious systems. In the fourth 
book we have an analysis of the whole ceremonial system,— 
priesthood, oracle, purification, prayers, sacrifices, temples, and 
a discussion of the crimes against religion punished with death 





1 See the whole subject argued in Mr. Coxe’s charming essay in the ‘ Introduction 
to the Tales of Gods and ‘Heroes.’ 
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The fifth book inquires into the Greek philosophy and its 
influence, and the development of the religious ideas among 
the Greeks, from the sixth century before Christ, down to the 
first century after Christ. The religions in anterior and middle 
Asia and Africa are reviewed in the sixth book. ‘The religions 
of the West, Etruria, Rome, Gaul, Germany, are reviewed in 
the seventh book. The eighth book examines the philosophy 
and religion in the Roman Empire, from the end of the Republic 
to the Antonines. The ninth book, in like manner, examines 
the social and moral state of Greece and Rome, and of the 
Roman Empire; and the tenth and last book discusses the 
historical development of Judaism, the law and _ religious 
doctrines of the Jewish people. 

We do not think we could have done justice to this remark- 
able work,—remarkable for the labour and industry bestowed 
upon it, nor could we have given our readers an adequate 
conception of the breadth and length of it,—without having 
placed before them clearly the outline of the whole. 

Some points of detail deserve to be particularized before we 
pass on to the more special consideration of our subject. 

In the heathen religions the mysteries formed the most awful 
and important part: and among mysteries in the Hellenic 
religion, those celebrated at Eleusis were the very flower and 
perfection. But the mysteries as known to history, or as 
opened up by the labours of our modern scholars, were not what 
they have been too generally thought, systems established for 
the maintenance and preservation of high and recondite doctrine; 
and so far the name seems to be somewhat out of place :— 


‘ People have indeed represented the case, as if it were a matter of 
secret doctrine, hereditary in and propagated by particular families of 
priests and theologians, and which had to be resorted to as an explanatory 
commentary upon symbolical actions and exhibitions,—a kind of mono- 
theistic teaching, by which the prevalent errors of the popular polytheism 
were to be corrected. That, however, is not to be thought of; the sacer- 
dotal families which were charged with the custody and representation of 
the mysteries, as for example the Eumolpidw at Athens, were as little 
teachers or preachers as the other ministers of the Hellenic worship ; and 
besides, the propagation and tradition of mystical lore, destructive of the 
prevailing religious creed, was a thing which the Greek States (punishing 
as they did with death every attack on that belief) would never have 
tolerated for an instant, much less have taken under their special pro- 
tection. There was no exposition of doctrine in the mysteries, and no 
course of dogmatical instruction. The address was not made to the 
understanding, but to the sense, the imagination, and the divining instincts 
of the initiated. And if in this way he carried off any instruction, if 
he was enriched with a store of conceptions to which he had been 
hitherto a stranger, concerning divine things and his own destiny, as 
dependent on the divine will, assuredly ot was so acquired was but 
indirect and symbolical ; though just as certainly it had, in its degree, a 


very considerable effect, and left a deep impression behind. For the whole 
HH2 
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was a drama, the prelude to which consisted in purification, sacrifices, and 
injunctions, with regard to the behaviour to be observed. The adventures 
of certain deities, their sufferings and joys, their appearance on earth, and 
relations to mankind ; their death, or descent to the nether world ; their 
return, or their rising again,—all these, as symbolizing the life of nature, 
were represented in a connected series of theatrical scenes. These repre- 
sentations, tacked on to a nocturnal solemnity, brilliantly got up, par- 
ticularly at Athens, with all the resources of art and sensual beauty, and 
accompanied with dancing and song, were eminently calculated to take a 
powerful hold on the imagination and the heart, and to excite in the 
spectators alternately conflicting sentiments of terror and calm, sorrow 
and fear and hope. They worked upon them, now by agitating, now by 
soothing, and meanwhile had a strong bearing upon sensibilities and 
capacities of individuals, according as their several cispositions inclined 
them more to reflection and observation, or to a resigned credulity. 

‘ Hence all that was generally put forward in the mysteries might be 
reduced to “things exhibited, things done, and things spoken.” The 
things exhibited, to wit, were certain objects, symbols, or relics, given out 
as being particularly sacred. The things done and represented by imitation 
were the acts and adventures of the gods, inclusive of sacrifices and puri- 
fications. The things spoken were partly the so-called “ Holy Legends,” 
in each of which a mythical event—something done or suffered by a Deity— 
was conveyed by way of illustrating a symbol or a rite; partiy liturgical 
formule, and short enigmatical exclamations, relating to the occurrences 
represented, in which, moreover, prayers, hymus, and songs must 
included. The mysteries, then, were certainly based upon a doctrine, or 
some doctrine or other was involved in them, and could be practically 
deduced from them, though of course in different ways. Still, this doctrine 


was not put forward as such ; it was partly — and in part it lay 


veiled, under the symbols exhibited in the histories of the gods repre- 
sented, and in the formule of the prayers; and it was left to each indi- 
vidual’s own judgment and degree of enlightenment to interpret these 
things as he would. The Mystagogues, that is, the Athenian citizens who 
were charged to help stranger Greeks as assistants and guides in the 
initiation, also gave them instructions how they were to act, or expla- 
nations of what had preceded ; but wherever they went beyond their own 
private sources of knowledge, or actual fact, and the symbolical veil, all 
was but presumption, and attempt at private interpretation. 

‘An examination of the views and expressions which the Greeks and 
Romans have left behind for our use respecting the mysteries, shows that, 
far from imparting a solid teaching, with precise formule, these institutes 
were much more calculated for leaving a wide field of conjecture, and the 
play of the imaginative powers of the mystics, some of whom, without 
drawing further dogmatic conclusions, contented themselves with the 
immediate impression of the histories of the gods represented, and with 
the hopes thrown out in them of a life of bliss after death; while others 
always referred what they saw and heard to the standard of their pre- 
conceived notions, and were widely divided in their estimate of the lessons 
contained under the symbolical veil of the mysteries. 

‘If we distinguish the expressions and views of Greeks, Romans, and 
Christians, concerning the substance, value, and effects of the mysteries, 
there appears at first sight an irreconcilable contradiction, not only 
between the heathen and the Christian statements, but also between those 
of the heathen Greeks themselves. Yet many an apparent contradiction 
is solved, if only we discriminate duly between the mysteries themselves, 
—_ , the Samothracian, and those private mysteries which came from 

the Eleusinian and Orphic.’—Vol. i. pp. 125—130. 
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Perhaps the safest view of the mysteries will be to regard 
them as the only possible means of preserving a religious 
despotism, and of offering to the devotees an opportunity of 
communicating with the divine nature. That they should 
appear to us, and that they have appeared to the citizens of 
Greece, stale, flat, and unprofitable, can scarcely be a matter of 
surprise ; otherwise they might have seemed to represent some 
real life and light. With the exception of the author of the 
Homeric hymn, Sophocles, and Pindar, few of the great intel- 
lectual leaders of Greece have done otherwise than disparage or 
condemn them. The impressive silence of Socrates, when a 
word in praise of the mysteries would have reconciled his 
countrymen to him, the lofty censures of Plato, the unfavour- 
able criticisms of the devout Plutarch, point to the same 
conclusions. Clement, the pupil of the Athenian Athenagoras, 
the exact historian of the mysteries,—Clement, who had 
pronounced the Greek philosophy a gift from God to the 
Greeks, severely condemns the mysteries. To mankind, however, 
they were most acceptable. Crowds were attracted by the 
charm of the secrecy; and not a few by the belief that 
righteousness was communicated in them. The mystery system 
itself, having passed from its Asiatic birthplace, would seem to 
have been naturalized in Crete, and thence to have passed to 


Delphi, and to have extended its influence back upon Lemnos, 
Samothracia, and Athens. The principal conception in every 
form of the system was that of a god of nature sean na 


prived of the power of generation, dying, and resuscitated. They 
were institutes in which, as Clement represents them, a mangled 
boy (Zagreus), a wailing woman (Demeter), and members which 
modesty refuses to mention, were adored. The righteousness 
which alone the mysteries affected to confer, was a ge and 
external, not a moral and interior purification. The silence 
and secreey may have owed its origin not more to the pecu- 
liarities of the religious doctrine involved in the rites, than to 
the fact that the popular and exoteric theology knew nothing of a 
dying and suffering God. But beside the secrecy and the purifi- 
cation by which the mysteries attracted the masses, for in truth 
it may be said that every one at Athens was initiated in the 
Eleusinia, there was one other potent charm. It is now beyond 
dispute that no philosophico-theological doctrine concerning the 
immortality of the soul was taught at the Eleusinian or other 
mysteries. That men lived en after death in a melancholy 
state of shadow-existence was the hereditary belief of the 
Greek people. But after death the initiated were to fare better 
than whens, fare better than those who had not the good fortune 
to have been initiated during this life. For the initiated were 
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reserved the favour and protection of Persephone ; and the hope 
of such care and cherishing as Demeter had herself bestowed 
on Dionysos. Nor is it for a moment to be supposed that the 
doctrine of the Mysteries was stationary, either as to specu- 
lations regarding the state of being after death, or the signifi- 
cance of the present life. Thus we discover a development of 
doctrine in the belief of a later period, that the history of the 
soul of man was mystically and symbolically exhibited in the 
Zagreus legend, to wit, ‘ that the life of earth was a continued 
‘ laceration, like that of Dionysos, to the soul bound up in the 
‘ body, and drawn into a vortex of sensitive affections,’ and 
that it returned to the unity of the divine substance by death. 

Modifying, then, in some degree what seems to be the 
conclusions of our author, we may hold that if the Mysteries 
represent religion run wild, as Schelling somewhere expresses 
himself, in accordance with §. Paul’s image of the wild olive, 
they may also be accounted the witnesses, and, in a measure, 
the keepers of the primeval traditions. They possessed no 
dynamic influence,! and professed to minister none ; were this 
otherwise, they would admit of being, to a small extent, con- 
trasted with the holy mysteries of the Gospel; but they 
presented a wholesome protest in favour of religion, against 
the shallow and unreal affectation which every day was on the 
increase—of belief in the State-Gods which had long ceased 
to be reverenced. The efforts of the Emperor Valentinian 
failed to overthrow them, and it can scarcely be denied to be a 
singular historical coincidence, that the Mystery-system to 
which we owe the altar to the ‘ Unknown God,’ erected by the 
oldest Orphic priest known to history, the Cretan Epimenides, 
survived till the imperial establishment of Christianity under 
the elder Theodosius. 

The subject of prayer is connected with what we have been 
just considering, and may well engage our attention here. The 
whole life of the Greeks was permeated by religion; the gods 
were brought in in all the affairs of life, and prayer also was inter- 
woven into the whole public and private existence of this people : 


‘ Of course a Greek could not associate with his prayers that significa- 
tion which prayer has to a Christian, as an ascetic practice, and a means 
of obtaining moral purity and holiness. As a rule they consisted only of 
a short formula, which was easily transmitted among the priests ; and, so far 
as the gods of the Greeks retained their ancient character of powers of 
weap age y attached to these formule a compulsory power, binding 


their gods, and infallibly securing a hearing to their requests, a common 





: } Of a divine kind. What demoniac influence, through the potency of fallen 
spirits, they actually exercised over the senses of the initiated we cannot stay 
to discuss, important as the subject is, 
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feature of paganism. If, as Plato assures us, Barbarian and Greek were 
everywhere accustomed to kneel and pray at the rising and setting of the 
sun and moon; and if, as the same philosopher asserts, all who ‘had yet 
any sense appealed to the Deity on every occasion, in great and little 
matters, so much so that meal-times were concluded with either a prayer 
or hymn,—then it follows that the Greeks, on the whole, were a people 
that were very diligent in prayer. The question, no doubt, is “ What was 
the substance of these prayers?” and on this head Bayle’s assertion that 
Greek and Roman never asked of the - for virtue or other moral 
qualities, but only victory, health, long life, and the goods of fortune, has 
been severely censured by modern authors, and yet his view was already 
clearly expressed even by the ancients as by Cicero. We still have on the 
other side to consider that, already, according to the Homeric view, the 
understanding and will of man were subject to the influences of the gods, 
and that it was they who infatuated and blinded him, or inspired him with 
good thoughts. So Simonides, Pindar, Aschylus, Callimachus point to 
virtue and wisdom as gifts of the gods. Socrates prayed the gods to 
vouchsafe him interior and moral beauty ; yet even his great disciple, Plato, 
states on the contrary—“If any man obtain more or less virtue, that 
depends on himself alone, and not on the Deity” (Rep. x. 617 c). If, 
lastly, we consider that the Christian idea of grace was unknown, and that 
sacrifice, without which prayer was scarcely considered efficacious, was 
ever and only offered (so far at least as we can infer from the evidence) 
to obtain external and material good, we shall then see in these expressions 
of a few poets, but glimpses of light sprung from the schools of philo- 
sophy, and which had no significance in the minds of people in general.’ 
—Vol. i. p. 223. 


We have touched here upon perhaps the most ominous fact 
in connexion with the religious state of heathendom: the loss of 
prayer proved to be, in truth, the loss of all things. The sen- 
timent of the Latin poet corroborates the judgment of the 
German theologian :— 

‘Sed satis est orare Jovem, que donat et aufert; 
. Det vitam, detoves; equum mi animum ipse F mage : 
or, Ep. i, 18. 111. 


This irreparable loss of heathendom was perhaps bound u 
with another loss not so familiar to Christians. e are muc 
accustomed to the argument, that because a a on was an 


institution of Jewish, and also an institution of heathen religion, 
it ought not to have any existence in the Christian system. But 
what are the facts connected with the priesthood among the 
Greeks? They had no doctrine to guard or demonstrate; they 
were little more than what churchwardens are among us. 
Neither intellectual capacity, nor special education, nor pre- 
paratory training were required of them. Plutarch does not 
reckon them among those from whom a knowledge of religion 
was to be gained: no intellectual qualification was required from 
the priests in Plato’s ideal Republic; and it was the saying of 
Soerates, that the priestly dignity belonged to all men. Yet 
practically it was not open to all, for there were many hereditary 
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riesthoods, and, as a matter of fact, strangers were excluded 
rom the sacerdotal dignity altogether. Had, indeed, the office 
of divination been united with that of the priesthood, the latter 
office, as under these circumstances it might have presented 
itself to us in Hellas, would have appeared, while daily inter- 
preting the will of God, clothed with somewhat of the influence 
to which it affected to be entitled; but, properly speaking, 
though often united with the priesthood, divination was exer- 
cised as a separate calling, and in many different ways. The 
main duties of the priesthood, in fact, were connected with the 
celebration of the mystic and scenic ceremonies of initiation, and 
the offerings of sacrifice. If the Greeks had to endure the 

eat loss of having no priests,—at whose lips they could seek 
_ ager least they were happy in the possession of a 
sacrificial ministry. With them sacrifices were not offered of 
the free and common gifts of Nature: that only was fit for 
sacrifice which man had ‘appropriated by labour and care, and 
had then translated into his domain.’ 


* According to the view of early antiquity, blood is the seat of the soul 
and of life, and was especially acceptable to the Deity, as the highest and 
best of natural things, the prince and bloom of the whole animal world, 
and suited to be offered to him as a gift and a token of gratitude for 
benefits received. But, again, the blood, from its close connexion with 
human passions, was also considered the root and seat of sins, which were, 
therefore, to be expiated by it, and their guilt and stain washed away. It 
was a grace of the Deity if he admitted the substitution of strange blood 
for one’s own. This was the meaning of the sacrifice of beasts, which, 
even when consecrated as a holocaust, without a ion being reserved for 
the offerer, he used to kill with the knife; or if they were struck down 
with a club, it was still the custom for him to cut their throats to preserve 
the blood, and enable him to offer it to the Deity, by pouring it round the 
altar, or wetting the altar with it. 

‘ Nevertheless, the fact that human sacrifice, excessively frequent and 
ordinary as it was in the earliest times, was maintained here and there up 
to the latest times, indicated a view of the meaning of sacrifice, which, in 
the historical period, had already, in great measure, disappeared from the 
conscience of the Greeks. According to the ideas of the substitution, 
which formed the groundwork of sacrifice, the blood or the life of an individual 
member of a race of people must have seemed the noblest or worthiest 
sacrifice where the ouilt of a whole nation was to be expiated ; and where 
the blood of animals appeared to a panic-struck man as worthless and 
insufficient, then he would put his trust in the offering of a human life, 
particularly if the victim offered hirnself freely, or at least if the act of 
sacrifice would bear the appearance of a voluntary offering. We see, 
however, in these human sacrifices, error and truth intersecting one 
another in unnatural confusion. One truth is, that man’s free sacrifice of 
himself to the Deity is the noblest and highest offering, the flower of the 
entire worship consecrated to him ; and the heathen error on the point in 
question was, that this self-sacrifice was not accomplished by the sanctifi- 
cation, but by the destruction of life. Another truth is, that of all 
created things, man is the best and most acceptable to the Deity—the 
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crown of creation ; but Pagan error again added to this, the notion that 
man was distinct from the animal only in degree of his personality, not 
having an absolute, but only a relative value, like any other possession ; 
and hence that an unqualified right embracing life and death for the 
common good, was given to the race over its members ; to the State over 
its citizen, corresponding to the rights of a master over his slave. If the 
Greeks still retained sacrifices of the kind in many places till a late date, 
they were, undoubtedly, founded on the vague notion, that what had 
been introduced by the declared will of the Deity himself, or by the 
oracular bidding, could not be set aside without danger. Zeus, Diana, 
Artemis, Apollos, and Poseidon were the deities to whom human life was 
most frequently sacrificed. In the historical period, the case of Cratinus, 
at Athens, is almost an isolated one; he offered himself to die as a 
sacrifice on the purification of the city by Epimenides. And precisely 
here, in the seat of all heathen humanities, in a city the inhabitants of 
which were distinguished above all the Hellenes for a milder and more 
compassionate disposition, the annual tragedy of a human sacrifice was 
exhibited, At the festival of the Thargelia, celebrated in the honour of the 
nativity of Apollo, two persons as “scapegoats,” decked with strings of figs, 
were conducted out of the town, and were obliged either to kill themselves 
by leaping from a rock, or were burned alive, and their ashes sprinkled on 
the sea. In this same Athens, it was the custom, for the purposes of 
State, to maintain certain people, otherwise considered worthless and 
unprofitable, in order to conden them as an atunement on the occasion of 
a disaster, such as a pestilent sickness befalling the State. As men were 
made victims at Rhodes to Chronos, and at Chios and elsewhere to Dionysos 
Omestes, these several rites must have been Pheenician originally, and 
allied to the old worship of Talos, in Crete; both of these deities were 
only Hellenized imitations of the Asiatic Baal-Moloch. On the other 
hand, the human sacrifice, which continued to be offered to the Lycwan 
Zeus at Lycosura, till a very late period, was genuine Hellenic ; there is 
positive evidence that it was the general Greek custom to immolate a 
human victim before setting out on a war expedition, or before a battle ; 
and it is related‘of the Lacedemonians that they offered one to Ares. This 
usage, however, seems to have died out by the time of the Peloponnesian 
wars.’—Vol. i, p. 228. 


In Asia, in Africa, in Gaul, and in Rome there were also 
human sacrifices; but that at Rome specially deserves our atten- 
tion. Not to speak of sacrifices of human beings made by the 
Romans in pre-historic times, there was a custom the oldest 
Romans had, of casting grey-headed men of sixty from the Pons 
Sublicius: then there was the oft-repeated sacrifice, beginning 
from the year 227 B.c. of a man and woman of the German an 
Gallic nations. In the year 95 B.c. all public sacrifices of this 
kind were prohibited, yet not absolutely. We read of two of 
Cesar’s soldiers being sacrificed by the pontiffs, of three hundred 
prisoners being put to death by the triumvir Octavian as an 
offering of expiation at the altar of the divine Cesar, on the 
surrender of Perugia. Sextus Pompeius offered human victims 
to Neptune; and Caligula for himself, and Hadrian for the good 
of the State, resorted to the oblation of human beings. The 
same may be said of Nero and Tiberius. Furthermore, there 
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was an annual sacrifice to Jupiter Latialis, in which the statue 
was sprinkled with human blood. ‘This was in regular occur- 
‘rence still in the second and third centuries after Christ, 
‘ indeed to the days of Constantine.’ After the earthquake at 
Antioch, Trajan sacrificed a beautiful woman as a propitiation, 
perhaps, for the safety of that city. Hadrian for his own safety 
accepted the voluntary self-sacrifice of Antinous. Caligula and 
Didius Julianus, and Heliogabalus and Julian, all sacrificed 
children, and this—indeed the same may be said of almost 
every form of human sacrifice—in some connexion or other with 
magical rites. Not to pursue this subject further, it will suffice 
for our purpose here to state that the sacrifice of human beings 
was the sublimest effort of the natural conscience, troubled by the 
sense of sin, in its pursuit of purification. We acknowledge 
that we are unable to shake ourselves free from the impression 
that in this crowning act of sacrificial worship there was a dim 
and indistinct feeling after the Eternal Sacrifice of the Eternal 
peace; nor is it without significance that that instinct found its 
fullest expression among the heathen nations at the very time 
when the true and one oblation of Christ Jesus was offered ; 
that poetry has never reached a higher inspiration than it attained 
in the eulogy of Prometheus, wherein the Greek imagination, 
surely not unvisited by a divine impulse, has delineated in 


legendary form the sacrifice that reaches through all time, and 
fills all thought :— 


‘ Meanwhile, this glory man attains in me, 
Seeing true love wrought out in martyrdom, 
Here on this crag, as on an altar, I 
Midway between the heaven and the earth, 
In the great gaze of nature, am stretched out 
An unconsumed sacrifice, and plead, 

Through centuries, the cause of truth and love ; 
Ever embodying in my human part, 

The heavenward instincts of the race of man, 
And his sublimest longing after God ; 

Ever unveiling to the Eternal Will, 

The sufferings and hope of human life! 

I, searching in the future have beheld,— 

I, the lone martyr of the ages, there 

Have seen the glory that shall yet descend 
Upon you both ; when I, Prometheus, I 
Shall disenchained be, and all this form 

And sensible part shall undergo its change, 
Made capable of God.’ 


Here, at least, few will be forced to doubt that we have the 
‘broken rays’ of a higher intelligence ; the manifestation of an 
insight which, by setting forth the suffering God,—this Pro- 
metheus, with his three personalities, Avenger, Deliverer, and 
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Primal Man,—contains the most exalted conceptions of the poetic 
thought of Greece ; the fatal limit, beyond which it never passed, 
and up to which it never afterwards reached. 

It was the cosmogonic theogony which the poets propounded 
that gave birth to the Greek philosophy ; that philosophy which 
a Catholic saint declared was given by God to the Greeks as an 
education for Christianity. We have seen how the Mystery, 
system maintained a silent protest against the unstimulating 
formalism of the State religion. Philosophy was still more un- 
reconciled. ‘This is illustrated in the history of Socrates, the 
one great moral philosopher, first and last, of Greece. It was 
not granted to heathendom to advance beyond; it was not 
granted to heathendom to accept and preserve the Socratic duc- 
trine of the ‘inner voice,’ which in truth implied such a faith 
in the moral influences of religion, and in the possibility of a 
genuine revelation, the like of which is not anywhere to be met 
in pagandom. The testimony of Socrates on this subject marks 
the farthest advance made in the way of truth by the heathen 
conscience. Est guddam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra, Not 
only did not the world take up this truth, new to it, but, through 
the frailty of our nature, Socrates himself in his trial seems to 
have faltered in his fidelity to the great trust given him. 


‘The accusation of his introducing new divine beings had reference to 
his “daimonion,” or interior warning voice, which did not desert him 
even in these last moments of his life. He certainly looked upon this as 
a gift specially imparted to him by particular favour of the Deity, but 
assuredly he had no thought therein of any new or strange Deity. This 
appeal to an internal oracle, of the kind for which no analogy was to be 
found in pagan life, or in the customary methods of consulting the gods, 
must have always had an offensive appearance in the eye of the people ; 
it is all the more striking that Socrates should have made so very weak 
and evasive an answer on this head, and only attempted, by a play on the 
word “demonic” to entangle his accuser in a contradiction. His denun- 
ciation of election by lot to offices of State as absurd, according to the 
statement of Aischylus, proved the proximate occasion of his death. Next 
to that, however, it was himself who invoked the doom upon his own 
head, by the high tone of his defence, by his refusal to fix the measure of 
punishment to be awarded himself, and by his own declaration that he 
would not obey the mandate of the State, forbidding hira to propagate his 
doctrines. Upon this, eighty of his judges, who before declared themselves 
in favour of his innocence, now agreed in voting for his death. He made 
good use of the respite of thirty days allowed him till the execution of 
the sentence, on account of the sacrificial embassy to Delos, tracing his 
doctrines in indelible characters upon the hearts of his disciples, while he 
spurned to save himself by flight, and looked death in the face with 
indomitable composure and cheerfulness. The conclusion of his life is the 
sublimest and noblest scene the pre-Christian period of Paganism has to 
point to,’1—Vol. i. p. 280. 





1 Rousseau says, Emile iv. vol. ii. p.110—‘ Quels prejugés, quel aveuglement ne 
faut-il point avoir pour oser comparer le fils de Sophronisque au fils de Marie? 
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In some respects the moral sensitiveness of the people, of whom 
Socrates was one, was very high. They were acutely sensible of 
the pains and sorrows of this mortal estate. Their beauty is ever 
sad. But withal ‘ Socrates regarded moral evil but too lightly, and 
‘ he had no consciousness of the law of sin in his members; and 
‘ there is no people in history which has come so near the Greeks 
‘ —first, in inclination to, and talent for, veiling evil under forms 
‘agreeable to the sense and esthetically beautiful, and then in 
‘ readiness for apologizing for it’ (p. 295). And yet our author 
reminds us that, this notwithstanding, the relics and echoes of a 
tradition of original sin, and of the changes therefrom ensuing, 
have been unmistakeably preserved among the Greeks. Blending 
itself with this was the Orphico-Pythagorean doctrine, which, to 
the reminiscences of a primitive fall, united the sense of the soul’s 
need of purification ; the sense, too, of the grievous and weari- 
some burden of this mortality. From this death, in the belief 
of Plato, the grave was a release ; was, in fact, a consumma- 
tion of that progressive dying which consisted in the progres- 
sive mastery acquired over the sensual faculties. This is the 
highest conception of heathen antiquity on this subject. Plato 
also shares his master’s eminence as a religious teacher by his 
monotheistic conception of God, the most refined to which pre- 
Christian speculation attained. 

‘Yet he contributed nothing whatever to the knowledge of the 

rfect, living personality of God, and its absolute and unconditional 
iberty. Men of old, and in the earlier Christian period, fancied that 
frequent traces of a Divine Trinity were discoverable in him. Alcinous, 
by an arbitrary distortion of Platonic doctrine, and a combination of it 
with the Aristotelian, deduced a complete divine Triad therefrom ; and 
the Neo-Platonists converted the predicates of God, between which Plato 
had merely known a metaphysical distinction, into self-subsisting hypo- 
stases ; and by this, Christian theologians then allowed themselves to be 
deceived into evolving out of isolated expressions a doctrine, or at least the 
forecast of a doctrine, to which he was in truth an entire stranger. Plato, 
in fact, himself distinguishes between the archetypal world of ideas and 
the world which he calls good, or the World-soul ; though the latter with 
him is a particular created God, not eternal ; and there is a wide distinc- 
tion between the collected series of ideas never represented by Plato as a 
really personal unity, and the Christian Logos.’—Vol. i. p. 329. 


Again, while the god of Plato is not a creator, but a Demi- 
urgus who makes the world, the god of Aristotle, the Supreme 
Cause, is but pure intelligence—pure, but powerless; on a level 
with the World-soul of Plato, ever active in the thought of 
self. We have here the most advanced speculations of heathen- 





Quelle distance de l'un & l'autre!’ P. 111: ‘ Oui, sila vie et la mort de Socrate 
sont d'un sage, la vie et la mort de Jésus sont d’un dieu.’—Quoted by Professor 
Luthardt, in the notes, p. 344, of his very interesting lectures, published in a 
translated form by T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh. 
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dom on subjects the most important and sublime. The total 
inability of the pagan intellect to master the idea of personality, 
marred and rendered useless the noblest theological and anthro- 
pological speculations of those who have proved themselves in 
other departments of thought, and who deserve to be regarded 
as ranking among, the greatest teachers of mankind. To this 
failure in the conception of personality, we must refer their 
notions of fate and providence, and their analogous misappre- 
hension of sin and liberty. And to this, also, was it owing 
that Greek philosophy rapidly declined ; that, at the beginning 
of the Christian era, it was impoverished and exhausted ; and 
that the rich treasures accumulated by Plato and Aristotle 
lay for the most part unvalued and unused. 

Passing over into Asia Anterior, we find the first adequate 
notion of a divine doctrinal revelation in the Persian religion, 
which owed its formation to Zoroaster. The results of the 
controversy respecting this great teacher are, that the gene- 
rality have agreed to acknowledge two. The Greeks speak of 
Zoroastric writings which are different from the Zend ; and— 

‘They assign a personality to the name of Zoroaster as different to that 
of the Zarathustra of history, as the Magians were distinct from the 
Athravas of the Zend-books. Their Zoroaster was, at bottom, a repre. 
sentative of a fourm of religion, the type of a worship and a priestly caste 
in connexion with it, and was domiciled in Western or Central Asia, in 
one or other of those countries which, in primitive times, formed a con- 
tingent of a great Chamite-Cephenic kingdom. Again, Zoroaster, or 
Zaratas, is also spoken of as a Bactrian king, who, with the aid of magic 
arts and the Arcana of the Chaldeans, had a contest with the Assyrian 
Ninus, but was worsted in spite of his magic; or he is a Governor of 
Assyria and Medea, who rebelled against Semiramis.’—Vol. i. p. 382. 

The foundation of all this was most probably a religious 
struggle between Magianism and the worship of Bel, and the 
Syrian Dove-goddess, the result of which was, the blending toge- 
ther of two forms of religion, the Cushite and Scythian; Magi- 
anism, which spread from the West, and the Arian dualism, which 
made its way from the East. From the former of these arose 
the Persian form of religion as it was exhibited after the time 
of Darius Hystaspes. The Persian doctrine, rightly conceived, 
knows of only one true perfect God under a personal concep- 
tion; and ‘it is distinguished above all other heathen sagas 
ang doctrine’ in this respect, that in it the idea of creation is 
prominent. This doctrine of creation, unique in heathendom, 
suffers limitation from the belief that the elements of nature 
were co-existent with Ormuzd. It was only at a later period 
that Zervan, the Magian god, passed from the Magian schools 
and came to be consecrated the Father of Ormuzd and Ahri- 
man. The Parsi religion, which was also unique in having no 
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images or temples, inasmuch as they held that the gods did 
not resemble man—a religion which also had this further pecu- 
liarity, that it demanded of its members the greatest activity 
and vigilance—was characterised by the Homa, a sacrifice 
possessing the plenary signification of a sacrament and a com- 
munion imparting a fellowship with the Deity. Beside this 
mystic drink, they had the Miezd, a second sacrament or 
sacrifice, consisting of fleshmeat, with bread and fruit blessed. 
The Homa of the Zend religion was the Soma—at once drink 
and god of the Vedas. We must pass over the account of 
Sosiosh, and what the Bundehesch says of the doctrine of 
a resurrection, in all of which we have, in dim outline, the 
Catholic tradition of the two witnesses and the final judgment 
by our Lord. The fact is, the Bundehesch is not older than the 
times of Mahomet; and is, undoubtedly, largely indebted to 
Christian doctrine. The idea of the Zend writings, containing 
the doctrine of the Resurrection, rests on the well-known 
mistranslation of Anquetil, when he renders ‘for ever’ by the 
words ‘until the resurrection.’! Nor does our author give us 
any information on the subject how far he regards the Zend 
books as embodying the real teaching of Zarathustra himeelf. 
There are no facts to justify us in believing that these works 
are older than the Sassanide, and the date 226 a.v.2 Evidently 
very little comes from Zarathustra himself. ‘A tone of pro- 
* phecy, a feature of yearning, a presentiment of truth, pervades 
‘ all heathendom.’* ‘The Parsees still have a tradition which 
‘ speaks of the four empires from one root, after which the Saviour 
‘is tocome.’* After the kingdom of the Déws—the fourth king- 
dom—will come the Saviour Sosiosh. These hopes—‘ petrified 
fragments’ of a purer revelation, which, no doubt, kept alive 
the hopes of heathendom—were fated to be crossed by, and so 
suffer eclipse from, the last effort of the pagan imagination : 
from the final form of heathen mis-religion, which was to 
revelation, before Christ came, what Neo-Platonism was to Chris- 
tianity. ‘The cu/tus of Mithras® was, undoubtedly, of Persian 
origin. It would seem to have been unacceptable to the rigid 
maintainers of the Zend doctrines; and to have, in conse- 
quence, separated itself from the Parsee creeds, and gone on 





1 Pusey’s Daniel, p. 509. 2 Ib. p. 543. 

3 Luthardt, 213. 4 Pusey’s Daniel, 97, 

5 The Yacna, or Zend Liturgy, we are told, speaks of two Mithras. Herodotus 
is our authority for regarding M/rpay as = Aphrodite. There is no allusion in the 
Zend-Avesta to » female Mithra, The Persian mihr, a contraction of Mithra, 
means “ Mithra,” “Love,” and “Sun.” Just as in the autonomous coins of 
Dyrrachium, and in the temple of Acrocorinthus, Aphrodite, Eros, Helios, were 
conjoined. We have here availed ourselves of a valuable paper in the Journal of 
Philology, on the Classical Authorities for Ancient Art, vol. i. p. 242. 
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its own way. It owed its introduction into Europe to the 
Asiatic pirates, and became known in Rome about 70 B.c. It 
made converts of many who were indifferent to, or unbelievers 
in, the State religions; it propagated itself by means of the 
Roman Legions, and ‘ threw upon the last moments of expiring 
‘heathenism the gleam of a mysterious worship, noble and 
‘ earnest in its ethical teaching.’ Yet even here it is not diffi- 
cult to trace the Apocalyptic ideas underlying the whole cultus. 


‘Mithras was not originally Sun-God of the Zend believers. In the 
Zend-Avesta he is clearly distinguished from the sun, and has his own 
place in heaven between sun and moon ; is called the fructifier, “Lord of 
life,” the mediator between Ormuzd and Nun, the bond indispensable to 
the harmony of the world. But in principle he is only Ormuzd himself in 
his active and energizing aspect ; forif Ormuzd is God plunged in repose, 
Mithras is the ever productive, ever in combat with Ahriman; on him 
the duty has devolved of judging the dead; he comes down too, and 
watches over the dead. According to some passages in the Zend-Avesta, 
he was the same as the planet Venus; in other passages, however, he 
seems to be contemplated as the God of the daylight. As Anahita, in 
character of goddess of the heavenly springs, is related to the earth] 
element of water, so it appears Mithras is connected, as one of the Vedesh 
Aditjas, or deities of the celestial light, analogous to the ether of the 
Greeks, with the visible light of earth, a clear daylight. Mithras was, then, 
Ormuzd in his physical conception ; the God to whom belongs the lordship 
of heaven ; and, in a somewhat stricter sense, the God of the daylight, 
and yet always the vicegerent of Ormuzd in this lower sphere, and the 
subduer of the Ahrimanian powers. The moral position he holds, in the 
Zend doctrine, towards men, must necessarily be the consequent of this 
his physical signification. In course of time, and in Central Asia, Mithras, 
as the God of light ruling in heaven, gradually became converted into the 
Sun-God, and more and more identified with simple sun-power. The time 
at which this change of Mithras into the Sun-God was consummated 
may be calculated with a considerable degree of probability, and appears to 
fall somewhere between the years 460—380 B.c. When the Romans had 
subjugated the countries beyond the Tigris, and came into contact with 
the seductive worship of Baal, Mithras was turned into the Sun-God ; and 
it is decidedly the same influence which induced a sovereign of a people 
so otherwise averse to idols, to erect the images of Anahita. It was 4 
quite natural now, that Mithras and Anahita, nearly akin as they were 
before, should gradually be drawn closer together in the relation of Baal 
and Astarte, so as that a Roman of the fourth century could say, the 
Persians hed divided Jupiter into two deities, a male and female, both Gods 
of Fire. Mithras, as a Sun-God, received a mystery-worship of his own, 
no doubt established by the Magians, in which he appears in a triple 
character and action—the imparter of earthly life, or a consummator of the 
sacrifice of the bull on earth ; as the protector of the souls in Hades conse- 
crated to him upon earth, and as their guide to bliss through celestial 
regions. In this manner Mithras became at last, when the other Gods 
waxed pale, the sheet-anchor to which the hopes of the heathen clung; 
and even with one who was jealous for the honour of the Hellenic gods, as 
Julian was, the expectation of a blissful life after death was dependent on 
the knowledge of “ Father Mithras.” ’—Vol. i. p. 416. 


The worship of Mithras may be called the last form into 
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which the worship of the Sun was thrown. That worship began 
probably in Egypt, where it was the basis of the whole system, 
and rooted itself finally in Babylon, the metropolis of idolatry. 
At Charran, the most inveterately heathen place in the world, 
where idolatry prevailed so far down into Christian times that 
it at last provoked the opposition of the Khalif Mamun,—at 
Charran the chief god was a sun-god called Schemal, ‘ the great 
Lord.’ In the same way the principal god worshipped in the 
temple of the Caaba at Mecca was, under the name of Hubal, 
identical with the god of the Harramans. 

The Roman theology presents many features unlike the 
Grecian. It is observable that there is a bias towards mono- 
theism running through it. The god from the beginning who 
comes forth as Jupiter Optimus Maximus at last always retained 
his hold on his people ; and, as S. Augustine says, all the gods and 
goddesses were after all but the one Jupiter, who ‘ by the dis- 
‘ section of his essence into the various aspects of his operations, 
‘ and by the personizing of his individual powers and properties, 
* has been resolved into a multiplicity of gods.’ (ii. 14.) 

By this process the Roman people multiplied their gods, till 
at length the Romans became the victims of detsidaimonia above 
all other people. The influence of Greece over the religion of 
Rome became decisive after the second Punic. Thenceforward 
we can trace the gradual disappearance of the cold and unima- 

inative character of the national cultws, and the progressive 
Fellenization of the old Sabine and Roman gods. The writings 
of Ennius mark an epoch in the theological history of Rome. 
His Pythagorean poems taught the Romans what the kernel of 
the old Italic wisdom was, that fundamentally there was but one 
God, that Jupiter was the sun-fire, or world’s soul, pervading all 
things. The Greek influence was, however, found to be preju- 
dicial to the welfare of the State. ‘The public conscience was 
alarmed by the fact that some 7,000 men had engaged in the 
wildest and most disgraceful orgies at the Bacchanalia: an 
effort was therefore made to counteract the Hellenic bias. In 
185 the laws of Numa were said to have been found, and also 
certain writings, which it was pretended were injurious to society 
and destructive of religion. We may gather from all this that 
there was some great religious fermentation at the time ; and this 
we seem to understand more clearly when we find that, in 161, 
by a decree of the Senate, philosophers and rhetoricians ceased 
to be tolerated at Rome. The opposition of the Senate to the 
introduction of new rites broke down, as might have been ex- 
pected, under the strong pressure of the popular desire: the 
full tide of superstition swept away old religious standards, and 
eventually the custom of deifying was introduced. 
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’ The primitive Roman worship fitly prepares us for a passing 
consideration of the even more austere worship of Germany and 
Gaul. While the latter held Pythagorean doctrine respecting 
the soul and offered human sacrifices, the Germans did not allow 
of this; nor had the Germans any priestesses. The two nations 
agreed on selecting groves for their favourite places of worship, 
and the Germans, though they did not worship animals in 
Egyptian fashion, yet they had sacred beasts, as for instance 
the white horse, which was maintained at the public expense, 
and whose neighings were interpreted by priests and kings. 

How far philosophy at Rome was the Lieer or opponent of 
the State religion deserves consideration :— 


‘ No attempt was made by any Roman towards a new creation, or any- 
thing peculiarly Roman, in the department of philosophy. If any one of 
them occupied himself entirely with that study, he was either content 
to attach himself unconditionally to one system, or to put together, eclecti- 
cally or syncretically, portions of various systems. In Rome the Stoic 
doctrine alone met with an enduring applause and adherents, alongside of 
the more transitory success of Epicureanism. Yet not only in Rome, but 
in all other parts of the empire, the schools of the philosophers became 
extinct after the imperial power ; and they only held their ground whose 
tendency was predominantly practical, and directed to the department of 
ethics. In Seneca’s time the old academies had already died out, and the 
school of Pyrrho was silent. The Stoic system, meanwhile, in its Roman 
school, was ever dwarfing and shrinking into narrower dimensions,’— 
Vol. ii. p. 125. 


Seneca, who appears alone to have held an antagonistic 
position towards the State religions, held that any man carried 
about God in him; but called to account for the universal 
presence of sin, he explained it as a kind of madness. The 
celebrated Epictetus, who, ‘ with the exception of Aristotle, has 
‘ perhaps exercised a wider influence than any other thinker of 
. Freathen times on succeeding generations, the Christian inclu- 


‘ sive,’ directs man to God; but it is the God in us. In earl 
Christian times Plutarch—in reality a monotheist, althou h 
holding a dualism in a modified form—was ‘the last of the 
‘really religious-minded Greeks who were devoted to their 
‘hereditary religion in its — After him there was 


‘no one to take up the cause of the Greek religion with the like 
‘ warmth, or at the same time with such cultivated philosophical 
‘ability. The religious zeal and conservative opinions of the 
‘ Neo-Platonists, of whom Plutarch was in some measure a pre- 
‘ cursor, took an essentially different direction’ (ii. 135). 

But the foolishness of the heathen faith was destined to 
survive the wisdom of the Schools. The latter all died out, 
leaving the irrational and inconsistent systems in possession 
all their old authority and power. The wisdom which could 
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not find out a better, was providentially kept from destroying 
the inferior religion with which it came into collision. Even 
State patronage could not prolong the failing life of the Schools, 
Professors were paid out of the imperial treasury to no result. 
* At last, on the ruins of the scaies schools of the older 
‘ philosophy there remained but one, as universal inheritress of 
‘ Greek speculation, the Platonico-Pythagorean school of Am- 
* monius Sacas and Plotinus.’ 

That which Rome contributed to the whole body of heathen 
theology was the idea—the natural result of her theories of 
universal empire—of a universal religion of the Roman Empire, 
where, under whatever variety of form or name, the same gods 
should be everywhere worshipped. ‘The natural outgrowth and 
realization of this idea was the deification of the emperor ; thus 
the identity in language and administration could be extended 
most easily and directly to religion. But — interfered with 
the contemptuous indifference with which the whole subject was 


treated, save when some tenet started up which affected the ex- 
isting state or law of society, or which affected the State-gods, 
or confronted their worship with a new one. Thus Suetonius de- 
clares that the Emperor Claudius had extirpated Druidism. The 
idea of Octavian in admitting his own apotheosis, was no doubt 
the consolidation of power. It was thus that that monotheistic 


instinct which, we hold, worked under all the varieties and 
accumulations of Polytheism, ultimately exhibited itself. The 
very deification of Augustus seemed to rouse the hopes of 
humanity ; and the thoroughly anti-Christian manifestation of a 

od-emperor, instead of quenching all thought of the ulterior 

opes of humanity, seems to have rather called them forth; and 
it is at the foot of the throne of the Ceesars that the Latin muse 
raised that solemn chant—Paullo majora canamus—which be- 
witches us with the wondering thought that a prophet who knew 
so much, knew no more. ‘It wasa principle in Rome till the 
times of Caius Caligula,’ says our salinities to add, save 
in the case already noticed of Augustine—‘ to follow the general 
analogy of the manes,’ and not to raise any one to the order of 
the gods until they had departed this life. Caius claimed the 
honours for himeelf in his lifetime, and the Senate decreed them 
to him. He had a public worship of himself on the Palatine. 
The next step was the deification of his female relatives; and he 
had the same honours as were decreed to Augustus, paid to his 
sister Drusilla, with whom he lived in incestuous intercourse. 
In this downward way one further advance was possible; and 
this was made by Hadrian; when, to avoid the mischiefs threat- 
ening the life of Hadrian, his further favourite Antinous threw 
himself as a sacrifice into the Nile, the inconsolable god Cesar 
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erected a temple to Antinous; and the worship of the Sodomite 
lasted for centuries, specially in Egypt, where the unhappy 
favourite was ranked, by inscription, in the temple of Isis, as 
‘the temple-associate of the Egyptian gods.’ ‘Between the 
‘ first apotheosis of the Caesars and the deification of Diocletian, 
‘there were fifty-three solemn canonizations, of which fifteen 
‘were of women. The deification of the dead increased the 
‘ number of the gods in the Pantheon; in the oase of the living, 
‘the canonized one was accounted as an incarnation of a god 
‘already worshiped.’! Yet the fact most suggestive in all this 
subject is, that the old pure Roman religion came to an end by 
the time of the Cwsars, although the worship of some of the 
ancestral gods was still carried on. New and strange rites took 
the place of the old religious forms ; and the more unintelligible 
the religious rites, and the more obscure and unknown the cha- 
racter and function of the god, the more eagerly and zealously 
it was followed after. No one of mark carried the prevailing 
superstition to a more dismal excess than that philosophical per- 
fection, Aurelius, who, on his Roman inscriptions, avowed that 
he was a worshipper of Serapis. The long-resisted cultus of 
Isis was admitted into Rome, and the emperors became its zealous 
devotees. It shows the strength of paganism in its last throbs, 
that in the second century after Christ, it was able to propagate 
through the world the cultus of another mysterious deity ; and 
Serapis, the Sun-god, and identical with Zeus, was in fact all the 
other gods in one. ‘ The verse of Julian indicates how Serapis 
absorbed or blended with other deities.’ Serapis was Zeus, 
Hades, Helios, Mithras, Attis, Jupiter Ammon, and Adonis. 
In the propagation of the doctrine of Serapis we have displayed 
the last effort of paganism to vindicate and justify itself. 

The most remarkable rite which remains to be mentioned was 
one introduced under a conviction of the inadequacy of all the 
old methods of purification. Hitherto water had been regarded 
as sufficient for the sanctifying even of the murderer. As in 
the case of human sacrifices the consciousness of a higher need 
expressed itself, so in the a yew to the unclean of the blood 
of the victim, while that Blood gushed out in a warm stream, 
the later Romans found, they believed, a means of recovering a 
radical purity from all defilement, and a sanctity for many years 
tocome. In this way arose the taurobolia and criobolia, of which 
rites we have been unable to find any account in Smith’s 
valuable ‘ Dictionary of Antiquities. A pit or roomy grave was 
made and covered over with pierced boards. In this pit or 
grave the man to be purified took his place, and received on his 





1 We spell the word as our translator it, and we do so under protest, 
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body, and more particularly on ‘ cheek, ears, lips, eyes, nose, and 
tongue,’ the blood as it descended in a rain through the boards. 
He then came out of the pit dripping with blood and showed 
himself to the people, who received him reverentially as a being 
rfectly pure and hallowed, and threw themselves on their 
Sane before him. The blood-stained clothes were worn till 
they fell away, and the lustral effects were believed to last for 
twenty years. Nor was this singular rite only resorted to by 
individuals for their own purification—it was resorted to for the 
welfare of others, and specially of the Emperor and the imperial 
family: thus the service was celebrated on behalf of the Empe- 
ror Antoninus, and this bloody baptism for the absent emperor 
was received by Aimilius Corpus. Mommsen gives an inscrip- 
tion’ which marks the year a.p. 133, as that in which the tauro- 
bolium first occurred. That a record of it should have been 
preserved upon a monument indicates that the ceremony itself 
must have been regarded as one of great and solemn significance, 
. and our author rejects the idea of this being an imitation of Chris- 
tian baptism or the doctrine of ‘ the blood-sprinkling,’ as held in 
the Church, because at this date the attention of the heathen 
had not been as yet directed to these Catholic usages. In this 
conclusion we heartily join. In the institution of this rite there 
seems to be the operation of that religious instinct of heathen- 
dom, which, still unquenched, was feeling after God, and un- 
consciously adopted imitations of the Christian idea, and this 
too with an increasing distinctness towards the close. The 
taurobolia, however, may have owed its increased observance in 
the fourth century, a the most distinguished officers of 
religion and the State submitted to it, to the knowledge then 
general, of the implicit reliance which the Christians had on 
§ their Baptism and Communion.’ 

That amidst this ‘confusion and medley of rites, each over- 
bidding the other in its promises,’ the Jewish religion, by its 
very exclusiveness and dissimilarity should have not onl 
obtained an imperial recognition, but have even extended itself 
by proselytising, until Seneca had to lament the wide diffusion 
of this degraded religion—if he be not confounding Jew and 
Christian—is scarcely a matter of surprise. But even this im- 
plies a disaffection to anything like the direct profession of 
Christianity. It argues simply the moral and mental exhaustion 
of the heathen world; not the conscientious recognition of a 
purer and holier religion. That under such circumstances a sect 
of Jumpers—exactly analogous to what we are brought into 
acquaintance with in the history of Methodism—should have 
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acquired a good deal of public notoriety, and should have come 
under the consideration of the historian, cannot be a matter of 
surprise ; and the only result of the universal debauchment of 
the religious sense that could be expected, was that realized, in 
the spiritual deadness of mankind,—an entire absence of all 
sense of sin, of all need of holiness, and of the requirements of 
conscience. In the darkness which covered the nations, and the 
absence of any higher guides, implicit confidence was reposed in 
divination ; and dreams were regarded as sent by God. It was 
a dream that led Augustus to appear once a year in Rome in 
the attire of a beggar. He consulted astrologers before he 
ascended the throne; and Severus publicly recognised the 
schools of the astrologers. This leads to the consideration of the 
magical arts :— 

‘ The Greek and Roman States, in addition to their public worship, had 
also sacrifices and ceremonies of secret observance, to which the special 
ged was attributed, of making the gods subservient to the will of man. 

e barrier between the religion of the State and magic proper being 
practically removed, we discover the magic character in particular rites 
and ceremonies, as, for instance, the Roman rites of the dead, in the 
formula of prayer, a matter which the Romans were so thoroughly con- 
versant with, that the perceptible difference between a prayer and a 
charm was rather formal than essential. The Roman evocation of the 
gods falls entirely within the province of magic, We have already seen 
what an important position the magic element occupied in the Persian 
religion of Zoroaster by means of its dualism, its doctrine of Ahriman and 
his demons, and the operation of the herb Omonic. The same is true of 
the Egyptian en with its threatenings of the gods, its star-worship, 
and the thoroughly magical character of its system of therapeutics. The 
same, again, is true of the Chaldeans, who were not satisfied with merely 
forecasting destiny by the constellations, but undertook to fix it by sacrifice 
and ceremony, and through these media to react upon the stars, avert fore- 
seen calamities, or direct them upon others. Thus from Persia, ogee 
and Egypt, a tide of magic arts and usages set in towards the West, an 
mingled with the kindred rites and ceremonies which had been long pre- 
viously in existence there. The influence of philosophy contributed to 
this result. It is true the Stoic teaching, with its comprehensive and 
binding fatalism of a mere concatenation of physical causes, was not favour- 
able to the development of magic art; but the Pythagorean system, on 
the other hand, was all the better suited for, and disposed to it: in it 
was a Supreme First Cause, anterior to all quantity, though virtually con- 
firming it, by means of which it was supposed possible for man, provided 
he knew how to put himself ex rapport with them, to sway the laws and 
conditions of the physical world. Hisase among eo age pee ys 
—_ was quite identical with the genuine worship of the gods in its 
higher and purer forms ; to their minds it consisted in the science and art 
of using certain means,—sacrifices, formule, and ceremonies,—so that the 
gods being carried away in the current of events, and implicated in the 
chain of physical causes, in accordance with man’s desires and wants, 
changed that current in our favour: and not only gods, but demons, 
heroes, and souls of men, endowed with greater or less power over nature, 
in the different quarters of the universe which they were distributed 

amongst, could thus be made man’s subjects, upon the Pythagorean prin- 
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ciple that all beings with souls are homogeneous. By reason of this homo- 
geneity and affinity, the spirit of man can act directly on higher natures, 
and attract them into the circle of its existence and requirements: but as 
he has a double soul,—that is, besides that which has emanated from the 
deity, a natural one, in affinity with other natural beings,—so he;is enabled, 
on the strength of this other soul, to exercise a magic power on nature. 
The magicians are wizards and chiefly natives of Egypt; they pretended 
to expel demons from the possessed, to blow diseases away, to summon 
the souls of heroes, and made tables appear furnished with sumptuous 
repasts, and figures of animals to move, as if animated. But with the 
exception of the Epicureans, it was not easy to find persons who rejected 
magic in foto. The highest and most difficult part of magic was the . 
the secret science so lauded by the Pythagoreans and Platonists, by which 
a man did not communicate with the lower and medial beings or demons, 
but was enabled to enter into the presence of the very gods, and make 
them subservient to certain of his purposes. This was done by purifica- 
tion of the lower soul, which was put through a sevre discipline, cut off from 
the external world, and thrown back upon itself’—Vol. ii. pp. 211—216. 


The cultivation of magic and theuregy marks the lowest point 
of moral degradation which a people or a race can attain to. 
This lowest level, however, was not reached by the heathen 
world alone. In the progress of the demoralization of society— 
when keener instincts of religious needs appear marvellously 
associated with usages and habits increasingly debased,—the 
chosen people of God were ripening for that terrible condition 
which our Lord has so fearfully described under the image of 
the dispossessed demoniac seized anew, but now by the old 
enemy reinforced with the seven-fold spirit of impurity. The 
Babylonian woe, and Asmonean trials, had indeed exorcised the 
evil powers which had hitherto possessed the nation ; the ministry 
of the Baptist had, in a measure, swept and garnished the house. 
Yet the process of Hellenization had been advancing rapidly, 
and perhaps few things in the history of a nation can be named 
more affecting or solemn, than the language becoming dead while 
the nig continued to live. Even this but partly describes the 
whole catastrophe. The mysterious treasures of the Divine 
Book were sealed. Not only had the nation, so to speak, become 
tongue-tied, but the ear was closed ; and no sigh of God, freighted 
with a divine ‘ Ephphatha,’ ever after reached it. After the 
fearful enormities which marked the decline of the Asmonean 
dynasty, and the capture of the city twice by the Romans within 
the space of twenty-seven years, and on the same day, the house 
of Herod began to reign ; and the first of the name, by rebuilding 
the temple, every stone of which was fixed by a priest attired in 
his official vestments, hoped to reconcile the exasperated people 
to the establishment and propagation—by means of Jewish 
wealth—of heathen temples and heathen ideas. When the 
race of Herod passed away, the nation came at last, and for the 
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last time, face to face with the dread enemy. The encounter of 
the Roman and the Jew is one of the grandest moments of his- 
tory, each believing himself the host of the Most High. But 
there was nothing for the Jew but to submit to be enrolled 
among the nations, to have all his hereditary distinctions de- 
epised and cancelled; while the tax-gatherers of the Emperor 
made every family and house feel the despotism ubiquitous. For 
many centuries the Jews had known of the deposition of but 
one high-priest. During the interval from the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Herod, till its capture by Titus, a period of one 
hundred and eight years, twenty-eight high-priests had been 
appointed.! The nation seemed, in its efforts after self-enfran- 
chisement, to be animated by the same hopes which have been 
supposed to have been the motive of Judas in his crime—that 
his design was to place our Saviour in a position so critical, as 
he thought, that it would leave Him no option, but compel Him 
to vindicate irresistibly, His claims to the Messiahship. So at 
the time of its downfall—at a moment of national uncertainty— 
many thought that if the nation were once fully committed to 
a life-and-death struggle with the Romans for the Holy Temple 
and City, the Deliverer would be forced out of Zion, and 
the heathen would be scattered away. This logic of despair 
might well be employed by a nation marked by excessive ‘ cri- 
minality and an infamous tone of feeling.’ The elect people had 
fallen into irreparable ruin. The great lesson of the age is 
unfolded in this parallel degradation of the Jew and Gentile, and 
a parallel event appears to signalize the consummation of the 
two dispensations :— 

‘It was on the 19th day of December, in the year of Grace 69, during 
the civil war between the Vitellianists and the Vespasianists, that the 
Capitol, including the Temple of Jupiter and the sanctuaries of Juno and 
Minerva, were consumed by a fire kindled by Roman hands. Tacitus calls 
this the saddest and most shameful blow which the Roman State had met 
with since the foundation of the city; and he could only explain its being 

rmitted to take place by the anger of the gods against sinful Rome. 

ight months afterwards, on the 10th of August, a Roman soldier threw 
a brand into the Temple at Jerusalem, which reduced it to ashes. And 
thus within a few months the national sanctuary of Rome, and religious 
centre of the empire, as well as the temple of the true God—the two most 
important places of worship in the old world—owed their destruction to 
Roman soldiers, thoughtless instruments of the decrees and judgments of 
a higher power. Ground was to be cleared for the worship of God in 
ou and in truth. The heirs of the two temples, the Capitoline and that 
of Jerusalem—a handful of artisans, beggars, slaves, and women—were 


dwelling at the time in some of the obscure lanes and yet of Rome ; 


and only two years ago, when for the first time they had drawn public 





1 Up to this period there were eighty-three high-priests in all—thirteen from 
Aaron to Solomon, eighteen under the first temple, and fifty-two under the 
second temple. For seven years the succession was suspended, 160-153. _ 
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attention on themselves, a number of them were sentenced to be burnt 
alive in the Imperial gardens, and others to be torn in pieces by wild 
beasts,’—Vol. ii. p. 290, 


It is with these striking words our author concludes the first 
part of his learned work. We have paced with him the myste- 
rious Atrium, and confronted all its dim and desolate phantoms, 
What is it that these contribute to ‘An Introduction to the 
History of Christianity?’ How do the delirious imaginations 
we have passed here in review stand related to the Divine reve- 
lation of the Cross ? 

We stated at the outset that we would do well to be on our 
guard against forming too high and exalted a notion of the 
original tradition of mankind. Thus, we may not believe that a 
doctrine of the Trinity was known to man at the time of the 
Dispersion—the starting-point of all tradition ; but heathendom 
has constantly, though not always with equal distinctness, wit- 
nessed to the truth of Monotheism—that fundamental truth which 
only the heirs of Abraham have been able to maintain undefiled. 
Again; whether we ascribe the existence and continued obser- 
vance of the mysteries to the braggart pride which, under a 
tedious parade, seeks to hide its conscious poverty, or to an 
honest aspiration of true devotees after communion with some 
deity, those mysteries formed a continued protest against the 
state of society as it was. They were a protest against the secular 
character of common life; they pointed to a higher state of 
being, and kept alive better thoughts and ennobling, of that ‘ life 
continuous, being unimpaired ;’ ‘that being unexposed to the 
blind march of mortal accident,’ which has recurred to the 
initiated amid the calm haunts of the sacred Persephone. We 
are, of course, unable to point out when, in addition to the old 

remiss, a new one—false wholly—was adopted, and the crazed 
intellect, reasoning rightly on this wrong premiss, arrived at the 
deification of the creature ; yet, in the conception of a suffering 
God, suffering in some way with and for man, the unquenchable 
instinct of humanity was true to itself. The malignant ones had 
indeed wrestled down the unfortified spirit of our kind, but the 
had not robbed it wholly, but they succeeded in perverting sti 
more what they could not take away. The Saga of Prometheus, 
the recognition of the sun as the centre and source of being ; 
the worship of the sun-mediator, Mithras; the deification even 
of the Emperor—and this, too, at the very time of the Incarna- 
tion—are all very suggestive facts. Upon every one of them 
there was a uniform consensus among mankind. They may 
be classified under three heads :—I. The Idea of God; II. The 
Restoration of Man; IIT. Communion with God,—upon which 
we shall proceed to make a few remarks, 
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(I.) To the proper maintenance of the monotheistic doctrine 
one thing is essential— the name of God. All nations have the 
unknown and nameless God. In Revelation we trace three 
stages in the use of the name. First, there is no name: then 
men appropriate to themselves or call upon the name, which 
comes thus to be known, though not understood. Then the 
name becomes understood as well as known: it becomes con- 
nected by certain covenant transactions with a particular family, 
from which, when separated, it again seems to lose its signi- 
ficance, and the preservation of it is bound up with the mainte- 
nance of a certain Sabbatical law. Thus at once the Godhead 
was raised above the creature, and separated from the Kosmos. 
The religious history of heathendom is summed up in the inscrip- 
tion on the Athenian altar. It was inevitable that the heathen 
world, thus unenlightened upon the subject, should fall back on the 
Kosmos, and either evolye it from, or identify it with, the Deity. 
Alike by wisdom and madness, the heathen world had striven to 
find out a pure god. This was what the ‘vexed creature ’ longed 
after; the forms of antique superstition which were brought out 
and renovated in the closing hours of paganism, perhaps deserve 
to be accounted, not so much signs of the careless perversity of 
man, as proofs of his insatiable desire to try every means rather 
than be foiled in the search. It was this surviving instinct 
which the Incarnation met so gloriously, and satiated so fully. 
In Jesus the covenant of the patriarchs and the Sabbath—with 
which hitherto the knowledge of the Name had been inseparably 
bound up—was extended through all time to all the families of 
the earth. He, through the veil of whose humanity appears the 
awful person of the Godhead ; He, whose humanity is crowned 
with the incommunicable name; He, who is Himself God 
manifest, unfolds the mystery of mysteries, and shows the 
Father to His children. 

(II.) The whole of heathendom was pervaded with the hope of 
an Avenger, who was to adjust the balances, and vindieate the 
oppressed race of man. It is in the form of the Goel that the idea 
of Redemption is first presented to the scattered nations. It 
was thus presented to our first parents. The first prophecy of 
our race speaks of the vindictive Avenger of our wrong, not of 
the merciful Redeemer from the responsibilities of personal ill 
desert. The universal legend of the nations represents God 
manifested and suffering for man. The idea of an Incarnation 
underlies the whole myth. The promise of the ‘seed of the 
woman’ seems to have taken the deepest root in the heart of 
man, and to have perpetuated along with itself all the connected 
truths of a fallen perfection arraying itself against the crea- 
ture; of the anger of the Almighty; of a judgment to come. 
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Coextensive with this diffusion of the power of promise, has been 
the antagonistic effort of Satan to efface it. It is in this light that 
we are bound to regard the wide dissemination in the Fast and 
West of the cultus of the Phallus or Lingam, next to Dualism the 
most widely disseminated of all the superstitions of mankind, 
which found its way even into the Temple,' which ensnared Israel 
while yet in the Plains of Moab, which reckons to this day its 
votaries by millions in further Asia. What the Capitol was to 
classic Paganism, what Zion was to the elect people, what Mecca 
is to the unelect descendants of Abraham, that the temple of 
Juggernaut is to the Hindoos. Among these the rites of the idol 
are carried out in shrines, in which the hieroglyph of shame 
is conspicuously set forth ; not that the fanaticism of impiety was 
more violent, or raged with less restraint, in the temples of 
Mahadeo than in Jerusalem or Rome. It is very early in the 
history of the Tabernacle, and not long after the shame of Beth 
Peor, that we read in Holy Writ of the harlots busied at the 
Tabernacle door. In all the religious history of our race, there 
is not one subject connected with the corruption of faith more 
singular and astonishing than the truly catholic diffusion of this 
most remarkable cultus, whose origin is unknown, which pre- 
vailed from the Pacific to the Atlantic ; as wide-spread as the 
race whose supreme hopes it seemed to profane and decry. It 
is not without its spiritual significance that the great empire of 
the Chinese has placed itself, so to speak, under the tutelage and 
care of the Dragon: and this, despite the fact that in the ancient 
religious books of the Chinese records, almost in scriptural lan- 
guage, remain of the traditions which ascribe the fall of man to 
the interference of this very Dragon. Nor yet, again, can we 
read how Juggernaut is represented as a seven-headed dragon, 
whose devotees are marked in the forehead, without being 
reminded of the awful imagery of Scripture, what Revelation 
tells us of the malignant antagonism of the evil spirit. In the 
Orphic mystic myth of Zagreus, the feeling and the glory of the 
colin God are connected with his mutilation. e cannot 
help seeing in all this a perversion of the primal tradition of the 
restoration of the race by means of the mystery of an Incarnation, 
communicated in the seed of the woman, to the exclusion of all 
natural fatherhood. All the myths testify to the avatar of 





1 Bishop Patrick and S. Jerome (Comm. Hos. iv.) are at one with Dr. Oort, 
Professor Dozy, and Dr. Colenso in understanding what Queen Maachah, in 
1 Kings xv. 13, set up to have been what Herodotus (ii. 106) says that he himself 
‘saw in Syria of Palestine.’ The Mipheletzeth, or detestable thing, was the 
figure of shame, in that same composite form in which it is used and venerated 
among the Hindoos]to this day. The Ashera, which unfortunately our English 
version renders grove, properly was the Phallic Pillar. 
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such a Restorer. Tacitus and Suetonius are witnesses to the 

eneral expectation in their time of a world-wide monarch, and 

irgil chants the birth-song of a renovated humanity. The 
deification of Augustus at the very critical moment of the Lord’s 
birth, the blasphemous pretensions of Caligula to be worshipped 
in the temple at Jerusalem, show how our corrupt nature was 
bent on verifying its own inner cravings for a manifested Deity. 
When, centuries afterwards, the Moguls had well-nigh achieved 
universal empire, it was by the sword of one who dared boast of the 
immaculate conception of his Virgin Mother. How far Zenghis 
in this pretension, was putting forward a notion borrowed 
from the Christians, or inherited of old, we are unable to say ; 
but the pretension itself embodied the aspirations of the Hindoos, 
and added to the ambition of conquest the irresistible enthu- 
siasm of religion. Upon one part of the subject superstition was 
unfurnished, and oapeae 2d itself was estopped from all specula- 
tion. The doctrine and hope of a resurrection of the body was 
undreamed-of and unknown. Life surviving death, life clothing 
itself with new forms, or old forms renewed, was a cherished 
faith ; even more than this, life intensified, but bodiless. As in 
the case of moral responsibility and sanctification, so here. 
The heathen came very close to, but it was not granted them to 
reach the great mystery in which the Incarnation is to be 
consummated. 

(III.) Communion with the Godhead so that man, whether 
through the media of sacramental ceremonies or not, became 
a partaker of the God’s nature, was one of the main principles 
of heathendom. A sensual excitement produced amid the 
paroxysms of devotion was the familiar form of the divine visi- 
tation. At times, indeed, as pre-eminently in the case of 
Socrates, the fact of a moral and intellectual communication 
was admitted, or asserted: but the prevailing form which the 
traditional belief assumed, was that of an hysterical affection, 
passing on into an epileptical seizure: and this, again, where 
physical weakness had been induced by impurity and sensuality, 
settling down into a chronic delirium, and, in its last stage, into 
actual subjection to and possession by one or more of the mes- 
sengers of Satan. After all the dreams of classic and Oriental 

andom it was into this most revolting state of dehumanization 
—it was into this uttermost slough of apparently irreparable 
despond, the spirit of the race and the reasonable soul of man 
fell prostrate. In the case of the demoniacs of the Gospel we 
have a record of the progress and the triumph of devilish a 
We know what men are capable of, what they longed and looked 
for in this appalling and mysterious visitation. This terrible 
counterfeit of all divine pneumatical influences was only known 
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to have reached its climax, when it was confronted with the 
promise and the presence of the Holy Ghost ; and the Evil One 
was at last bound with the chains of God. Yet in all this deso- 
lation, even these seduced and enslaved victims of the Devil kept 
their individual life in some part unabsorbed : and even so far re- 
tained the old human instinct of a God that even the most hopeless 
condition of man, in alienation from his God, seemed not wholly 
hopeless. The ruins of our nature are suggestive: and interpret, 
in a measure, the outlines and splendours of the restoration. 
While the creature was thus daily feeling after God, the 
High and Holy One, who inhabiteth eternity, by the way none 
else should pass, even Jesus came in the perfectness of a new 
humanity to them who darkly and unintelligently, in varying 
measure of passion or bigotry, had not ceased to look for Him. 


IJ. In the second work Dr. Déllinger appears more as a dog- 
matical than a philosophical divine. Ta one respect he has been 
most happy. He has been admirably rendered by both his 
translators. In both cases we are not in the least conscious 
we are reading a version. The larger work, which we have 
just reviewed, is characterised by its methodical treatment of the 
subject. Baiting the one point which we have ventured in some 
small measure out of the depths of our poverty and the fulness 
of our presumption to supply, the Porch is an exhaustive work. 
The latter work is, in truth, equally exhaustive. Though there is 
here no display of research, though the page presents itself as an 
artless and simple narrative, it is in fact the result of profound 
study, and is directly, though not avowedly, aimed at the school 
of Strauss and Baur. This methodical treatment of the subject 
is the very thing which makes more patent the singular omission 
of the work. There is nothing of the narrow polemical advocate, 
nothing of the indiscriminate partisan in Dr. Dillinger: and we 
are the more reluctant on this account to touch upon a subject 
that is in dispute between the Churches. Our duty, however, is 
obvious. The one absorbing topic in the daily religious life, the 
all-engrossing dogma of our day,—which, in the changelessness of 
the Roman Church and faith, must have been all this in every 
age of the Roman Christianity—is the immaculate conception of 
the Mother of God. ‘ A youth approached him in whom he (St. 
* John the Baptist) recognised a near relative on the Mother’s 
‘side’ (i. 3). This notice of the first interview between the 
Baptist and our Lord is also the first notice of our Lord in the 





’ If Mr. Darnell prefers it he is welcome to the form Semigod. But in interests 
of orthography in general, and such verbs aa trip, rip, slip, ete., we protest against 
the s — of worshiped, which meets one in every page almost of Mr. Darnell’s 
wane on. 
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Book. There is no allusion whatever to the circumstances of 
His nativity. Yet there are events connected with the Lord’s 
conception and birth which have been pounced upon by the 
Sagdienn, and industriously perverted ; and on these grounds 
we might have expected the same skill in dealing with this 
part of the divine narrative, as the author devotes to other parts, 
not in themselves more important. But, what is no less re- 
markable than the oversight or omission which we have just 
mentioned, is that nowhere in the whole work, even in con- 
nexions where it lies close beside or directly before him, does 
he in the most distant manner refer to this—in the judgment 
of his Church—fundamental article of the Catholic faith. 
However this may be accounted for, what to others must 
seem a serious flaw endears the book all the more to us; 
and we are not surprised to find that it has already passed into 
a second edition. Like the larger work, it is written in a simple 
and perspicuous manner. The style is no more like what we 
are so familiar with in German authors, than the English 
is like that of a translation. A few lines in the short preface of 
our author will show how appropriately Mr. Oxenham has 
inscribed it to the greatest divine of his Church :— 

‘The foundation of the Christian Church closes a preparation and deve- 
lopment of many thousand years, and is the starting point of a new order 
in the world. The world before Christ, and the world after Christ—that 
is, and must ever be, the simplest and truest division of history. It is 
but the beginning and simple form of the original Apostolic Church, self- 
contained like a seed-corn, and hiding its inner reality from strangers, that 
we are here concerned with. Nearly two thousand years of Christian 
history are spread before our eyes: we are in a position to embrace and 
measure the process of development working itself out by an internal law 
of necessary sequence.’ 

If in a methodical and historical work like the present we are 
surprised at the omission of all reference to the nature of our 
Lord’s mother, we are no less unable to account for the like 
omission of other leading and distinguishing doctrines of Rome. 
It cannot be urged that being undeveloped, that lying as it 
were in the seed-corn, they did not and could not properly come 
under review. For our author has elsewhere touched upon the 
embryology of doctrine. For instance, in what 8. Paul says of 
celibacy, laying down what applies as much to the laic as the 
cleric, our author can say that ‘ the principle of clerical celibacy 
is here involved,’ while he admits that the obligation ‘ at that 
critical and preparatory period of the Church could not be 
imposed.’ Again: the obligation to confession is adverted to: but 
between the primitive observance of this obligation and the 
modern discipline of Rome on the subject there is a very wide 
interval. Now, Dr. Déllinger does not refer to the doctrine of 
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Purgatory, and the connexion between this and the Church on 
earth. He does indeed tell us, on the authority of the Divine 
Word, ‘ He who has begun a good work in you,’ that the dis- 
cipline of God is continued to the soul after its separation from 
the body :— 


‘So long as it retains any moral defect, any vestige of sin and its conse- 
uences, it cannot really attain to the beatific vision of God ; and, if the 
cleansing process is not completed in this life, it must be carried on in the 
interval between death and resurrection. God disciplines us that we may 
partake of His holiness, and “ whom He loveth He chastiseth,” so long as 
the soul requires this means of purification. These purifying chastisements 
are expressly declared to be signs of His favour; but since the roots of 
evil, implanted by separate sins in the soul, must be rooted out, the 
cannot in our human state be other than painful. Christ Himself, wit. 
unmistakeable reference to the interval after death, spoke of a prison 
whence men should not be released till they had paid their whole debt to 
the uttermost farthing.” —Vol. ii. p. 56. 


The last sentence is almost word for word to be read in the 
Lutheran Olhausen ; and as a legal decision of our Ecclesiastical 
Court declares that a clergyman of the English Church may hold 
and teach a purgatory after this life, there is, doubtless, in the 
above passage nothing that might not be, under this sanction, ad- 
vanced from an Anglican pulpit. The question that presses upon 
us is— Does Dr. Dollinger believe this to be the whole or a correct 
statement of any part of the Roman doctrine of Purgatory? 
Surely he has heard of release without purging at all in one’s 
own person. The statement of the effects of purgatorial disci- 
pline in rooting out the lingering remains of evil habits is, of 
course, correct so far as it goes. But surely the doctrine of 
purgatorial punishments, the doctrine of ‘ pene ultrices,’ is an 
essential primary element of the whole doctrine. Surely the 
duration of the pains of purgatory, in the separate estate, is also 
a principle, and cannot come under the head of a development. 
If the existence of purgatory be itself an original doctrine of the 
faith, and not in itself a development, these limitations and defi- 
nitions, to which we are referring, must have been known and 
accepted from the beginning. Our author might say, ‘ The 
‘ doctrine of Indulgences, as held and taught in the Holy Roman 
* Church of this day, is part of the necessary development of inhe- 
‘ rent truth, and has come into recognition in the course of Chris- 
‘tian history.’ But this cannot be said of the very nature, end, 
and design of purgatory. This, for the subject to become an 
article of faith at all, a topic of hope and fear to Christian souls, 
must have been tolerably clear from the beginning. A fund of 
saintly merits had accumulated from the very beginning, to say 
nothing of the ever-present and ever-exhaustless merits of 
Christ Himself. But by the admission of our author, we might 
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have been a Catholic as late as the Council of Nicea without 
being bound to believe more than this: that mortal dissolution 
has no power to check the purifying grace of the Holy Ghost; 
that the Divine pity never ceases to heal, and perfect, and 
minister to the disembodied being, thereby till the day of Christ 
fulfilling the good work begun in the blessed Sacrament of our 
regeneration. 

We have indicated one point of view in which we cannot 
but hail this book of Dr. Dollinger as one of the most important 
contributions to the same divine cause as that which our own 
illustrious divine promoted in the composition and publication 
of his ‘ Eirenicon." Whether this was, or was not, the purpose 
present to the mind of Dr. Déllinger matters little ; but judging 
from his position in his own communion, and the high eulogium 
on his candour and charity which he receives from Mr. Oxen- 
ham, we are bound to say that we believe that the writer meant 
the book to be an offering to peace. We shall return, ere we 
close, to one or two points which we have left unnoticed in the 
remarks made just now on the admissions of our author, and we 
shall now proceed to lay before our readers the outline of the 
work. Taken in connexion with the previous work, it leaves on 
our minds rather the sense of an hiatus, from the author’s having 
omitted to point out how the Incarnation, at the very birth of 
the Lord Jesus, met the wants, fulfilled the instincts, and 
realized the prophetic aspirations of mankind. 

The ‘First Age of the Church’ is arranged in three books, 
which treat successively of Christ and His Apostles ; the Apo- 
stolic Doctrine ; the Constitution, Worship, and Life of the 
Apostolic Church. The First Book, in three chapters, discusses 
the ministry of Christ, the ministry of Peter and Paul, the 
ministry of the remaining Apostles. In the Second Book, the 
subject of which is the doctrine of the Apostles, he discusses in 
four chapters : Scripture and Tradition ; the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, rae Redemption; the Church and Sacraments; the Four Last 
Things, and the Future of the Church and World. The Third 
Book consists of six chapters:—Orders; Gifts ; Ordinances 
of Public Worship; Ecclesiastical Institutions and Customs; 
and the Social and Political Relations of the First Christians. 
The book concludes with three short Appendices—On the Doc- 
trine of the Man of Sin; and of Christian Marriage ; between 
which is interposed a short Essay on the power of life and death 
vested, in our Lord’s day, in the Sanhedrim. It will appear 
from this that our author is really as full in this as we found 
him in his former work, and that he sets forth the treatise as an 
exhaustive work on the subject. The two extracts which we 
are about to give will illustrate—the one a point to which we 
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have already adverted; the other, the singular moderation of 
our author on a most pertinent topic. 

The subject of the Incarnation is thus briefly disposed of. 
He has in a previous page said that the moral and religious 
condition of that age explains why Satan is named the Prince of 
this world, or the God of the present world; that is, of the 
era characterised by heathen dominion. His spirit recurs 
the heathen worship. The idol sacrificed to, as Paul says, is no- 
thing—a mere work of men’s hands, with no corresponding reality, 
of which it is a representation ; but the gods of the heathen 
are actually existing, not powerless beings; they are demons, 
and sacrifices offered to them are offered to demons. We thus 
read :— 

*The Word became Flesh ; that Divine Being who existed long before 
the birth of Jesus, yea, before creation [let us add from all eternity], was 
born on earth in man’s likeness. He appeared at the predestined time 
sent forth from God, in the likeness of our sinful nature, only that in Him 
it was and remained sinless. In His outward appearance, attitude, and 
mien, all was human; but He was not a man liké all others, He was the 
Incarnate Son of God, in a condition of abasement and humility, into 
which “ He emptied Himself ;” exchanging for the form of a servant His 
Divine form and the glory which He had wtth the Father. The Apostolic 
Epistles do not dwell upon His supernatural generation without earthly 
father, but it is always assumed, and Paul intimates it in saying, “Christ 
was born of a woman.” According to 8, Paul’s teaching Christ could not 
be a descendant of Adam, because He is opposed to him as the Second 
Adam, the father of a new race.’—Vol. i. p. 247. 


Upon this passage and subject we will not say more than that 
it is not in these moderate and most catholic words our English 
Roman Catholics would write. They would not be able, even 
if they had the will; and we are bound to say they would not 
be loyal to the teaching of their body to omit dwelling on this 
connexion, on the anterior mystery of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and the consent of the mediatress of all grace to become 
the mother of God, not yielded till she was satistied and assured 
that the miracle announced by the Angel Gabriel would still 
leave her virginity unforfeited. Again, Dr. Déllinger speaks, of 
the throne of Peter :— 

‘Peter held a pre-eminence among the Apostles which none of the rest 
contested. He received the keys of the kingdom, and is the rock on which 
the Church is built—that is, the continuance, increase, and growth of the 
Church rests on the office created in his person. To him was the charge 

iven to strengthen his brethren, and feed the flock of Christ. “The 
Gospel of the circumcision,” as Paul says, was especially committed to 
him, as to the man of Tarsus that of the uncircumcision. Christ Himself 
was a minister of the circumcision: His Messianic energies were devoted 
to the good of Israel, so that He said Himself, ‘I am not sent but to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.” In this Peter followed Him ; he is 
particularly the Apostle of Israel—the head of the Church of the circum- 
cision, And he is this in a higher and more eminent sense than James, 


Se Pete es a 
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who is doubly inferior to Peter, both as being confined to Jerusalem, while 
Peter included the whole dispersion in his labours, and as holding aloof 
from the Gentiles, while Peter was the first to incorporate them into the 
Church, and also extended his ecclesiastical labours, though in a lesser 
degree, to uncircumcised converts. For there were not two Churches— 
one of the circumcision, one of the uncircumcision; but there was one 
olive-tree, one people of God, one Israel, and into this tree the Gentiles 
were grafted, and thereby made partakers of the root and the juice, as 
adopted children of Abraham, whence Peter tells the Christian women 
of the communities he addresses that they are daughters of Sarah. And 
thus the Apostle to whom Israel is especially intrusted by God, is neces- 
sarily the head of the Apostolic college and the whole Church. The agree- 
ment between him and Paul regarded a division of labour, not of the 
Church ; and Paul, who travelled to Jerusalem for the special purpose of 
spending fifteen days with Peter, knew well that Cephas was chief among 
the three pillar Apostles, although he would not be dependent on him in 

ursuing the way shown to him by Divine call and revelation, and opposed 

im at Antioch. The point on which Paul laid such weight, that the Gen- 
tiles were to be converted immediately to Christ, and not through the 
medium of Judaism, was first taught by especial revelation, not to him, 
but to Peter. Nor did Paul enter on his peculiar office of preaching to the 
Gentiles till after his fifteen days’ conference with Peter. While the 
Apostles remained united at Jerusalem, the primacy of Peter displayed 
itself on all grave occasions,’—Vol. ii. p. 101. 


At the very evident risk of wearying our readers, we will 
ask, Is this moderate notice of the primacy of the divine Peter— 
a point never brought into question by the authoritative divines 
of the Anglo-Catholic communion—the way in which we are 
accustomed to hear the question of even the Roman precedency 
debated? Do these calm and considerate words imply that 
Paul looked to the shadow of the Chair of Peter as the 
wanderer of the desert to the shadow of some goodly rock, 
‘o’ershadowing all the weary land?’ Do these well-balanced 
and mature sentences tell us anything of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles in an access of hysterical feeling, and, penitent for 
the expression of his independence and selfwill, betaking him- 
self in whispering humbleness to the throne of the Apostles? 
And yet, if Roman truth is always the same, in England as in 
Bavaria the same, it is this, and nothing less than this, which we 
ought to have been taught here. 

Upon the ‘Infallibility and Indefectibility of the Church’ we 
read (after quoting S. Matt. xxviii. 19, 20) :— 

‘Such words have only once been spoken to men; and, after eighteen 
centuries, they have an echo still in the soul of every believer. He to 
whom all earthly power is committed will not forsake His Church ; He 
will let no enemy subdue, no persecution destroy, no error darken it ; for 
her teaching and office of handing down revealed truth, pure and uncor- 
rupt, to all peoples and to all generations, He has promised her for ever 
His presence and almighty aid. He has explained more exactly the manner 
and kind of that presence ; while He goes to the Father, the ete and 
the Spirit of Truth descends, sent by Him to dwell for ever in the Church, 

NO, CXXXVL—N.S, KE 
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whose office is to guide her into all truth; to bring to remembrance all 
that Christ has spoken, and proclaim His teaching. Thus, since the first 
Pentecost, the Church has a Divine teacher and guide; and is the organ 
by which the Holy Ghost instructs believers. This gives the Christian 
Church a great superiority over the Jewish, which was not the body of 
the Incarnate Son, with Him for head, nor filled and taught by the Holy 
Ghost. Paul knows a house of God on earth, but it is no more the people 
of the Old Covenant ; Israel is no longer the community where God has 
His dwelling, but the Christian people, “the Church of the living God,” 
which is “the pillar and ground of truth.” Outside this Church is false- 
hood and deceit, or truth defenceless, mixed with error, and left a prey to 
human caprice, alteration, and disfigurement. But the one Church, and 
that alone among earthly institutions, is the vessel where the truth can 
be preserved nen et for Christ is her indivisible Head, and the Holy 
Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, is her Lord, her Life, and her Light. And thus 
the stream of truth, as of grace, flows for ever in the Church. The sub- 
stance of which Christ taught, and His Apostles preached, is become an 
abiding illumination, a light which never leaves the Church, and never turns 
to darkness. Outside, not within the Church, is that state realized which 
Paul described, “ where men are carried about by every wind of doctrine,” 
given over to “ the deceitfulness and cunning craft of men.” ’—Vol. ii. p. 12. 


No Anglo-Catholic could say less. We shall take two more 
illustrations in the same direction, passing over what our 
author says on the subject of extreme unction, in which he 
justifies to the full one of the most unreasonable perversions of 
an Apostolic usage :— 


‘The leading idea of the Epistle to the Hebrews is that Christ con- 
tinues His priestly office in the heavenly sanctuary, in His state of eternal 
lory. Christ died on the cross as the great sin-offering, to restore the 
feoken communion between man and God. In that supreme act of self- 
denying love, the surrender of His person and life, He showed the world 
the true meaning of sacrifice, the nature and end of all sacrificial worship. 
The prerogative of the priesthood and offering of Christ are contrasted 
by the writer with the defectiveness of the Levitical and Aaronic priest- 
hood. Thenceforth His priestly function is discharged in heaven. Christ the 
Lamb offers Himself continually on that heavenly altar; He is the Priest 
for evermore who has brought the reconciliation of the human race, and 
the Victim who applies to us, in the fulness of His gifts, the fruit of the 
reconciliation He has won. And here the Church on earth was not to be 
orer than the Church in heaven. Therefore on the eve of His Passion, 
e ordained on His Church the offering of His Body and Blood, whereof 
He would here as there be Himself the Priest, only that here both priest- 
hood and sacrifice, in accordance with the present order and economy of 
faith, are veiled from the eyes of men, His body concealed under the form of 
earthly nourishment, His priestly act under the ministry of men called by 
the Church to represent Him. As the Church was founded by the Incar- 
nation of the Word, and His dwelling among men, so is her continuance, 
her constant blossoming and increase on earth, dependent on the abidin 
presence of His living body in her midst, hidden, indeed, but indicated 
and pledged by sensible signs. But where He is present, there He is and 
must be continually offering and discharging by that oblation His office 
as our Intercessor, so that on the earthly altar of the Church is the same 
presence and the same performance as in the heavenly sanctuary ; here 
concealed on the altar from the believer’s gaze, there savelal. For 
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since the Incarnation unites the Son for ever indivisibly to man’s nature, 
His sacrifice is also everlasting. God and man for ever, with a true though 
glorified body, which has suffered and died, He is Victim and Priest for 
ever, High Priest and Minister of the Sanctuary, sitting on the right hand 
of the Throne of Majesty. In this unbroken celebration, His death, once 
suffered, over whom death has no more power, is but a single moment, a 
moment which lives in the commemoration of the past, but ever energizing, 
fact ; and thus the sacrificial rite of the earthly Church represents and 
—— that act of love of which it is the appointed memorial. If the 
ewish sacrificial feasts expressed the need and desire for drawing nigh to 
God, and holding communion with Him, the Eucharist is the means for 
realizing the closest fellowship and union possible for men on earth, and 
has also enabled us to present continually to God the sole worthy obla- 
tion. As then the flesh of the Jewish peace-offering had first to be pre- 
pared by fire for eating, so has His flesh and blood been made capable of 
being received under the form of bread and wine; and He has thereby 
given us the noblest and most powerful thing we could receive, that by 
tasting and partaking of His sor we may be united with Him, and offer 
the one great sacrifice alone acceptable to God. God will not receive 
Christ from us without ourselves, nor ourselves without Christ. Only 
that oblation where the self-sacrifice of Christ and His members is wanted, 
is pleasing to God, and befits the disciples of the Crucified. The Eucha- 
ristic offering of the Church is a recapitulation and summary of the 
whole Christian religion. ‘Thus the offering of Christ in the Church is 
both peace-offering and thank-offering ; it contains all which is wanting to 
the oblation of the Cross. As in the Old Covenant the peace-offering was 
not only allowed but commanded to be eaten of, so now is communion 
added as a sign of peace and reconciliation, unsought as the consummation 
and seal of sacrifice. The event on Calvary was hidden from the compre- 
hension of men ; the offering was dishonoured without partakers, without 
public testimony to its dignity and power. But in the Church it is the 
object of unceasing veneration, the centre of her worship and her solemni- 
ties. It is as well a sin-offering as an offering of memorial and thanks- 
giving, for He who wrought the great reconciliation is present here in His 
quality as a sin-offering, and the memorial of Hie accomplished Atone- 
ment, celebrated by those who need constantly fresh forgiveness, is neces- 
sarily a constant renewal of the reconciliation. In offering Christ to the 
Father as her sin-offering, the Church is but imploring Him in the most 
effectual way to grant to believers pardon and power over sin, by cleansing 
and strengthening their will directed to Christ and joined to His, through 
Him our Mediator and Intercessor, and in virtue of His atoning death 
once suffered on the cross. In so far as the general reconciliation has 
once for all been accomplished, mankind restored to its true relations with 
God, and the way of access to Him again laid open,—in this sense all was 
accomplished by the sacrifice on Calvary, and the sacrifice of the Church 
can claim no similar end or significance, for it neither is nor can be a 
supplement or repetition of the offering on the cross. But in all that 
concerns the individualizing, applying, and imparting the blessings and 
= of God thus won, and inasmuch as constant forgiveness is not the 
east of those gifts, so far the Church’s sacrificial celebration has the 
meaning and power of an atoning sacrifice, The author of the Hebrews 
repeatedly asserts, that Christ has offered Himself but once, and needs 
not to offer Himself often. In fact His sacrifice can neither be supple- 
mented by another—for it would then appear inadequate—nor be repeated— 
for it would then lose its unity, and i to the level of the sacrifice of the 
Mosaic Law.”—Vol. ii. p. 50. 
K K 2 
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We have not room to examine how far language like this can 
be reconciled with, indeed, either the formal language or the 
practical tendency of the Church of Rome at this day. Suffice 
it to say that the Anglican Church, whose cry is, ‘O Lamb of 
God, that takest away the sin of the world,’ recognises in this 
dogmatical delineation of Eucharistic truth no more (possibly 
some among us may say something less) than she actually 
accepts. Considering the eminent writer whos ewords are these, 
we cannot but lift our hearts in thankfulness to God for this 
full and accurate deliverance of the Sacramental verities, which 
quietly, yet studiously, ignores the unlicensed definitiveness of 
modern Roman teaching on this subject. 

One other extract we shall lay before our readers with some- 
what of a polemical purpose. No chapter will more easily attract 
the attention of theological readers than that which discusses 
the subject of Scripture and tradition. Within the compass of 
this sulject are the grounds for all the divergencies in belief and 
practice between the Anglican and Roman communions. Upon 
this subject our author does but maintain precisely the same 
attitude that he holds on the other points passed under review. 
Nor does the first edition contain the whole expression of his 
judgment. In his second edition he has inserted a passage 
which scarcely fits in with the extracts which we now subjoin. 
Of the Scriptures he says :— 


‘It was nowhere said or assumed in these most ancient documents, 
which do not bear testimony to themselves, that men were to take the 
writings of the Apostles and their disciples for the sole rule of faith 
and discipline, and to seck in them alone the knowledge of God’s reve- 
lation. Neither was it anywhere said or hinted that the Apostles had 
written down all that was essential for believers, or all they had taught by 
word of mouth. In the bosom of the Church, as an expression and em- 
bodiment of the spirit that ruled and the tradition laid up within it, the 
New Testament Scriptures were written in the course of fifty years. Men 
did not miss anything in them, or find anything obscure, uncertain, or 
doubtful, while they possessed the living commentary and supplement in 
the Church’s oral traditions, in the intellectual and moral convictions 
which lived in the hearts and on the lips of believers. They bad not a 
book handed them from which they were to extract a summary of credenda 
with painful uncertainty, and at the risk of misconception, but were re- 
ferred to a living, ever-speaking authority open and accessible to all. In 
the Apostolic succession of her Bishops the Church had a certainty ; but 
every Church had, besides, a higher certainty of its own, which excluded 
ali doubt or possibility of error, in its membership with the body of the 
Universal Church. Enlightened, confirmed, and set at rest by this testi- 
mony, and already possessed by a fixed conception of faith, individuals 
whose zeal so inclined them read what they could procure of the Gospels 
and Apostolic Epistles, and found there a confirmation of what they had 
been taught,’—Vol. i. p, 226. 


Upon this subject he further states in his second edition :— 
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‘But at the same time we must maintain, in accordance with the 
frequently-repeated testimonies of the Fathers and the other writers of 
the ancient Church, that there is no point of Christian doctrine which is 
not attested and laid down in the Apostolic writings. The Church cannot, 
and does not, receive any teaching which does not find its justification in 
the Bible, and is not contained somewhere in the New Testament, in a 
more or less developed form, or at least indicated and implied in premisses 
of which it is the logical sequel, and thus shown to fit into the harmony 
and organic whole of Christian doctrine.’ 


Upon these extracts we shall take the liberty of making one 
or two remarks. It boots not to ask who they are who regard, 
or who they were that regarded, the Scripture as the sule foun- 
dation of faith and discipline ; or who conceived that the first 
Christians were handed a book, out of which they were to select 
the credenda of the Christian state. To this troop the Church in 
this empire does not belong. ‘The divine tradition we are taught 
not only—to use our author’s phrase—became embodied in the 
Scriptures, but the Scriptures became the test and standard of 
the tradition. But, to revert to our author's position, we must 
avow that in our poor judgment there are two very marked in- 
consistencies here. In the first place, the hearty and reverential 
tone in which the all-embracing authority of Holy Scripture is 
spoken of in the passage from the second edition, contrasts 
favourably with the somewhat irreverent expression, ‘ individuals 
whose zeal so inclined them read,’ &c. It is not the way in 
which an Augustine, a Bede, or a Bernard speaks of the oracles 
of God. But the spirit of the whole context displays that neg- 
lectfulness of Holy Scripture save as a witness upon some 
controverted point, which is one of the evils of our own day, as 
it has been ww now. Divine study of Holy Writ, for the 
development of the regenerated intellect, and the feeding of the 
Christ-mind within us, is, we fear, becoming more rare every 
day. But Dr. Déllinger in these extracts needs to be reconciled 
not only with himself—as we think—but also with his Church, 
We accept most gratefully the passage from the second edition. 
It represents nearly enough the statements of Du Pin in his 
‘Commonitorium,’ which Dr. Pusey has lately brought before the 
minds of Churchmen (‘ Kirenicon,’ p. 213). Du Pin, on the Sixth 
Article, agrees as to the principle, that ‘ Scripture contains all 
things necessary to salvation, and affirms no more as to tradi- 
tion than many of our divines have done. ‘This’ (viz. that 
Scripture contains all things necessary to salvation) ‘we will 
‘gladly admit, provided that tradition be not excluded, which 
* does not exhibit mere articles of faith, but confirms and explains 
‘ those things which are contained in Holy Scripture, and fences 
‘them by new safeguards against those who are otherwise 
‘ minded, so that nothing new is said, but only the old in a new 
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‘way.’ That one trained in the enjoyment of the Gallican 
liberties should write thus, can hardly be a matter of surprise ; 
but that, after the promulgation of the new doctrine touching 
the mother of God, one like our author should express himself 
as he does in the last extract does surprise us. According to 
the Tridentine Canons, tradition is a distinct rule of faith from 
Holy Scripture. The Holy Gicumenical Synod receives these 
two rules, ‘part pietatis affectu ac reverentid suscipit, et 
veneratur. In the same fourth session tradition is declared to 
be, as well as Scripture, a ‘ fontem omnis et salutaris, veritatis et 
morum discipline.’ And accordingly the Holy Ccumenical 
Council of Trent, while referring to Scripture in the decree 
about purgatory, in the conclusion speak of it as ‘4 sanctis 
patribus et sacris conciliis traditam,’ while, in the decree touch- 
ing indulgences, and the decree ‘ De invocatione, veneratione, et 
reliquis sanctorum, et sacris imaginibus,’ there is not any allusion 
at all to Scripture; the former is grounded on the divinely- 
transmitted power, the latter on the practice, of the Apostolical 
Church, If, more clear-sighted than the Tridentine Fathers, 
our author undertakes to show us any Scriptural authority for 
any of these things, we feel assured he will only do so after the 
well-known manner in which authority for shoulder-knots was 
found in the well-known will. On other points our author has 
omitted to notice, or has purposely passed by, the distinguishing 
doctrine of the Roman Church. In this case he has been carried 
on to a bolder position. In defiance of the Council of Trent, 
its definition of tradition, and the use it puts tradition to, Dr. 
Dollinger declares that not only is tradition not an independent 
authority of faith and practice, but it is embodied in Scripture, 
and so Scripture is the sole original authority for faith; so that 
nothing is to be believed as ‘ necessary to salvation, which is 
not read therein, or may be proved thereby.’ This in substance 
Dr. Dillinger declares; this Mr. Oxenham approves; this Mr. 
Newman accepts. We register the fact with unfeigned thank- 
fulness, but also with exceeding surprise. 

But a truce to controversy. We shall proceed to lay before 
our readers some of the more striking and instructive portions of 
the book. The chapter on Ecclesiastical Institutions and Customs 
is very interesting. The sketch of woman’s position, and the 
elevation she acquires in Christ, is well put. In connexion 
with this part of the work is the appendix on Adultery. The 
inquiry pursued there leads the author to the definite conclusion 
that aopveia expressly excludes adultery ; and that it is only 
used of the unmarried. Christ only sanctions divorce where the 
woman has been discovered to have been prenuptially incon- 
tinent :— 
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* According to the teaching of Christ and the Apostle Paul, there are 
three factors of marriage—God, the husband, and the wife; to separate 
from a husband is to separate from God; a divine bond implies a divine 
right, and this can the less be annulled by the act of one party, since even 
the desire to annul it cannot always be assumed. No human act can 
annul a divine right, nor human sin annul a divine bond. From the 
moment when Christ declared that God ratifies and seals the marriage- 
bond, and that what He has bound man may not sever, it is a law for the 
Church that marriage cannot be dissolved. It is a contradiction to make 
a generally transient error able to dissolve a bond embracing the whole 
life and all its relations, a sin against the lower and physical side of mar- 
riage destroy what is a spiritual fellowship and institution for the common 
bringing up of Christian children. Such a sin makes no chief end of 
marriage impossible.’—Vol. ii, p. 315. 


The following throws light on the difficult passage with which 
2 Cor. v. begins :— 


‘Between death and the resurrection the soul is in a disembodied or 
naked state, as compared with its present existence, whereof the Apostle 
feels a horror, though he elsewhere speaks of the believer longing for 
redemption from this “body of death,” in which the law of sin rules, and 
which is so often felt as a weight pressing down the spirit. But “we 
know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved, we have 
a building of God, a house not made with hands eternal, in the heavens ;” 
and we long, instead of the unclothing of our soul by death, to partake of 
that over-clothing when the mortal is swallowed up by life. But that will 
only be their lot who live to see the Second Coming of Christ, who then 
suddenly will have their bodies changed, and be clothed upon, as it were, 
or transfigured ; they will put on their new and heavenly dress without 
the former being destroyed by death, which implies their having then 
a corresponding place to dwell in. But that nakedness of the soul, when 
separated by death from its earthly body, is not to be conceived of as 
a purely spiritual existence without any corporeal substratum or organ. 
The twofold personality wherein man is created, the continuity of his 
consciousness, and the bodily or organic power which substantially inhabits 
the soul, all this necessarily leads to the notion that the soul, though it 
has no body of its own, has some covering in place of one; that it does 
not lack that bodily organ, without which no receptivity of influences, or 
manifestation, or energy, can be conceived, even in the intermediate state 
before the resurrection. And from this organ as its germ, the new and 
immortal body will be developed at the resurrection. For Paul uses, to 
illustrate the doctrine of the resurrection, the figure of a seed-corn putri- 
fying in the earth, and thereby ripening to living fruit, where there is 
the same continuity as in man’s body. While, then, we must believe 
that the soul remains in continual relation with its body, which is under- 
going constant change, and is nourished and interpenetrated by Christ's 

dy, and that this relation supplies a continual bodily power, yet, in 
this middle state before the resurrection, the psychical side of existence 
predominates, and thus in the Apocalypse only the souls of the risen are 
spoken of.’—Vol. ii. p. 62. 


The chapter on the Future of the World and the Church 
will be read with all the more interest as the subject is daily 
becoming more and more attractive to Christian hearts. We 
are puleiite, albeit slowly, rising out of the fallacies which 
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hitherto made the study of prophecy a useless, a dangerous 
ursuit. Eschatology, in the old Catholic view of it, is no 
onger left to the disposal of Dissent. Speaking of heaven, our 
author adverts to the method in which 38. Paul speaks of it, as 
a different manner of existence, rather than a different place. 
‘ Heaven and earth,’ in the theological sense of the terms, ‘ are 
*‘ not so removed from each other that heaven is to be looked for 
* somewhere in universal space, but rather do heavenly powers 
‘ surround und penetrate the earthly domain; and Christ, even 
‘ when on earth, could be living in heaven.’ 

Of His return the Lord has said that He would come suddenly 
and unexpectedly, at a time of carnal security and thoughtless 
levity. After the fulfilment of a series of events, foretold by 
Him in connexion with the destruction of the world, He said 
that the ‘times of the Gentiles’ would follow, and that not 
until these were consummated would the Second Advent take 
place. The Lord had specially foretold the physical horrors and 
moral abominations attending the destruction of Jerusalem, with 
the view of warning His disciples against the false Christs who 
would then appear. The fall of Jerusalem was to be a type of 
the final judgment of the world:— 


‘It was then a day of the Lord--a first appearing of Christ, when 
Jerusalem, the Temple, and the whole hitherto indestructible constitution 
of Judaism in Church and State fell, while the Christian Church, pre- 
viously entangled by its bonds, attains full freedom. Herein are revealed, 
as in burning aud shining lightning, the majesty of the glorified Son of 
Man. But when the last decisive advent would follow, and after what 
interval, that the Apostles knew not. “ We who are alive”—Paul says of 
those who shall survive to the end, which implies the possibility—but 
only the possibility—that he and other of his contemporaries might 
witness the catastrophe. He says, ‘‘ we,” by reason of that fellowship or 
faith which bound together all believers, the future, and the yet unborn. 
Paul expected, after the heathen had been evangelized, the conversion of 
the unbelieving Jews. At the end of the Apostolic age, in the Apocalypse, 
Christians had, for the first time, a closer sight given them into the details 
of the future and the divine councils. Christ gave us « privcipal sign of 
the approaching judgment in Jerusalem; the appearances of pretended 
prophets and false Messiahs ; they were to exercise, by their magical signs 
and wonders, a power of delusion which only the elect could withstand. 
Believers had only been told in general to expect the appearance of an 
opponent or rival of Christ ; the Apostle gives concrete shape to that 
notion or expectation, by repeatedly declaring that the new heretics who 
denied the God-man, and thus laid their hands on the very foundation of 
faith, were not merely forerunners of a future Antichrist, but the incar- 
nation of the anti-Christian spirit already in the world, the impersonation 
of the principle ; every one of them was, in the proper sense of the term, 
an Antichrist. The designation is not used by the other Apostles ; John 
is the only one who employs it, and that four times, to characterise a 
heresy that denies the person and dignity of Christ as God and Man. 
John distinguishes the one Antichrist, of whose coming believers had 
heard, from the many already come ; but the latter are closely related to 
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the former,—it is his spirit that works in them, and is manifested by 
them. But it is quite conceivable that John expected a chief Antichrist 
to go before the personal coming of the Lord, who should disseminate free 
and wide a false teaching ; denying and removing the cardinal doctrines of 
Christianity. In the Apocalypse is found neither name nor thing.’—Vol. ii. 
p. 77. 


Here Dr. Déllinger understands the beast from the sea to 
be the Roman Empire in its heathen hostility to Christianity. 
The other beast that came up from the earth he holds to be 
‘ the false prophetic system of heathendom’ as then represented 
by philosophers and by the soothsaying and magic of conjurers 
and miracle-mongers. Again, the beast and the harlot sitting 
on it represent, under the two forms, the anti-Christian Roman 
power. After Rome, the harlot, is fallen, then judgment will 
be executed on the beast or empire. The period of the Church’s 
freedom is indicated by the term of a thousand years, during 
which time Satan is bound, and so has no power to persecute. 
Thereafter set free, he deceives the nations, who are not the 
heathen, upon whom he will need to practise no deception. 
Neither the beast nor the false prophets are here the deceivers, 
for the old Roman heathenism is long ago extinguished, beast 
and prophet alike made harmless. 


‘It is another kind of deceivers, an error quite distinct from idolatry, 
that is alluded to. What instrument Satan could make use of is not 
stated ; and immediately after the last deceiving and attack on the Holy 
City, follows the judgment of Satan and the world, and the end.’—Vol in. 
p. 79. 


In the ‘ Man of Sin’ late ages have seen an opponent and 
rival of Christ. What S. Paul says on the subject, he drew from 
the announcement of Christ, the prophecy of Daniel, and from 
observation of certain contemporaneous events. Fourteen years 
before his writing to the Thessalonians S. Paul had witnessed the 
order of Caligula that his colossal image should be set up at 
the sanctuary of the Temple at Jerusalem. In vain deputations 
had come to Rome to avert the purpose of the Emperor. But 
the Emperor was resolved to put an end to the ‘solitary anomaly 
of a temple without god or image; and when the deputation 
from Alexandria came before him to implore protection, he 
replied, ‘ You are those men hated of God, who will not call 
‘me God, as all other acknowledge me to be, and give the 
‘ preference to a nameless one.’ And he then burst out, with 
hand raised in threatening gesture to heaven, with words of 
blasphemy, which even to listen to, Philo says, was sin. The 
deification of the Emperor was known toS. Paul. The descrip- 
tion of the ‘Man of Sin,’ borrowed from Daniel’s account 
of Antiochus, cannot apply to any Jew or Christian, ‘Kill 
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me, or I thee!’ are the words of Caligula to Jupiter when 
exalting himself above all that was called god; an act possible 
only during the dominancy of heathenism. The then existing 
temple of the Most High, at Jerusalem, could alone be the 
Temple named by S. Paul. From what he knew Caligula had 
attempted he anticipated a worse actual profanation again from 
Rome. ‘He thought of Nero.’ Now, when the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians was written, the Emperor Claudius was on the 
throne. His stepson Nero, hitherto the pupil of a barber and 
a dancer, was already married to the Emperor’s daughter, 
adopted into the Claudian family, and proclaimed by the Senate 
‘Prince of the Youth,’ a title then officially designating the 
heir of the throne. In the immediate prospect of the succession 
Nero more and more took Caligula, his uncle, for a model, of 
whom Josephus says that his sudden death alone saved the 
Jews from extermination. On account of his shameless and 
outrageous enormities, the Fathers, with one consent, held Nero 
to be either the Man of Sin, or the type of Antichrist. At 
the same time he was publicly acknowledged—as by the Arme- 
nian King Tiridates to the Senate—as God. On his entrance 
into Rome, as he returned from Greece, sacrifices were offered 
to him all along the road. He owned no deity. For a short 
time he served the Syrian goddess; he then dishonoured her, 
and disinherited Apollo and the Delphian Oracle both of land 
and temple. Although he himself personally attempted nothing 
against the Temple, he appointed Vespasian to be general in 
the war, through whom the abomination of desolation would 
be introduced to desecrate the Holy Place: that is, the Holy 
City would be profaned by the worship of the Emperor. To 
expect to find a literal fulfilment in the Apostolic sentiment 
here referred to, is to forget that S. Paul is not here speaking 
from ‘ any special prophetic inspiration of his own, but merely 
‘ applying to the instruction of the Thessalonians the know- 
* ledge and expectation of approaching events which the Church 
‘ had derived from Christ.’ The main facts, in all that is essen- 
tial, are fulfilled in Nero. ‘ This, of course, no more excludes 
‘ the belief, afterwards prevalent in the Church, of a partial 
‘ fulfilment at the end of the world, than the first fulfilment of 
* Daniel’s prophecy by Antiochus Epiphanes excluded a second 
* by the Romans, as Christ announced.’ What the Apostle had 
already told them he now reminds them of. There is a person 
who as yet stands in the way of the manifestation of the ‘Man 
of Sin.’ Déllinger understands 6 xatéywv to imply, according 
to the strict import and the use in Rom. i. 18, the person in 
possession. The Evil One would surely appear in his own time; 
the apparent delay was owing to the person in possession. That 
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is Claudius, who, so far contrasting favourably with his prede- 
cessor and successor, had forbidden divine honours to be paid to 
himself, or to be continued to his predecessor. He ‘ was taken 
out of the way’ by the poison of Locusta, and then the ‘new 
emperor-god was able to appear.’ §S. Paul, consistently with the 
revelations given him of the antagonism and counterworking 
of the Devil, connects the appearance of Nero with the agency 
of Satan. So ambitious was Nero of being able to command 
the gods that he even offered human sacrifice to them: but it 
is not said by the Apostle that the Lawless One himself would 
work signs, bu that men would be then deceived by signs to their 
own destruction. Magical and theurgic arts were then insepa- 
rable from heathenism. Respecting the falling away, our author 
understands that it was not to be brought about by the Man of 
Sin ; and he regards the prophecy as fulfilled in the rise and 
spread of the Gnostic heresies. 

Such is, in brief, the Eschatological theory of Dr. Déllinger. 
Of course we cannot venture—space forbids us—to discuss it. It 
is very consistent in itself, and we are the less tempted to scruti- 
nize it, as it acknowledges the probability of a fuller fulfilment 
hereafter. In the Appendix our author gives an admirable 
recapitulation of all the theories proposed on the subject of the 
Man of Sin, which will repay the reader, and which alone will 
make the book itself a valuable possession. 

Our concluding extract will give completeness to our review 
of these two works :— 


‘Concerning retribution, it is intimated that punishments will be 
unequal, that each will be judged according to his power and his know- 
ledge, so far as his want of them was not wilful, and that from those who have 
received little, will little be required. Paul everywhere refers to a great 
reconciliation of the universe, at the final appearance of the Lord, when, 
Death being overcome, and creation regenerated, God shall no more be as 
a stranger or an enemy in the world, but be all in all. He speaks of all 
being made alive in Christ ; all things comprehended under one Head : 
and 8. John says that Christ is a Propitiation for the whole world. But 
this does not point to any universal restitution (dwoxardoracs) ; but 
only, on the one hand, to the universality of redemption, from which they 
alone are excluded who excluded themselves ; on the other hand, to the 
harmony and perfection of God's kingdom. And when it is said in the 
Revelation, “There shall be no more curse,” nothing which the curse of 
God rests upon, they only mean that all evil shall be excluded from the 
company of the saints in the heavenly Jerusalem, and the primitive justice 
of God have no object there. For the utterances of the Lord are clear 
enough about the eternal fire, prepared for Satan and his angels, the worm 
that dieth not, and the sin that shall not be forgiven in this world or in the 
next; as well as what John says about the sin unto death, which may not 
be prayed for. In the Revelation of John, God predicts of the perfection 
of the latter days, “Behold, I make all things new.” The whole visible 
world, or heaven and earth, shall be consumed and purified by fire. As 
unconscious Nature sympathised with the fall of man, and through his sin, 
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who was her keeper and preserver, was made subject unwillingly to 
“vanity,” and “the bondage of corruption,” and became a “groaning 
creature,” so shall she undergo a process of cleansing through the element 
of fire, and partaking in the glorification of men shall be renewed and 
exalted to a higher state. The Heavenly and Earthly Church will melt 
into one, the earthly become heavenly, and the heavenly earthly. The 
outward and the inward, the spiritual and the bodily, shall exist in pure 
untroubled harmony ; the body, in its spiritual qualities and its freedom 
from earthly desires, shall be a perfect organ of the spirit. The whole of 
nature is bound up in solidarity with man, and therefore the royal priest- 
hood of Christians, which embraces all nature, shall then appear in all 
its brightness, Of the fire which will encompass the Redeemer when He 
comes from heaven, and burn up the present fashion of the world, Paul 
says, with immediate reference to the contemporary teaching of the Gospel, 
but clearly also in a sense applying to all believers, that the true character 
of every man’s work or building shall be manifested on the day of judg- 
ment, by the trying and consuming fire. What any man has built 
(indeed or teaching) on the good foundation (faith in Christ) will either be 
recognised as suitable to the foundation, and will endure the cleansing fire, 
or will appear to be foreign matter, and be consumed by the fire as wood 
or stubble. The author will receive a reward if his work endure ; if not, 
he will forfeit it, but will himself be saved, yet so as by fire (like a man 
who escapes out of the fire alive, but with the loss of all his property, and 
not unscathed by the flames). Thus the Apostle represents the last burn- 
ing of the world as a means for accomplishing, in the shortest time, the 
trial and cleansing of those found alive when the Lord appears, and closin 
the trial of those already dead. When all is now fulfilled, the earthly onl 
heavenly Church are become completely one ; when every strife is extin- 

uished by the perfect victory over all hostile powers of the world, and 

eath, the last enemy, is overcome by the general resurrection, then the 
royalty of Christ ceases; for there is no longer any Church that needs a 
mediator, protector, and champion. The Son will give up to the Father 
the kingdom He has hitherto ruled for the Father’s glory, and according to 
His will, “ that God may be all in all.” As man, of common nature with 
those whose Head He is, and who are members of His body, He will be 
subjected to the Father; but as the Divine Word, He will be consub- 
stantial with Him. Thus the glory of the blessed will be that of their 
Head, and the glory of Christ will be His Father’s. It will dwell in Him 
by virtue of His eternal generation from the Father, and communicate 
itself to His human nature, and through that to His members, and then 
will God be—All in every being, without extinction or limitation of indi- 
viduality—All, through the two radical powers of men, the intellect and 
will, being fixed on Him alone, and satisfied by Him—All, through the 
divine glory shining through their very bodies,’—Vol. ii. p. 69. 

And so all the weary travail of heathendom will have an end. 
The Godhead known in the divine fulness of its Personalities ; 
humanity restored ; humanity restored through the interposition 
of Almighty Power undoing death; and God and man united 
and blessed in the eternal intercommunications of their for ever- 
reconciled natures— 


‘ Eternal Glory to the Three, 
Eternal Glory to the Lamb.’ 


We close with reverence these two valuable contributions to 
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the knowledge of Christians, and to the work of the Church. 
May the illustrious author be enabled, in repose of heart, and 
with undaunted purpose—he has much, doubtless, to encounter 
which would daunt one less rooted and grounded in love—to 
pursue the great work he has in hand; may he be permitted to 
see the progress of that truly Catholic theology of which he has 
so admirably assisted in laying the foundation ! 





NOTICES. 


In Mr. B. Harris Cowper’s ‘ Apocryphal Gospels,’ &c. (Williams and 
Norgate) we have in one sense the first, certainly the most complete, 
collection which has appeared in this country, of a set of strange docu- 
ments, which have always had an interest and some sort of influence in 
the Christian Church. Since the mythical school has traced the origin of 
Christianity to the False Gospels as well as to the Canonical ones, few 
services are more important than the production of a translation which 
will give ordinary readers the means of contrasting the genuine with the 
fictitious documents. One of the results which may be gained by a study 
of these various compositions is that they were not in all cases intended to 
mislead, or planned as deliberate forgeries. The laws of historical evi- 
dence are a gradual growth, and fidelity to fact was often in an uncritical 
age sacrificed to a supposed gain in edification. Very likely the false 
Gospellers meant no more mischief in some cases than the paraphrastic 
and picturesque inditers of Bible Stories and Sacred Dramas among our- 
selves. And this is their real value—chiefly a literary and antiquarian 
one. Much of medizval art and something of medieval feeling cannot be 
understood without some knowledge of the traditions and myths with 
which the Apocryphists surrounded the Gospel narrative ; and if we want 
a justification, or rather an account, of the prodigious superstructure of 
traditions and fables which go towards making the Christian Hagiology, we 
must remember that the violence which in later days has happened to 
the saints was very early committed on the King of Saints Himself. 


‘The Ritual Reason Why’ (J. T. Hayes) is a manual of the rationale 
of symbolism, and ceremonialism, and liturgicism, got together by Mr. 
Walker with very great pains and assiduity. It is thrown into that most 
irritating form of composition, Question and Answer, and, we are obliged 
to add, this is not the only irritating thing about it. 


Another writer on what he calls ‘ Ritualism ? or True Church Views ?’ 
(Dalton), Mr. C. Hebert, Rector of Lowestoft, publishes in this form his 
letters to the Daily News. Referring (p. 118) to the ‘History of Latin 
Christianity’ Mr. Hebert speaks of the author ‘as a certain Diaconal 
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historian,’ from which we are led to the suspicion that in Lowestoft Latin 
Dean is an abbreviated form of Deacon. 


We are not prepared, or concerned, to say that the author of ‘ Liber 
Librorum’ (Longmans) is not an honest and sincere writer. In his 
refutation of the extreme doctrines of the extremest school of the advocates 
of plenary and literal inspiration, he has here and there done service. 
Following, as he does, Mr. Frederick Maurice in his general estimate of 
Scripture, we fail to catch the exact test, which was, of course, present in 
the writer’s mind, by which he separates the historical and non-historical 
elements of the Bible. Throughout the discussion there is an air of 
vagueness and uncertainty, unintentional perhaps, which is very per- 
plexing. For example: the author is not prepared to accept the simple 
and intelligible view that God did tempt Abraham, and did command the 
patriarch to offer, in plain words, a human sacrifice. So he gets over, or 
gets round, the Scriptural narrative thus: ‘No command is given to 
Abraham to slay his son, or to take with him wood, or fire, or knife.’ 
‘ The word offering does not necessarily imply a burnt offering” ‘ Abraham 
‘ inferred that God intended that Abraham should kill his son ; but this 
‘ does not prove that the inference was a right one. It seems incredible 
* that God should, under any circumstances or for any purpose, command 
‘ Abraham to imitate the heathen,’ &c. ‘ Even this suggestion has been 
‘thrown out by Dean Stanley, viz. that the impression received by 
* Abraham that God wished him to slay his son came from Satan rather 
‘than the Lord.’ This, then, is the result, for we say nothing about the 
sort of sacrifice which really was intended to be offered in ‘ Moriah, upon one 
of the mountains,’ and which was to be only an unbloody sacrifice: Either 
that Almighty God expressed Himself so very unintelligibly that Abraham 
drew the exactly opposite conclusion from that which was intended, or, 
which is the new Westminster Confession of Faith, that Abraham, because 
he listened to the counsel of Satan, received the blessing of blessings for 
obedience. Again, when the present writer says that ‘ to apply to Christ 
* such terms as “ Very God of very God, begotten not made”. . . however 
* needful in a scholastic controversy ... cannot be justified by Apostolic 
‘habits of thought and expression,’ does he remember that this is pre- 
cisely the reason why S. John’s Gospel has been rejected ? 


Mr. James S. Powell has printed a lively and telling lecture, ‘ Romanizing,’ 
delivered at Birmingham (Masters), which is equal, or indeed superior, to 
the occasion. It is hastily written, and has hardly been corrected. It 
was Peter Smart, not the layman Prynne, who was the Canon of Durham, 
who preached against Cosin. 


‘ The Morality of the Old Testament’ (Rivingtons), by Mr. W. Milton, of 
Newbury, is a paper read at a Clerical Meeting, and entirely fulfils the pur- 
pose for which it was written ; but it is too slight and sketchy for the press. 
Inspiration is a subject for something deeper than occasional papers. By 
the way, does Mr. Milton really think that ercelsiora is the Latin for 
higher things? No doubt Mr. Longfellow, and young ladies who sing his 
song, are not aware that Excelsior means a ‘ taller man, but from a M.A. 
we ask for some classical accuracy. 
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‘Oriental Mysticism, by E. H. Palmer (Cambridge: Deighton), is an 
essay highly dreditable to a young scholar ; but its ambitious title promises 
too much. It is a meagre sketch of a single aspect of Eastern supra- 
sensual metaphysics, the Suffeeism of Persia. 


‘The Coronation of William the Conqueror, a sermon preached in 
Westminster Abbey, on Christmas Day, by the Dean (J. H. Parker), is 
what the ladies would call a fly-by-sky sermon. It is very graphic, very 
picturesque, and as nearly as possible very silly. From Isaiah ix. 5, 6, the 
eloquent preacher takes occasion to speak of the acts of Gideon as ‘ the 
carnage of the Raven’s Rock and the Wolf's Wine Press,’ which is, we must 
say, a very neat thing in sentimental scripturalism. But from ‘ the con- 
fused noise and the garments rolled in blood’ of the early Jewish history, 
the figure is easy which transfers this sacred language to the riot between 
the Normans and English, which took place in the Abbey at the Con- 
queror’s coronation ; and then, by another step, to the respective elements 
of Norman and English speech, and cuiture, and language, which have 
existed in the British nation and character; and, lastly, to the Ritualist 
and anti-Ritualist tendencies of the present day. The moral is that the 
only way to agree substantially is to disagree formally ; and that agree- 
ment or disagreement is much the same thing, so long as everybody agrees, 
as everybody ought to agree, that everything, human and divine, is six of 
one and half-a-dozen of the other. Unity is unpicturesque and monotonous; 
but diversity, so long as it means nothing, is an agreeable opportunity of 
showing off light and shade: and yet this landscape school of theology is, 
we are told, distinguished by its masculine and practical mind. 


Mr. F. W. Farrar, in his lecture, ‘Sume Defects in Public School 
Education’ (Macmillan), certainly proves the existence of one defect. It 
is that great experience in schools, unquestionable honesty, and a sincere 
desire to promote education may exist in the master of a public school, 
coupled with a very illogical mind, and a careless habit of exaggeration. 
There are many defects in English public schools, and many excellences, 
Mr. Farrar admits the presence of both: but he so puts his argument 
that he overstates the one, and absolutely ignores the other. But then he 
was addressing ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen.’ 


The Principal of S. Edmund Hall, Mr. Moore, has printed a ‘ Lecture 
on Frugal Education at Oxford’ (J. H. Parker), in which he shows that 
there is no occasion to establish a new college or hall at Oxford merely on 
pecuniary grounds, The proof of this is a detailed balance-sheet of the 
cost of an undergraduate’s residence at a hall at the present moment. We 
learn with some satisfaction that the plan is now actually at work which 
gives an intercommunion in lectures to the undergraduates of different 
societies : in this case of Queen’s College and S. Edmund Hall. 


Here are two ladies’ books—that is, two books written by two ladies, 
~—‘ The Six Cushions,’ by the author of the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe’ (Mozley), 
and ‘ The Journal of a Home Life,’ by Miss Sewell (Longman). Weare not 
going to pit these two admirable writers against each other, or to bring them 
up for a competitive examination. ‘They have both won and have deserved 
to win their laurels, and in these volumes there is much that is charac- 
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teristic. Miss Sewell’s tale—which is no tale—is in a diary form, and 
contains just a slice cut down vertically out of the experiences of a set of 
young people, living in a decidedly comfortable sea-side style, and ending 
with a confirmation. The moral is how the sense of preparation for that 
holy rite tends to subdue and chasten the character. Miss Yonge’s, again, 
is only a narrative of the few weeks of a life of another set of young folks, 
who are brought, by an ingenious arrangement of circumstances, to a good 
deal of improvement by the agency of six strips of Berlin work, which they 
were entreated to work for a new church. In either little volume the 
substance is of the thinnest ; but either is an advanced and, we may say, 
typical specimen of the writer. Miss Sewell’s faults—say rather pecu- 
liarities—of ethical theory are exaggerated. The ideal good woman happens 
to be the narrator, or rather diarist ; and though Mrs. Anstruther does not 
say—‘ Here, you see, I was influenced by such and such good motives. 
‘I saw how much there was to be said on both sides, but on the whole, by 
‘a nice balance of judgment and unerring casuistry, I took the right view,’ 
yet an impression of egotism follows, and is not always pleasant. As 
somebody else in the book says, Solomon might have taken a good many 
hints from Mrs. Anstruther. Besides this, there is the minute anatomy 
of motive, the infinitesimal scrupulousness as to consequences, the probing, 
and searching, and weighing, and scanning as to the right and wrong of two 
possible ways of crossing a room, which, though it has its value in a 
careless age, certainly may be overdone, and in this particular work we 
think it is nearly overdone. In Miss Yonge’s book we are not so pro- 
vokingly lectured and sermoned at. The lesson is there, the lesson of life, 
but it consists of small things, daily duties, home tasks, ‘ gaining the will 
by the way ; and this is told not by casuistical self-anatomy, but by 
doing one’s duty in the common-place incidents of a very ordinary life. 
Merely as an artistic blemish we object in the ‘ Six Cushions’ to the 
somewhat violent and extravagant incident of the lime-throwing as out 
of keeping with the realism, as they say, of the incident. And it would 
be well if some of our sensational novel writers would study the manner 
of these two ladies. They are both humorists of considerable powers, 
and Miss Sewell’s Mrs. Bradshaw is a delightful character, and of course, 
we are ashamed to say, infinitely preferable to the dignified austerity of 
Mrs. Anstruther ; and Miss Yonge’s Mrs. and Miss Mary Rose are—we 
write with all the terrors of the literary gents who do reviews in the 
Telegraph and Star before us—in much better style, merely as a style, than 
Dickens, 
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